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Preface. 


THESE Sermons on popular Hymns were, in 
substance, first preached on Sunday evenings in S. 
Stephen’s Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne. They have 
since been carefully revised. Several published lists 
of “Popular Hymns” guided this selection; and 
though the rule, only to admit the best known hymn 
of each writer, excluded some favourites, yet it 
gave a more extensive and varied list; while the 
chronological arrangement supplied a sort of con- 
tinuous history of Hymns and their writers: To 
verify the facts and dates much labour was involved, 
and many authorities were consulted; and the 
author gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness to 
these, especially to Dr. Julian’s “Dictionary of 
Hymnology,” and also to the Rev. J. Byrchmore, 
Vicar of West Hatch, Taunton, Somerset, for many 
helpful suggestions. 


POPULAR HYMNS 


I. 
REV. WILLIAM KETHE’S HYMN: 


“QE Peopfe that on Earth .0 Mie.” 


PSALM ¢, 2, 
© Serve the Lord with gladness.” 


Few things reveal the richness of our Christian 
inheritance and help us to realise the Communion 
of Saints more than the study of our Church 
hymns. They take us back into bygone centuries, 
introduce us to the saints and martyrs of our 
common faith, supply us with holy thoughts and 
burning words, and dispose us to join in the 
ministry of song. The Book of Psalms was the 
hymn book of our Blessed Lord and His Apostles. 
The Song of the Blessed Virgin, the Song of 
Zacharias, and the Song of Simeon, were the 
earliest New Testament hymns. The angels 
song, “Glory to God in the highest,’ was the 
first Christian hymn sung after the birth of Christ ; 
and there is evidence that the early Christians 
sang it daily, and gradually enlarged it for general 
use, that, with the angels, they might praise their God 
and Saviour. Pliny the younger, a heathen writer 
of the first century, says, “Christians meet at an 
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early hour, before dawn, for worship, and sing a 
hymn of praise to Christ as God.” 

In the Christian Church some of the Psalms 
soon became great favourites, especially the 
Hundredth, which alone bears the title, “A Psalm 
of Praise,” or Thanksgiving, it being all aglow 
with gratitude and adoration, for the creative 
power and goodness of our Lord. For, as “ The 
Speaker’s Commentary” says, “This Psalm contains 
a promise of Christianity, as winter at its close 
contains a promise of spring. The trees are ready 
to bud, the flowers are just hidden by the light 
soil, the clouds are heavy with rain, the sun shines 
in his strength ; only a genial wind from the south is 
wanted to give a new life to all things.” When that 
new life came through Christ Jesus, this Psalm was 
felt to express the Church’s gratitude, and, in the 
Metrical Version so well known to us, it became the 
regular Hymn of Thanksgiving in all branches of the 
Reformed Church of Christ. It is one of the few 
Psalms to which Shakespeare refers in his plays. 


I. THE AUTHOR. 

The Rev. William Kethe, the reputed author of 
this version of the Hundredth Psalm, is said to 
have been a Scotchman, but where and when he 
was born, and whether he held office in the Church 
of England in the time of Edward VI. is not known. 
He is mentioned as an exile at Frankfort in 1555, 
at Geneva in 1557, and as being sent on a mission to 
the exiles in Strasburg in 1558. He is also named 
as being with the Earl of Warwick and the 
Queen’s Forces at Newhaven in 1563, and in the 
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North in 1569. In the History of Dorset it is 
said that he was instituted to the Rectory of 
Childe Okeford, near Blandford, in 1561. But as 
there were two Rectors, his absence might for a 
time have been excused. His connection with 
Okeford ceased, by death or otherwise, about 1593. 
Warton speaks of him as “ A Scotch divine, no 
unready rhymer.” Twenty-five Psalm versions by 
Kethe were included in the Anglo-Genevan 
Psalter in 1561 ; ten of these were included in the 
English Psalter of 1562, and the whole of them 
were adopted in the Scottish Psalter of 1564. 
This well-known version of the Hundredth Psalm 
first appeared in the Psalter, published in London 
by John Daye, in 1560-1; in the Anglo-Genevan 
Psalter printed at Geneva, in 1561; and in the 
Scottish Psalter of 1564. From this date it 
reappeared in all editions of the English and 
Scotch Psalters, and of course, in most Hymn Books 
published during the past hundred and fifty years. 
In some of the early editions it had no signature, 
but the Britwell Psalter, 1561, and the Scottish 
Psalter, 1564, bore the signature “W. Ke,” After 
careful research Julian says that, “Its correct sub- 
scription is therefore, ‘W. Kethe, 1560-1.’” The 
tune, “The Old Hundreth,” first appeared in its 
present form, in the French Genevan Psalter, 1551, 
being the work of the editor, Louis Bourgeois, as 
the tune for Psalm cxxxiv.; and Kethe’s version 
of the Hundredth Psalm was doubtless written for 
this tune. When sung in a truly worshipping 
spirit by a great congregation, we cannot help 
feeling the inspiration and power of this grand 
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old Psalm and tune, which seems to bring heaven 
down to earth, and to raise earth to heaven; 
giving us an anticipation of the worship of “the 
general assembly and Church of the firstborn,” in 
which saints and angels shall for ever celebrate the 
praises of God. 


II. THE PSALM AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. A joyful Presence. As loyal subjects make a 
loud demonstration when their king appears among 
them, so it becomes us to sing to the Lord, 
when we are favoured with His presence: not in 
doleful tones, but with a “cheerful voice,” as the 
expression of our glad and grateful hearts, and 
as a testimony to the happy, holy God with 
Whom we have to do. In “all lands” His good- 
ness is seen, so in “all lands” should He be praised 
by Gentiles as well as Jews; by young as well as 
old; and by servants as well as masters; for 
thereby we do credit to Him as well as to our- 
selves, and add to~His glory as well as to the 
happiness of “all the earth.” For the world has 
long been trying to be happy without God, but its 
golden age of peace and joy will never come, till all 
its people find their happiness 2% God. 

Rebels are called upon to “serve the Lord with 
fear,” but His people to serve Him “ with gladness” ; 
for He is our Saviour as well as Creator; and our 
Friend as well as Lord ; and though it behoves us to 
“have grace, whereby we may serve God acceptably 
with reverence and godly fear,” yet in His service 
we have “perfect freedom,” it being a service of 
love; freedom from Pharaoh and all his task- 
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masters, from the wiles of the devil and our own 
imperious lusts. For as alienation from God is the 
source of fear, so reconciliation to God is the secret 
of joy. A loving mother needs no bribe to cherish 
her babe: a worthy son needs no compulsion to 
welcome his father; nature impels obedience. So 
our spiritual nature impels us to come into God’s 
presence, and rejoice. 

It has been truly said, that our Blessed Lord 
began His ministry by saying, “Come and see,” and 
that He finished it by saying, “Go and tell.” “Come 
and see”—Me, My life, and My works; hear My 
words, accept My Gospel, and receive My Spirit! 
Then “ Go and tell,’ men, women, and children, all 
that you have seen—of Me, My life, My works ; and 
tell them of My words, My gospel, and My Spirit! 
But first, come into My presence and see! Oh, the 
joy of being in the Lord’s presence! And, the joy 
of telling the glad tidings! 

‘ All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice; 


Him serve with fear, His praise forth tell, 
Come ye before Him and rejoice.” 


2; A joyful Relationshi~. Knowledge is like the 
sun in the heavens, inviting us to our duties 
and showing us the path. God, desiring our 
worship, reveals Himself to us; for we ought 
to know Whom we worship, and why we 
worship; and only those who know that “He is 
God,” are at all likely to worship Him aright, or to 
offer Him acceptable praise. Know the Lord! 
What He is in Himself, Good, Holy, and Almighty ; 
and what He is to us, Creator, Saviour, and Friend, 
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then will our devotion be real, our obedience 
complete, and our praise joyous and hearty. 

It is a beautiful thought that, if a sculptor could 
impart life to his newly made statue, its first impulse 
would be to fall down and worship him, who had 
given it life, and form, and beauty. There are about 
us what are called “self-made men,” whose disposi- 
tion often is to worship themselves; but we, who 
know that God made us, of nothing, without our 
aid, and for Himself, take no honour to ourselves 
for being what we are, but recognise that we are 
by right the property of our Maker; and, proud 
that we are His handiwork, we cannot but exclaim, 
“O come, let us worship and bow down: let us 
kneel before the Lord our Maker.” 

For it is not only our honour to have been made 
by Him, but it is also our privilege to be guided by 
His wisdom, tended by His care, and fed by His 
bounty. Therefore, as sheep, at times, gather about 
their shepherd and look up to him, so let us gather 
about the great Shepherd of our race. The mere 
avowal of our faith in Him is, in itself, an act of 
worship ; the simple telling forth of His goodness 
is, in itself, praise and thanksgiving ; and the bare 
narration of His loving-kindness and tender mercy 
is the most convincing testimony that we can put 
before men :— 


“The Lord, ye know, is God indeed ; 
Without our aid He did us make: 

We are His flock, He doth us feed; 
And for His sheep He doth us take.” 


3. A joyful State. The prophet represents the 
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Lord as waiting to be gracious; He is not 
only gracious, and can be gracious, but is 
waiting to be so. His heart and His hands are 
full, and He is waiting in His house and on 
His throne to bestow His blessings when we 
come before Him. Like an earthly parent He is 
pleased when one of His children comes to visit 
Him, but surely, He is more pleased when, on a set 
day, they all come to do Him reverence! The 
Venerable Bede said: “ The angels are present when 
we assemble for worship ; what will they say if they 
find me not there? Will they not ask, ‘Where is 
Bede, why comes he not to worship with his 
brethren?’” But One infinitely greater than the 
angels, even our Blessed Lord, is present when we 
come to worship ; and what will He say if I or you 
are not there ? L 

His gates are open on all sides, to the poor as well 
as to the rich, to the prodigal as well as to the duti- 
ful, to the guilty as well as to the innocent, so that 
people may come in from all quarters, and enter His 
gates with praise. As His mercy permits us, praise 
His mercy! As His goodness blesses us, praise His 
goodness! As His Name is revealed to us, bless 
His Holy Name! As His presence is with us, 
rejoice in the presence of the Lord! Fill His 
House with praise, as of old the fragrant incense 
filled the Temple. This is always acceptable to 
Him; for though expiatory sacrifices are done 
away aS unnecessary, yet the sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving may and shall go on for ever. 

The courts of the Lord’s House are now open, and 
we may enter even into that “ within the veil,’ and 
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have the presence and learn the mind of God 
our Saviour. Enter His courts, and praise Him 
at all times and under all circumstances, in cloud 
and sunshine, in sickness and health, in life and 
death; both for what He has done for us and left 
undone; for what He has given and taken away ; 
for we know or soon shall know, that “He hath 
done all things well.” 


‘‘Oh! enter then His gates with praise, 
Approach with joy His courts unto, 
Praise, laud, and bless His Name always, 
For it is seemly so to do.” 


4. A joyful Eternity. God is good. It is His 
nature to be good and to do good, for He is 
good. Like the sun, He shines, warms, nourishes 
and sustains, for it is His nature, and He must 
do so and has done so for all _ nations, 
and for every individual. Whether the nations 
acknowledge Him or not; whether the individual 
serves Him or not, they live, and move, and have 
their being through Him; and from Him all their 
blessings flow, in youth and age, in health and sick- 
ness, in life and death. 

When David was established on the throne, and 
peace was secured, he inquired, “Is there yet any 
that is left to the house of Saul, that I may shew him 
kindness for Jonathan’s sake?” Whereupon they 
brought unto him Mephibosheth, a poor, lame, 
impotent man, who fell before the King as if he were 
a dead dog. But the King said, “ Fear not: forI will 
surely. shew thee kindness for Jonathan’s .. . 
sake.” So, though we have rebelled against God» 
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and our iniquities make us unworthy of His favour, 
yet His mercy is sure, if we come before Him. And 
He will surely make enquiry for any wounded spirit, 
for any despairing soul, for any poor, lame, impotent 
creature, and will shew him kindness for Christ’s sake. 

For our God is no fickle being actuated by policy 
—saying one thing and doing another—promising 
to-day and forgetting to-morrow. He is the Eternal 
God, Whose word is truth, and Whose “truth 
endureth throughout all generations.” As He was 
true to our fathers, so is He true to us, and will be 
true to all the generations of men. “This Psalm 
will never therefore be out of date, but each 
successive generation will chant it with fresh pro- 
priety and fresh delight, until by saints and angels it 
is sung new in the Kingdom of God,” 


‘For why ? The Lord our God is good 
His mercy is for ever sure ; 
His truth at all times firmly stood, 
And shall from age to age endure.” Amen, 


Il. 
BISHOP KEN’S HYMN. 


* Glory to Thee, mp God, this Wight.” 
PSALM Xci. 4, 
‘Under His wings shalt thou trust.” 


IN every revival of true religion, hymns have 
occupied a prominent place. Even the preaching 
of Luther was emphasised and helped by his Psalms 
and Hymns, which acted as wings to his teaching, 
being carried by his students and followers over all 
the country, and becoming so popular that one 
authority in the Roman Church anxiously ex- 
claimed, “ The whole people are singing themselves 
intc) the Lutheran doctrine!” Indeed, the great 
reformer was one of the first to notice that the tune 
is almost of more importance than the words, 
“The words,” he said, “should have a swing and a 
good strong metre, so that the congregation may 
catch up the tune and join in with it. Let us bid 
good-bye to the music of Gregory, and take the 
common tunes of our own people.” Most of us will 
agree with this, and also with the statement of Mr. 
Balfour, that “The merits of a hymn lie chiefly in 
its tune and associations, so that the editor of a 
Hymn Book, who divorces old words from their 
accustomed setting, is an iconoclast of the worst 
order.” 
10 
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But in hymn-singing we should so think of the 
words as to lift up our hearts unto the Lord. As 
George Herbert says: 


‘“‘ The fineness which a hymn or Psalm affords 
Is, when the soul unto the lines accords.” 


There is a legend that there was once a community 
of monks, who led pious and useful lives, but were 
sorely distressed because not one of them could 
sing. Daily they met and went through the 
Magnificat with all their hearts, but with harsh, 
croaky voices. One day there came to the abbey a 
young monk who had a lovely voice ; and while he 
sang, the. others silently listened. That night, ina 
dream, an angel came to the abbot, and inquired 
why the Magnificat had not been sung, as its music 
had not reached heaven? Then the abbot knew 
that the young monk had been singing for earth, 
and that the other harsh voices were more accept- 
able to God, because their song went up to Him 
from the heart. Now let us consider Bishop Ken’s 
Evening Hymn, of which Archdeacon Sinclair says : 
“Its majesty, simplicity, and ring of truth are 
unequalled,” and, “I often repeat it last thing at 
night, feeling that to live in the spirit of this hymn 
would be the ideal of Christian life.” 


I. BisHoP KEN. 


Thomas Ken was born at Little Berkhampstead, 
_ in Herts, July, 1637, of a good old family; his 
‘mother was the daughter of a poet, and his elder 
sister married the gentle and devout Isaac Walton, 
under whose refining influence young Ken grew up; 
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for his parents died in his childhood. He entered 
Winchester as a Foundation Scholar in 1651, and a 
few years later he went to New College, Oxford, 
where he gained a fellowship, and became a tutor. 
He was known there as a “Student, poet, and 
musician.” An earnest, devout, God-fearing youth. 
He wrote a manual of devotions and prayers for the 
Winchester Scholars, and his famous morning and 
evening hymns were also written there, for his own 
and their use, he accompanying himself on the lute 
and organ with great proficiency. It is interesting 
to notice, that in the “Manual of Prayers for 
Winchester College,” dated 1674, the Scholars are 
directed to “Be sure to sing the Morning and 
Evening Hymns in your chamber devoutly.” Thus 
for twenty years or more Ken’s Morning and 
Evening Hymns were sung by the Winchester 
Scholars, before the earliest printed text was 
published, in 1692. Like many in the old days, he 
aimed at regulating his hours with the sun, pri 
early, as set forth in his hymn: 


“« Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run; 
Shake off dull sloth, and joyful rise 
To pay thy morning sacrifice.” 


He was ordained at twenty-five, and for a time 
was Rector in Essex, and in the Isle of Wight, but 
in 1672 he returned to Winchester as Prebendary 
of the Cathedral, and Chaplain to the Bishop, and 
acting as Curate in one of the lowest districts of the 
city. In 1674 he, with Isaac Walton, paid a visit 
to Rome’; it added to his knowledge without at all 
. 12 , 
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impairing his faith, for he returned with increased 
regard for the Church of England. For a time we 
find him serving as Chaplain to the Fleet, and 
exerting his good influence among officers and men; 
but he was back in Winchester in 1683, when 
Charles II. visited the city with his doubtfully 
composed court, and requested the use of Ken’s 
house as a home for the notorious Nell Gwynne. 
This Ken stoutly resisted, closing his door, and 
faithfully rebuking the offenders! Which reminds 
us of the text, “ He that rebuketh a man afterwards 
shall find more favour than he that flattereth with 
the tongue.” 

For in 1684, when the Bishopric of Bath and Wells 
fell vacant, though there were many aspirants, the 
King, mindful of the high and pure spirit Ken had 
shown at Winchester, exclaimed, “ Where is the 
good little man who would not give poor Nell a 
lodging? For he and no other shall be Bishop! I 
want a man that can tell me my faults.” The 
Bishop afterwards spent three days and nights at 
the death-bed of the King, where his faithful minis- 
trations were the admiration of all. His public life 
as Bishop is mainly remembered from the stand he 
took on two memorable occasions. In 1688, when 
James II. issued the “ Declaration of Indulgence,” 
Ken was one of the seven Bishops who, being 
strongly averse to Romanism, and determined to 
maintain the freedom of the Church of England, 
refused to publish it, with the result that they 
were committed to the Tower, and put upon their 
trial. 

What foliowed is a matter of history. The eyes 
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of the people were opened to their danger, their 
hearts were touched, and they were roused as one 
man. Beginning on the West coast, men banded 
together to march on to the Tower of London, 
putting their determination into grim song as they 
went on: 


* And shall Trelawny die, and must Trelawny die? 
Then twenty thousand Cornishmen shall know the reason 
why !” 


The enthusiasm spread to other Dioceses as they 
marched on, and the numbers grew into a mighty 
army, so that they entered London with the 
challenge : 


“ And shall the Bishops die, and must the Bishops die? 
Then a hundred thousand Englishmen shall know the reason 
why !” 


The Bishops were not put to death; the Protestant 
spirit of Englishmen prevailed, the Papacy once 
more received a check, and the Bishops and all 
others were able to keep the faith, none making 
them afraid. 3 

In the Revolution that followed, Ken taking his 
place among the non-jurors, was in 1691 deprived of 
his Bishopric, and retired into the county of 
Somerset, where he found a congenial home with 
his old college friend, Lord Weymouth. Here he 
lived a quiet life of piety and devotion, though his 
last years were full of suffering, from a very painful 
disease, depriving him of rest, and making sleep 
almost impossible. He died at Longleat, March 
19th, 1711, at the age of seventy-three, We are 
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told that for years before he died he loved to talk 
of the “ Sure and certain hope of the resurrection to 
eternal life” ; and by his own express desire, he was 
buried at the east end of Frome Church, early in 
the morning as the sun arose, the choir and friends 
singing, “Awake, my soul, and with the sun.” 
Macaulay says of Ken, “That his character 
approached, as far as human infirmity would 
permit, the ideal perfection of Christian virtue, 
and by the unstained purity of his life and fidelity 
to his conscience, he helped on the cause of God 
more than any man of his time.” 

It is said that Ken was the original of Dryden’s 
“Parish Priest,’ and that in his day he took high 
rank as a pulpit orator, even royalty having to beg 
for a seat among his audience. Though he published 
several books, and four volumes of hymns and 
poems, yet his memory is especially associated now 
with his Morning and Evening Hymns, which are 
known throughout the world, the one often being the 
expression of the gratitude of the living, and the 
other the hope of the dying. Dr. Alexander, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, says, “No other hymns are so 
suitable to the homely pathos and majesty of the 
English Liturgy.” Ken composed them for his own 
use, and used them every day right up to the last, 
the one in the morning and the other in the evening ; 
they therefore express his own heart, his own life, 
his trials and struggles, his faith, his hopes, and his 
joys. His last testimony was: “As for my religion, 
I die in the Holy Catholic, Apostolic Faith, professed 
by the whole Church before the disunion of East 
and West; more particularly, I die in the Com- 
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munion of the Church of England, as it stands 
distinguished from all Papal and Puritan innova- 
tions, and as it adheres to the doctrine of the 
Cross,” 


II. THE BISHOP’S EVENING HYMN. 


1. His Evening Hymn, the music of which for 
250 years has been the common soothing song of 
the English-speaking race! How shall we enter 
into its spirit? If we, like him, think of the dark- 
ness of one born blind—passing all the long hours of 
the day in the dark, groping his way about the city 
amid all the works of man, without seeing them ; 
led about the country amid the wonderful works of 
God, without knowing them; if we think of the 
heathen, without God and without hope in the 
world ; or of some Englishman under conviction of 
sin, as he nears the end of life, unable to see the 
door opened by the God of our salvation; if also 
we think of some true Christian, endowed with sight 
all the day long in God’s good world, and basking 
at eventide in the bright beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness, with a sure and certain outlook then 
we touch the keynote of this hymn. 

Moreover, if we think of the troublous times of 
the seventeenth century, when men in high position ~ 
were a target for envy and malice; or of men living 
in almost constant warfare and revolution, or in 
daily dread of earthquake or of flood; of men daily 
working among the dangers of machinery on land 
or sea; of men having daily to descend and work 
in the coal pits; of men and women who know not 
how they are to keep soul and body together; of 
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the true and conscientious Christian striving to be 
good and faithful amid unbelief, worldliness and 
sin ; then we shall, like Bishop Ken, close the day 
with gratitude and prayer : 


** Glory to Thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light; 
Keep me, oh, keep me, King of kings, 
Beneath Thine own almighty wings!” 


2. Let us assume that we are doing our best to 
live a Christian life, and thus glorify our Heavenly 
Father ; yet, at the close of the day, as we remember 
the wl that we have done contrary to our profession, 
and the reproach which we have brought upon our 
Holy Religion ; how we have been an injury to the 
world which we were meant to bless, a stumbling- 
block to some poor brother whom we were meant to 
guide, and a reproach to our God Whom we were 
meant to serve. How we have been as an enemy 
where we ought to have been a friend, and at war 
where we ought to have been at peace. Then, how 
appropriately we say: 


“Forgive me, Lord, for Thy dear Son, 
The ill that I this day have done; 
That with the world, myself, and Thee, 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be.” 


3. This will convince us that we have much to 
learn, that the best and right One to teach us is 
God Himself, and that the great thing to learn ts how 
to live day by day as in God’s sight, to live as He 
would have us live on earth, according to His will 
and pleasure, and under the influence of His Holy 
Spirit; to promote His glory, to be a_ blessing 
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to our fellows, and so to advance in the Christian 
life, as children of the living God and heirs to the 
Eternal Kingdom, that we no more dread the grave 
than a tired-out labourer dreads his bed; and, 
knowing that death is to us the gate to eternal life, 
we may and should sing: 


“Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed ; 
Teach me to die, that so I may 
Rise glorious at the judgment day.” 


4. Nothing induces repose so much as guiet con- 
jidence—the quiet confidence of a little child, as, 
weary, he turns by instinct to rest his head upon 
his mother’s breast, feeling that there all is well; 
and soon everything is forgotten in sweet refreshing 
sleep. For even the blessing of sleep is not an end, 
but a means to refresh and invigorate us to do our 
work the better ; more easy to ourselves, ahd more 
profitable to our Master ; and the ideal child of God 
is the one who can leave and forget the cares of the 
world, and at nightfall lay his weary head upon God, 
seeking sleep—that he may get more strength for 
more service : 


‘Qh, may my soul on Thee repose; 
And may sweet sleep mine eyelids close,— 
Sleep, that may me more vigorous make, 
To serve my God when I awake.” 


s. But we are still flesh and blood—of the earth, 
earthy. Our earthly tabernacle was only meant to 
last during our sojourn through the wilderness ; it 
wears out as we pass along, and weakness and 
disease, sickness and pain, disturb and distress the 
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indwelling soul, and often cause it to lie sleepless 
through the night. Then “the powers of darkness,” 
that dared to harass and tempt even the Son of God 
when weak and worn in the wilderness, are ever 
ready to harass and tempt us when at our lowest 
ebb! Oh, the weariness of those sleepless nights! 
the despair, as the hours move slowly on; and the 
unfitness for service when the time comes to arise for 
work : 


‘When in the night I sleepless lie, 
My soul with heavenly thoughts supply; 
Let no ill dreams disturb my rest, 
No powers of darkness me molest.” 


Then he adds two verses which most hymn 
books omit: 


“Oh, my blest Guardian, while I sleep, 
Close to my bed Your vigils keep; 
Thy holy love in me instil, 

And stop all avenues of ill, 


* Then when I shall in endless day, 
For ever chase dark sleep away; 
I'll sing with the eternal choir, 
Thy hallow’d praise, and never tire. 


‘Praise God from Whom all blessings flow; 
Praise Him all creatures here below; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” Amen, 
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I1I. 
DR. WATTS’ HYMN: 


"© God, our BHefp in Woes Past.” 


PSALM xc. I. 
‘* Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations,” 


I. THE AUTHOR. 


Isaac Watts, D.D., the eldest of a family of nine 
children, was born July 17th, 1674, at Southampton 
where his father kept a boarding-school of consider- 
able repute. He is said to have been a close student 
almost from childhood, and to have showed such 
promise, under the headmaster of the Grammar 
School in his native town, in Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, that several friends offered to defray his 
expenses at one of the Universities, with a view to 
his ordination in the Church.of England. But, being 
the son of a Nonconformist, who had suffered for 
conscience’ sake, this was declined. In 1690 he 
entered the academy of Mr. T. Rowe, London, to 
prosecute his studies, and in 1696 became tutor 
in the family of Sir John Hartopp, of Stoke 
Newington. In 1702 he was .ordained pastor of 
the famous Independent congregation in Mark 
Lane, London, where, his health enfeebled by 
over-study and an attack of fever, he, as Whitefield 
says, for “ years might be said rather to gasp than 
to live.” He retired in 1712 to Sir Thomas and 
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Lady Abney’s country seat at Theobalds, in Herts., 
prolonging what was intended for a week’s stay 
to a period of thirty-six years, to the pleasure 
and credit of all concerned. He passed away 
November 25th, 1748, aged seventy-four; and was 
buried in the Puritan resting-place at Bunhill 
Fields. A monument in Westminster Abbey, and a 
hall at Southampton were erected to his memory. 
His learning and piety, his gentleness and large- 
ness of heart, have earned him the title of “ The 
Melanchthon of his day,’ and given him a warm 
place in the affections both of Churchmen and 
Dissenters. He wrote much. His “Logic”; “The 
Improvement of the Mind”; “Philosophical Essays” ; 
“Scripture History”; “The World to come”; 
“Psalms, Hymns, and Divine Songs,” were well 
known. He wrote some hundreds of hymns, for 
children as well as adults, and often in early 
life by request, which were sung from MSS., in 
the Congregational Chapel, at Southampton. We 
can see how largely we are dependent upon 
him for our songs of praise, by mentioning such 
hymns as: “ Before Jehovah’s awful Throne” ; 
“Come, let us join our cheerful songs”; “Jesus 
shall reign where’er the sun”; “There is a land 
of pure delight,” suggested by a view across 
Southampton Water; “When I survey the won- 
drous Cross ”; “QO God, our help in ages past.” 
This, said by Prothero to be “perhaps the 
finest hymn in the English language,” first 
appeared in 1719, under the title of “Man frail, 
and God Eternal,” and is certainly held in universal 
esteem; men of such opposite sympathies as John 
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Bright and Canon Liddon expressing their apprecia- 
tion of it. As written by Watts, the hymn began 
“Our God, our help in ages past.” 


Il. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. Moses ts generally regarded as the author 
of the ninetieth Psalm, of which this hymn is a 
paraphrase. He was advanced in years; his 
experience of life had been long and varied, and 
as he reviewed the whole situation, his heart swells 
with the consciousness of the ever-present help of 
God! When in Egypt, living under bondage and 
oppression, the Israelites had been preserved and 
multiplied ; at the Red Sea, when their destruction 
seemed certain, they were delivered with a high and 
mighty hand; in the wilderness, where for many 
years their natural food supplies had been cut off, 
their table was spread by the good hand of God; 
and all along the way, when the blast of the enemy 
was ever and anon heard, threatening to check 
their progress and overwhelm them with ruin, they 
nevertheless had moved steadily on, by the guidance 
and help of God. 

Moses, in trustful confidence, felt that this 
“experience worketh hope”—the sure and certain 
hope, that the God of the past would be the God of 
the future; “the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever,” and He was their God! As sure as the 
atmosphere was theirs to breathe ; as sure as the 
sun was theirs to enjoy; as sure as life was theirs 
to live; so sure, yea, a thousand times more sure 
was God their God to possess, to use, and to 
enjoy. The atmosphere might become impure; the 
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sun might become clouded; life might become 
exhausted, and they themselves be here to-day and 
gone to-morrow; but our God is still Almighty, 
unchangeably and eternally the same} 


* © God, our Help in ages past, 
Our Hope for years to come; 
Our Shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal Home!" 


2. One of the most ancient of hieroglyphics 
represents God as an Eye upon a sceptre, to denote 
that God sees and rules all; and the most wonderful 
thing in history is the way in which God has looked 
after His people, and made all things work together 
for their good. Pagan Rome might use her imperial 
power to proscribe Christian worship and scatter the . 
Christians, but Rome herself became for centuries 
the centre of Christian influence, and her armies as 
missionaries to spread the Gospel throughout the 
world! England, in the Middle Ages, might become 
the stronghold of Popery, and the bonfire for 
consuming the Scriptures and the saints of God, 
but England reformed has become the storehouse 
of Christian truth, the training school for God’s 
missionaries, and the printing press for the Bible, 
to evangelize the world, and bring its millions of 
people home to God. 

As the City of Refuge was a place of security for 
the poor refugee, so has our God ever been for those 
who served and trusted in Him. The Great Armada 
might set sail to destroy our freedom ard worship, 
but the breath of God could scatter it ag matchwood 
along the seashore! The canons of the Vatican 
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might thunder away at Luther, but the great 
reformer was safely sheltered till his work was 
done! And tens of thousands of our Christian 
forefathers, who lived under the fierce blast of per- 
secution and reproach, and who had to endure the 
hardship of poverty, sickness, and bereavement, were 
sustained by the conscious presence of their never- 
failing God! and could say: 


‘ Under the shadow of Thy Throne 
Thy saints have dwelt secure ; 
Sufficient is Thine Arm alone, 
And our defence is sure!” 


3. We naturally think, argue, and decide dy com- 
parison, comparing ourselves one with another, and 
our fear, hope, comfort, or confidence’is the result of 
this comparison, and the review is quickly done. 
We look at some great man’s life: we see it in 
its closing glory ; back a page or two, and we see 
him in his prime; back a little, and we see his 
youth; and a little further back, his birth ; there we 
have the whole life! What a little space it, after all, 
occupies, from his coming into being till he passes 
away! So, with all history ; we soon look back to 
the beginning, when men were not, and the hills, and 
all the wondrous framework of this world of ours 
stood forth like God’s new-born offspring ; and as 
we are brought face to face with the First Great 
Self-existing Cause of all—God! we are compelled 
to stop in awe and wonder! 

God is. our God—just the same in His nature and 
attributes—before men were, and before this world 
of ours had any being! The mountains, though 
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hoar with the snows of ages, are to Him but as new- 
born babes; young things whose birth was but 
yesterday, mere novelties of an hour! God was the 
Great I AM, when the earth was not a world but a 
chaos, when the mountains were not upheaved, and 
the generations of men had not commenced! If 
God were but of yesterday, He could not be a refuge 
for mortal men; if He, like us, could change and 
cease to be God, He could not be a sure dwelling- 
place for His people! But being Eternal, He is our 
safe abode. 


* Before the hills in order stood, 

Or earth received her frame; 
From everlasting Thou art God, 

To endless years the same! ”’ 


4. What we call ¢zme ts a thing ordained for our ~ 
convenience, and only concerns this world in which 
we live. God revealed His Name as. I AM, for past, 
present and future are ever before the eye of the 
“high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity.” A 
thousand years is a very long period of time. How 
much may be crowded into it, the rise and fall of 
empires, the glory and ruin of dynasties, the 
beginning and end of elaborate systems of philo- 
sophy, and of countless events which concern the 
human race. Yet this period, which may truly be 
called the limit of modern history, and is in human 
language almost identical with an indefinite length 
of time, is to our Eternal God as nothing, as “ yester- 
day when it is past,” even as the blast of a trumpet 
to remind the sleeper that the night-watch is past; 
but the Eternal remains the same! 
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No wonder the prophet exclaimed, “Trust ye 
in the Lord for ever, for in the Lord Jehovah is ever- 
lasting strength.” We may depend upon Him, for 
His arm is never dried up, nor does His strength 
fail. There is no wrinkle upon the brow of Eternity. 
God is where He was at the first: He continues for 
ever a God of infinite power, able to save those that 
trust in Him. The wisdom of the wisest of men, the 
strength of the strongest, the sympathy of the most 
tender-hearted, and the life of the oldest, all will 
come to an end and fail at last, but the attributes of 
our God are always the same, as fresh apd as potent 
as ever. 


“A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Are like an evening gone; 
Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun.” 


5. Seated on the hillside, we have watched the 
river roll steadily and persistently past ; on and on 
it goes, minute after minute, hour after hour, day 
after day, week after week, year after year, genera- 
tion after generation, bearing along with it whatever 
comes in its way, on and on to the great fathomless 
ocean! It absorbs our attention whilst we are there 
watching, but soon we forget all about it as we forget 
a dream; yet the river continues to roll on ever the 
same. Others watched it before we were born ; and 
others again before they were born; all last century, 
and many, many centuries ago, right back from the 
beginning, men watched the passing river, and men 
will watch when we are gone, and the river will still 
continue to flow on and on to the sea! 
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So the great stream of time is ever rolling on, and 
carrying down with it the myriads of human beings, 
with all their cares and fears. No minute passes but 
some, yea, many, are thus borne on. Almost every 
day, from among ourselves, some are thus borne away ; 
one from this household and another from that. We 
pause a little as we watch the current, we meditate 
for a moment on our loss, and then we turn aside 
and pursue our way; still the stream of death rolls 
on day after day, and all through the night and all 
through the year, and all through the century, 
and lo, the whole of the past generation of men, and 
women, and children have been borne away, and 
have passed out of our minds. 


‘‘ Time, like an ever rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away; 
They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day.” 


6. But asa child overtaken with trouble turns in 
thought and deed to its parent, so must we in 
trouble turn to God, and let us rejoice that we can 
do so! The help we have received from Him, in 
spite of our past waywardness, makes Him our 
Hope for the future. We have learned by ex- 
perience that ‘“‘ Vain is the help of man,” and that 
our Hope is in the Lord Who made heaven and — 
earth. The whole earth symbolizes Him to us, 
though but imperfectly. High above all He sits, 
sublimer than mountains, grander than storms, 
nobler than kings, kinder than fathers, and more 
loving than mothers, His feet have indeed trodden 
in human form -the lowest places of the earth, but 
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His head is above all glory, and everywhere is He 
supreme, for “ From everlasting to everlasting Thou 
art God!” 

As we then turn away from the rolling flood to 
pursue our duties, we turn to God in prayer, and 
this is turning from darkness to light, from sorrow 
to joy, from death unto life, even life for evermore ! 
It does make a difference in our walk, in our life, 
and in our home, when we have one with us in 
whom we have confidence. We have confidence 
in God, have we not? that He will guard us, guide 
us, and keep us. For we are His, and He is our 
Father and our God ; and it is for His honour and 
glory that we are kept in safety, and that we finally 
inherit His eternal Home: 


“ O God, our Help in ages past, 
“Our Hope for years to come; 
Be Thou our Guard while troubles last, 
Aud our eternal Home!” Amen. 
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REV. PHILIP DODDRIDGE’S HYMN: 


“6 God of Bethel, Bp Whose Hand.” 


GENESIS xxviii. 20, 21, 


‘« And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, If God will be with me, and will 
keep me in this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, so that I come again to my father’s house in 
peace ; then shall the Lord be my God,” 


I. THE AUTHOR. 

Philip Doddridge, D.D., was born in London, 
June 26th, 1702. He tells us that before he could 
read his mother taught him the history of the Old 
and New Testaments, by the assistance of some 
blue Dutch tiles; and that these stories were the 
means of enforcing such good impressions on his 
heart as never afterwards wore out. At the age of 
ten he was sent to the Grammar School at Kingston- 
upon-Thames, and in 1715, on the death of his 
father, to a school at St. Albans, where his piety 
was marked by visiting the cottagers in his spare 
time, to read to them portions of the Word of God. 
He was offered by the Duchess of Bedford a 
University training for Ordination in the Church of 
England, but declined it, he being himself a Noncon- 
formist, the son of a Nonconformist, and the 
grandson of one of the Nonconforming Ministers 
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under the Commonwealth, who were ejected in 
1662. 

He entered the Rev. J. Jenning’s Nonconformist 
Academy at Kibworth, Leicestershire, which was in 
1722 removed to Hinckley. Here he preached his 
first sermon, at the age of twenty, and was in 1723 
appointed minister at Kibworth, and in 1725 
nominated to succeed Jennings as instructor of 
candidates for the ministry, at Market Harborough 
The great work of his life began in 1729, when he 
accepted a call to minister at Northampton. Here 
he opened an academy with such success that men 
of all ranks in England, Scotland, and Holland, 
confided the training of their sons to his learning 
and piety. His wide range of subjects, which 
included Hebrew, Greek, Algebra, Trigonometry, 
Logic, Philosophy, and Divinity, is proof of his 
learning ; and his wide sympathies, and gentle and 
unaffected goodness left on all the mark of his piety. 
He took interest in the work of Wesley, and 
welcomed and entertained Whitefield. He con- 
tinued his work at Northampton till, in the last 
stage of consumption, he, in search of a milder 
climate, sailed to Lisbon, Seaptemibaed 30th, 1751, and 
died there on October 26th, of the same year. 

His popularity as a preacher is said to have been 
due to his “high susceptibility, joined with physical 
advantages and perfect sincerity.” His sermons 
were practical in character, his aim being to cultivate ~ 
in his hearers a spiritual and devotional frame of 
mind. He preached and wrote on the great 
principles of Christianity and not in any narrow 
party spirit. His works best known at present are, 
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“On the Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul,” 
1745; “The Family Expositor,” six volumes, 1739; 
“Life of Colonel Gardiner”; and his “Hymns 
founded on various Texts in the Holy Scriptures,” 
1755. Those of his hymns which have attained to 
the greatest popularity are “ Awake, my soul, 
stretch every nerve”; “Grace, ’tis a charming 
sound”; “Hark, the glad sound, the Saviour 
comes”; “QO happy day, that fixed my choice”; 
“My God, and is Thy Table spread”; “Ye 
servants of the Lord”; and “O God of Bethel, by 
Whose hand.” 

The earliest form of this well-known and much 
appreciated hymn is that in the handwriting of 
Doddridge, now in the possession of the Rooker 
family, dated “Jany. 16, 1736/7.” It was No. IV: 
in an Edition of 370 hymns by Doddridge, 
published after his death by his friend, Job Orton, 
in 1755; and it was included in the “ Scottish 
Translations and Paraphrases,” in 1745. The hymn 
is found in numerous forms, which may be accounted 
for from the fact that Doddridge’s hymns were 
freely circulated in MS. during his lifetime, and 
alterations in the text were made by others as well 
as by himself. It originally bore the title of 
“Jacob’s Vow.” The hymn specially appeals to 
those who have been religiously brought up, but 
who now find themselves in trying circumstances. 
It was Dr. Livingstone’s favourite hymn, and 
during his lonely wanderings through Africa he 
was often cheered by it, and when his remains were 
buried in Westminster Abbey it was sung beside his 
grave, 
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II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 

1. We are all inclined, like Jacob, to Jlocaltse 
God—to the church, to the altar, to the ministry, 
and to think that if we get away from these we are 
away from Him. But though we may have deceived 
our father, wronged our brother, left our home and 
all our ill-gotten gain, and come out wanderers in 
the wilderness, we find that conscience has come 
with us, reproaching us, and reminding us of the 
early days, and of the pious home, out of which we 
are shut by our own sin. We make our bed, and 
we lie upon it, and in our misery we sleep. But 
from that sleep we awake with a start; for lo, the 
Lord is in this place, and we knew it not! WNot- 
withstanding our sin, God, the God of our fathers, is 
with us, and He speaks to us in love! Heaven is 
open to us, and the angels are near ready to do us 
service ! 

From that moment Jacob became a new creature. 
The change was in Jacob, not in God. For God 
had always been near him; had always loved him; 
had always been speaking to him; but he had 
never realised it, never responded to it, until now. 
It is only when darkness gathers about us that we 
see the shining stars. It is only when we have 
toiled all night that we discern the form of Jesus on 
the shore. It is only when all other voices are 
hushed that we hear the “still small voice” of God. 
But what a revelation! The wilderness—Bethel— 
the House of God! And we ourselves, loved, 
led, cared for and protected by God, in the same 
wilderness where He preserved, led, and blessed 
our fathers! 
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“O God of Bethel, by Whose hand 
Thy people still are fed ; 
Who through this weary pilgrimage 
Hast all our fathers led.” 


2. The day that fixed his choice on God was a 
happy day for Jacob. He rose early in the morning, 
built an altar, worshipped God, and vowed a vow. 
God had chosen him, and he chose God. God had 
spoken to him, and he spoke to God. God had 
vowed that He would be his God, and he vowed 
that he would be His servant; not in the mean 
spirit of one who was making a bargain, but with 
the grateful heart of one who recognised and was 
ready to do his duty. His Bethel-fear has passed 
into Bethel-joy, and having a new heart ‘within him, 
his father’s God above him, and a prosperous way 
before him, “He strode a swifter pace, with high 
raised feet, for the joy the vision gave him” 
(Genesis xxix. I, margin). He could say: 


“T slept and dreamt that life was beauty ; 
I waked and found that life was duty.” 


It becomes us to do our duty. We are God’s by 
“Creation, preservation, and all the blessings of this 
life.’ Our bodies are His, for He made them; our 
souls are His, for He redeemed them ; our faculties 
are His, for He gave them; our possessions are 
His, for He bestowed them; and our duty is to 
acknowledge all this. As a nation our fathers did 
so by stamping upon the coin of the realm the 
words—Dez Gratza—By the grace of God. What 
God has been in the past He can be in the present; 
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what He was to our fathers, He can be to us; and 
He wants each one to pause on the threshold of. 
life’s journey, and realise that He is our God, and to 
vow that we will be His servants : 


* Our vows, our prayers, we now present 
Before Thy throne of grace ; 
God of our fathers, be the God 
Of their succeeding race.” 


3. Jacob zs on a journey, and God promises to be 
his guide; he is in the midst of many and great 
dangers, and God promises protection; he is 
friendless, and God promises to be with him; he 
cannot understand how this can be, and God 
promises that it will surely come to pass! Thus 
fear leaves Jacob’s heart, and love gleams in his 
eyes. Like another famous pilgrim of whom we 
read, “So I saw in my dream, that just as Christian 
came up with the Cross, his burden loosed from off 
‘his shoulders, and fell from off his back, and began 
to tumble; and so continued to do till it came to. 
the mouth of the sepulchre, where it fell in, and I 
saw it no more. Then was Christian glad and 
lightsome, and said, with a merry heart—‘ He hath 
given me rest by His sorrow, and life by His death,’ 
Then he stood still awhile to look and wonder: even 
till the springs that were in his head sent the waters 
down his cheeks.” 

Is not this true to nature and to grace? It is 
when your erring child is sore afflicted, when his 
waywardness has brought pain to his body, trouble 
to his mind, and anguish to his soul, that you 
approach him with the fullest manifestation of your 
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love; and the manifestation of your love draws out 
his love, and makes him your devoted child. It is 
the Father’s love that wins our affection. It is “the 
love of Christ” that constrains us to consecrate 
ourselves to Him, to follow Him, and to trust Him 
for all that is necessary for life’s journey; and 
till we do this we are robbing Him of His own 
possession, and ourselves of the fulness of His 
salvation : 


“ Through each perplexing path of life 
Our wandering footsteps guide: 
Give us, each day, our daily bread, 
And raiment fit provide.” 


4. But Jacob thought of home. Prosperity in a 
distant land may be honourable, but the heart 
yearns for home, and cannot long be happy away 
from it. So he erected a pillar not only as a 
memorial of the past, and a consecration of the 
present, but also as a sign that in the future he 
would possess that land. And though he was a 
solitary exile, with four hundred miles of desert 
before him, and no definite prospect at the end, 
he nevertheless sets up his pillar, there in that 
promised land, as though’he said, “This land is 
mine, and, on the authority of God, I shall yet 
inherit it.” And we know that after twenty-one 
years, he returned to be a prince with God, in that 
land of promise. 

We are all travellers through a life in which there 
are difficulties and dangers, and it becomes us not 
only to make our covenant with God, but also to 
set up our pillar, and pour on it the oil of a con- 
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secrated life, feeling sure that if we keep His 
covenant He will keep His word, and bring us 
home in peace. It is a relief to the mariner to receive 
on board the pilot who knows the dangerous rocks 
and reefs, and is able to steer the ship safely into 
the desired haven. And is it not a relief for us to 
have One Who knows all things, and Who is as 
able as He is willing to bring us safely into the port 
of peace? 


“O spread Thy covering wings around, 
Till all our wanderings cease, 
And at our Fathers loved abode, 
Our souls arrive in peace.” 


5. For, like all the Patriarchs, Jacob was but @ 
sojourner in earth, who “Looked for a City which 
hath foundations, whose Builder and Maker is 
God”: having in “the House of God” on earth an 
earnest of “the House of God” in heaven. This 
is our “joy and peace in believing”—we have “the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come.” So we go on from strength to strength 
increasing in confidence and joy as we approach the 
Promised Land. For as the bud is the promise of 
the flower; as the first-fruits are the promise of the 
harvest; as the streaks of early dawn are the 
promise of the coming day; so are Christian joy, 
peace, and hope, the promise of our heavenly 
home. 

A Scotch missionary writes: “ This hymn has 
helped me beyond all others. It has been my 
solace and comfort in times of trouble, and my 
cheer in joy. It is woven into the warp and woof 
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of my spiritual being. Its strains were the first 
I was taught to lisp, and, God helping me, they 
will be the last as I pass through the veil.” For 
whoever may leave us or whatever we may lose, 
we part not from our best Friend, nor lose our 
best portion. We cannot be lonely, if God be with 
us. We cannot want, if He provide for us. We 
cannot err, if He guide us. We cannot perish, if 
He preserve us. And we cannot be unhappy, if we 
know that He is preparing us for our home and 
leading us to it! 


“ Such blessings from Thy gracious hand 
Our humble prayers implore ; 


And Thou shalt be our chosen God 
And portion, evermore.” Amen. 
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¥. 
REV. CHARLES WESLEY’S HYMN: 


Jesu, Rover of mp Sout.” 


ISAIAH xxxii. 2. 


‘« A man shall be as a hiding-place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest.” 


I. THE AUTHOR. 


The eighteenth century found the religious life of 
England at a very low ebb. Warfare, recklessness, 
luxury, pleasure, sin and unbelief followed each 
other in quick and natural succession; with the 
result that the mass of the people, high and low, 
being smitten with the leprosy of iniquity, neither 
wanted nor cared for the restraining influences of 
religion. The fatal disease took possession of the 
Church, the clergy were often non-resident, the 
churches and churchyards neglected, the services 
omitted, Holy Communion unobserved, and parish 
visitation almost unknown. If God, Who forsook 
the Tabernacle at Shiloh, had forsaken the Church 
of England, none could say that it was undeserved 
But God has never left Himself without witness ; 
and the century which produced its great statesmen, 
warriors, and poets, also produced its great witnesses 
for the truth of God to stem the tide of evil, and 
revive that righteousness which can alone exalt the 
nation. F 
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Undoubtedly the great leaders of the Evangelical 
revival of the eighteenth century were the two 
brothers, John and Charles Wesley, born at Epworth 
Rectory, Lincolnshire. The family life in that 
Rectory gives us a beautiful picture of the good side 
of clerical life in that century. The father, a clear, 
vigorous, common-sense man, highly educated, with 
a high standard of faith and morals, and a plain 
brusque way of speaking, ministered for forty years 
with little income and amid many privations. The 
mother, famous for her piety, and the devotion with 
which she herself educated her family and inspired 
them for a life of usefulness. The sons, going to 
Oxford, and there, grieved at the irreligion which 
prevailed, bravely forming a little band of young 
men pledged to lead pure lives, to attend Holy 
Communion, to visit the poor, and to fast, pray, and 
study God’s Word together: how they were 
ridiculed, and how their influence spread all over 
the country, in their efforts to reclaim people from 
sin, or wake them up from their cold, dead, formal 
religion, is all a matter of history, 

From the. first, John Wesley, with his usual 
instinct, saw how hymns could be used, not only 
to awake the careless, and kindle a spirit of devo- 
tion, but to instruct people in the faith, and be 
to them a kind of Creed in verse. So hymns were 
- composed and used with marvellous success in their 
mission work. John Wesley could write good 
hymns, and Charles Wesley could preach good 
sermons, but the popular idea is correct, that John 
was the preacher, and Charles was the poet. The 
saying that, the appearance of a good hymn is as 
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rare as that of a comet, was falsified by Charles 
Wesley writing a few thousand, most of them very 
good. There are in our Church Hymnal some 
thirty hymns by him, and we should not like to 
lose any—such as, “Christ, Whose glory fills the 
skies” ; “ Hark, the herald angels sing!”’; “Lo, He 
comes with clouds descending”; ‘ Love divine, all 
love excelling”; “Soldiers of Christ, arise”; “Ye 
servants of God, your Master proclaim” ; and “ Jesu, 
Lover of my soul,” of which Henry Ward Beecher 
said, “I would rather have written this hymn than 
have the fame of all the kings that ever sat on the 
earth.” 

Charles Wesley was a true poet and a perfect 
hymn writer. There is no confusion of thought in 
any of his hymns. One idea is carried through and 
worked out, In this hymn, which was written 
shortly after the great spiritual change which the 
author underwent in 1738, and was published in 
1739, the idea is a drowning man clinging to his 
Saviour, and the analogy is kept up throughout. 
No wonder that the hymn has been a help and 
comfort to thousands, not only in the Churches, but 
amid the adversities and calamities of every-day 
life. Charles wrote his hymns at all times and 
under all circumstances—on the road, on horseback, 
on a stage-coach, in a boat. Something arrested 
his attention, a thought struck him, out came his 
note-book, and down went a hymn. He died in 
1788 at the age of eighty-one, and was buried in 
Marylebone Churchyard, London, for he had said: 
“T have lived and I die in the communion of the 
Church of England, and I will be buried in the 
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churchyard of my parish church.” In 1876 a 
monument was placed in Westminster Abbey to 
the memory of the Wesleys, with this inscription: 


JOHN. WESLEY, M.A. 
BORN JUNE 17, 1703; DIED MARCH 2, 1794. 


CHARLES WESLEY, M.A. 
BORN DECEMBER 18, 1707; DIED MARCH 29, 1788. 


“7 look upon all the world as my parish.” 


“God buries His workmen, but carries on His work.” 


II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 

1. A dreadful storm and tempest were raging on 
the sea, filling the hearts of those on shore with fear 
and dread, for through the dim light of early morn 
a ship was seen foundering, and presently crew and 
passengers are struggling in the raging waters to 
reach some object of safety. Most fail and dis- 
appear; a few clasp the wreckage, and hope in 
some way to reach haven. Charles Wesley, the 
story goes, roused by the storm, had opened his 
casement window, and was standing looking out 
on the stormy scene, when a bird, exhausted by 
the buffeting wind and pursued by a hawk, flew 
through the open window into his bosom, and of 
course found protection. Under the inspiration 
of these circumstances he turned to his desk and 
wrote this hymn—so realistic, so full of danger, 
and intense anxiety to find rest and safety. 

But no shipwrecked man or woman, no dove 
pursued by hawk, has greater need of shelter and 
protection than the soul of man. What storms are 
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raging in many a man’s soul, which he cannot allay 
and from which he cannot escape; what beastly 
passions, what fiendish lusts, what hellish thoughts, 
rage about us at times, and follow us like birds of 
prey which we cannot beat off! Oh, do we not 
at times long to fly from such storms, such birds 
of prey, such temptations of the devil, and hide 
ourselves in some haven of rest? 


“‘ Jesu, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy Bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past ; 
Safe into the haven guide: 
O, receive my soul at last! 


2. Not long ago the newspapers told us of a 
vessel, which had been storm-bound in port, going 
down the Channel, when the captain thought he 
heard a votce stinging ; he listened and looked, and 
saw a dark speck out in the water. A boat was 
lowered, and as the crew approached, they found 
a woman, holding in one arm her child, and with 
the other firmly. hanging on to a floating spar, 
while with feeble breath she was singing this hymn, 
as her dying prayer to her Saviour! Helpless 
indeed was her condition in such a sea! There was 
nothing else within reach or sight from which 
she could obtain support! Is it very wonderful 
that she hung on to that spar for all she was worth, 
and that at such a time her soul should cling to her 
Saviour ? 

We are not among those who feign to despise 
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learning, wealth, position, or titles, for such things 
are God’s gifts, and they may be, and are meant 
to be blessings to us and to others when rightly 
used ; but are they not poor things to depend upon, 
when the waves of sickness and death are rolling 
over us! Poor things to cover us, when the hand of 
judgment is close upon us! There is no other 
refuge to which we can turn, no one else upon 
whom we can hang, “in the hour of death and the 
day of Judgment,” save Christ Jesus. 


“Other refuge have I none, 

Hangs my helpless soul on Thee; 
Leave, ah! leave me not alone, 

Still support and comfort me. 
All my trust on Thee is stay’d, 

All my help from Thee I bring ; 
Cover my defenceless head 

With the shadow of Thy wing.” 


3. But, as one said when rescued after many 
hours’ exposure to the sea, “Oh, 1 did pray, but the 
answer seemed a long time coming!” So, trial, 
trouble, adversity, sickness, and even death do at 
times seem to last so long, that one is tempted to 
despair of relief and to think oneself cast off and 
forsaken; Most saints have had this trial. David, 
in distress, cried: “ Leave me not, neither forsake 
me, O God of my salvation.” Even Christ Jesus, 
true Son of Man as He was, could not help, in 
those long dark hours of suffering and loneliness on 
the Cross, crying out, “ My God, My God, why hast 


Thou forsaken Me!” Even natural darkness 
produces a very lonely and dread sort of feeling 
43 
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upon most people, but spiritual darkness is a thing 
that every pious soul shrinks from with awe. 

But true faith, will not, cannot, really die. Like 
Job it will say, “Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.” Like the prophet it will say, “Cry 
aloud, spare not!” Like Christ Jesus it will pray 
even on the Cross and in the dark. And through 
the darkness the sun—the visible token of God’s 
Presence—will shine, and, as we have seen a ship, 
battered, broken, and torn with the storm, coming 
safely into port, so the distressed but faithful soul 
comes home at last. 


“Wilt Thou not regard my call? 
Wilt Thou not accept my prayer? 
Lo! I sink, I faint, I fall! 
Lo! on Thee I cast my care! 
Reach me out Thy gracious hand! 
While I of Thy strength receive, 
Hoping against hope I stand, 
Dying, and behold I live!” 


4. A steamer in the South Sea was overtaken by 
one of those dreadful thunderstorms, which are not 
infrequent in those parts, and amid the blinding 
sheets of flame and the bursts of thunder, the 
passengers became mad with panic, to the danger 
of all on board; when someone, as by instinct 
struck up this well-known hymn, others quickly 
joined in, and soon the panic was allayed, and that 
order and sense of duty restored which piloted the 
ship through the storm. So, as we sail through life 
we are not infrequently overtaken by both natural 
and spiritual storms, and a panic is often the result 
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We lose, as it were, our head, our heart, our faith, 
and, conscious of our own helplessness and unfitness 
to control and guide our affairs or ourselves, conclude 
that all is lost. 

What we want then is to have our faith revived, 
and to know that weak, helpless, erring and sinful 
as we are, our Saviour Christ is equal to all 
emergencies. The sea may ebb and flow, but Christ 
is ever the same; strong, though we are weak; 
true, though we are false; pure, though we are 
defiled ; standing as the Roc of Ages in the midst 
of the waters, ever ready, ever willing, and always 
able to save to the uttermost all that come unto God 
by Him. 


“Thou, O Christ, art all I want; 
More than all in Thee I find; 
Raise the fallen, cheer the faint, 
Heal the sick, and lead the blind. 
Just and holy is Thy Name; 
I am all unrighteousness 
False and full of sin I am; 
Thou art full of truth and grace.” 


5. At such a time, if we wish to have the favour 
of a great man, we naturally think that we must 
do something to deserve his favour, and commend 
ourselves to his notice. Thus would we treat with 
God, as if He were such an one as ourselves, when, 
alas, the plain truth is, we can do nothing in that 
stormy sea, except by His help, by His grace, by 
His favour! But He is “full of Grace”—as fuil as 
the sea is of water, which our sin cannot corrupt ; 
as full as the sun is of light, which our rebellion 
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cannot dim; as full as the universe is of space, 
which our unbelief cannot narrow: Oh, how full, 
how “plenteous ” that grace must be, first to make 
us pure, and then to keep us pure! to spring up 
within our heart like a perennial fountain, and to 
keep on till our purified soul passes from time to 
eternity! . 

By which it is evident that we cannot at any time 
dispense with grace, for our religious life is, as it is 
meant to be, progressive. If the Jewish refugee, 
even after he had been admitted into the city of 
refuge, wandered outside of it, he was in danger 
of death. So are we in danger of spiritual death, 
if we wander away from Jesus, and follow the 
devices and desires of our own hearts. We must 
then live within the boundaries of our City of 
Refuge, and daily pray for His grace, which can 
alone keep us from falling, and at last present us 
faultless before the throne of God. 


** Plenteous grace with Thee is found, 

Grace to cover all my sin: 

Let the healing stream abound, 
Make and keep me pure within. 

Thou of life the fountain art, 
Freely let me take of Thee; 

Spring Thou up within my heart 
Rise, to all eternity.” 
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Vi. 
THE REV. JOHN CENNICK’S HYMN: 


“EBifdren of the Heavenfp Ging.” 


PSALM cxix. 54. 
‘¢Thy statutes have been my songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” 


IT has been said that, “The songs of English- 
speaking people are for the most part hymns.” 
Though we are by no means an emotional or a 
demonstrative people, yet, our Holy Religion has in 
the past so entered into our national life, and so 
charged the very atmosphere we breathe, that 
when, in seasons of joy or sorrow, we sing, our song 
is apt to assume the nature of ahymn. Being staid, 
and practical in temperament, we like that best 
which has been a help to us, and which may bea 
help to others. As at sea one ship will signal to 
another a message of good tidings or a word of warn- 
ing, so let us as we sail ‘‘ O’er the world’s tempestuous 
sea,” not be ashamed to bear witness to other 
voyagers, of the comfort and help we have received 
from certain hymns. 

There are few of us who have not, at some time or 
other, felt the magic influence of some old hymn. 
The familiar tune reached our ear, from some place 
of worship, or from some devout soul thus expressing 
itself in song, as we perhaps sauntered along the 
road, or as we followed our calling in the factory, the 
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shop, the office, or on board ship; and at the time it 
seemed like the voice of an angel of God, awakening 
the memories of the past, and recalling the days that 
are no more. For around the hymn and its tune 
how many associations gather! How quickly they 
transfer us over land or sea, back to the years of 
childhood, to the school, to the parish church, to the 
humble home, to those we “loved long since, and 
lost awhile!” Sometimes the hymn of youth is 
applicable all through life, and remains the hymn of 
our old age. The one we are now to consider is of 
this character. 


I. THE AUTHOR. 


John Cennick, born at Reading, December 12th, 
1718, though a descendant of a Quaker family, was 
brought up in the Church of England. For a time 
he held the office of land surveyor at Reading. In 
1739, coming under the influence of the Wesleys, he 
helped them, and was appointed a teacher in a 
school for colliers’ children at Kingswood, and shortly 
afterwards a lay preacher; but owing to doctrinal 
differences he parted from the Wesleys in 1740, and 
he then assisted Whitefield. In 1745 he joined the 
Moravians, and was by them ordained deacon in 
London, in 1749. He died in London, July 4th, 1755, 
aged thirty-seven. Cennick published in 1741, “Sacred 
Hymns for the Children of God”; in 1743, “ Sacred 
Hymns for Religious Societies”; and in 1754, 
“Hymns for Little Children.” He was a true poet, 
and some of his compositions will continue to be 
used in the homes as well as in the Churches, such 
as the graces, “ Be present at our table, Lord”; and 
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“ We thank Thee, Lord, for this our food” ; and the 
hymns, “Brethren, let us join to bless”; and 
“Children of the Heavenly King.” 

This is the author’s most popular hymn. It first 
appeared in his “Sacred Hymns for the Children 
of God,” 1741. There were twelve verses, but in 
1753 Whitefield selected six verses for his collection, 
and thus the abbreviated form came into use, and is 
found in most Hymn Books published in the English 
language for more than a hundred years. We often 
find that a hymn which is a great favourite with 
the aged, does not appeal to the young, but rather 
tends to give them a gloomy idea of life and religion. 
Time and experience will modify this, but at present 
it does not suit them. But this hymn takes hold of 
them. The first word touches the keynote of their 
nature; the first line inspires them with a noble 
ideal; and the first verse reveals the true object of 
life, and supplies them with joyous music by the 
way. The author’s early education had apparently 
not been in vain; for it comes out and is stamped 
upon every verse of this hymn. 


II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. Weare children of God. When we received 
Christ as our Saviour we received not only Christ 
but heaven’s greatest blessings; for God’s love and 
mercy came to us through Christ, and having Christ, 
we were adopted into His family, and became 
children of God! Few things impress and influence 
children more than their relationship to the good 
and great, for it makes them feel that they have 
a history to maintain. It sets an ideal before them, 
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and gives them something to live for, to work for, 
and to fight for. Something that they must not 
disgrace, but preserve whole and as unsullied 
as they received it; and which disposes them to 
step out day by day, like soldiers on the march, to 
the patriotic tune of maintaining the traditions of 
the past, and if possible enriching them by their own 
personal fidelity and valour. 

Not only does singing help to sustain, but also to 
inspire us, and with the works and ways of God 
our Saviour for our subject, we are more than 
encouraged. The Son of the Living God taking our 
nature upon Him, and passing through our life with 
all its joys and sorrows, rejoicing with those who 
rejoice, and weeping with those that weep! Poor as 
the poorest, yet brave as the bravest, overcoming the 
world, the flesh, and the devil! Meeting death, 
and passing through the grave to rise to the life 
immortal, King of kings, and Lord of lords. Living 
and reigning for us and for our salvation, all His 
attributes at our disposal, to guard and guide, to 
help and feed, to cleanse and sanctify, to welcome 
and to glorify in His heavenly kingdom. 


** Children of the heavenly King ! 
As ye journey, sweetly sing: 
Sing your Saviour’s worthy praise, 
Glorious in His works and ways!” 


2. “lam going home,’ said a saint of old, “and I 
rejoice that I have a home to go to, and dear ones 
awaiting me!” Here we are strangers and pilgrims, 
but we are not travelling to a strange place, 
but to our native land—our Father’s House—the 
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home of God’s children. “The way” to it is 
not new. It is no modern invention, no exclusive 
system or sect of yesterday. It is Christ’s way; 
the way wherein His apostles wrought, His saints 
walked, His martyrs witnessed, and our fathers 
trod. We need not, must not, give way to doubt 
or despair ; difficulties we may, probably will, meet, 
for the enemy is on the watch, but if we keep in 
the way, “the way the fathers trod,” pushing on and 
making progress day by day, we shall find the way 
safe, and the end peace and joy! 

Sometimes we hear of an emigrant settling down 
in some goodly land, and sending such glowing 
accounts of the place and of his own happiness, that 
relatives feel constrained to go there too. So when 
our Elder Brother went to the heavenly land, other 
members of His household, constrained by His 
testimony, followed; and we, assured of their 
happiness, in that land of life and light and joy, 
set our faces thitherward. For we are all united 
in Christ Jesus; here we are zz Christ, there they 
are with Christ—all one family—part have entered 
the good land, others are passing in, and we shall 
soon be there; where we “shall see the King in His 
beauty, . . . and behold the land that is very 
far off.” 


“ We are travelling home to God, 
In the way the fathers trod: 
They are happy now, and we 
Soon their happiness shall see.” 


3. It has been said that “Christian giving is 
good, but Christian living is better.” So it is; 
SI 
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better for the one who thus lives, better for the cause 
for which he lives, better for those among whom he 
lives; for godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having the promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come.” No doubts disturb him, 
no fears trouble him, and having “his title clear,” 
his daily life is one of joy and peace, and his daily 
influence is as a living epistle “known and read of 
all men.” 

Our Blessed Lord, having heaven for His throne 
knew that His disciples could only commend it in 
proportion as they were happy in the belief of it; so 
He inspired their personal interest in the heavenly 
kingdom, by such words as, “ In My Father’s house 
are many mansions: if it were not so, I would have 
told you. I goto prepare a place for you. And if 
I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again, and receive you unto Myself; that where I 
am, there ye may be also.” God being our Father, 
Christ Jesus our Brother, and heaven our home, 


“ Sing, ye little flock and blest ; 
You on Jesus’ throne shall rest: 
There your seat is now prepared, 
There your kingdom and reward.” 


4. <A touching tradition pictures the aged apostle 
S. John, when a lonely home-sick exile on the Isle of 
Patmos, going, day by day, to an elevated spot on 
the ocean rock, and casting a longing look o’er the 
wide waste of waters towards Jerusalem; as if by 
thus gazing with all his soul, he could bring nearer 
to his heart, if not to his sight, the city and the 
people he loved so well. And though the sea 
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separated him from them, yet who can doubt, that 
his daily outlook helped to keep him true to 
Christ, and to His Church and people; and prepared 
him for the vision of the “New Jerusalem, coming 
down from God out of heaven,” which revealed 
God as dwelling with His people for their abiding 
happiness and security! 

Believing as we do that we are travelling away 
from the “changes and chances of this mortal life,” 
to the prepared home and city of our God, which 
can neither be impaired by time, nor disturbed by 
danger; where there is no sickness to distress, no 
bereavement to sadden, and no anxiety to harass, 
the eternal life of the redeemed—we may well look 
on day by day, stimulated and encouraged by faith’s 
vision of the holy city, and of our loving and waiting 
Lord. 


‘“* Lift your eyes, ye sons oflight, 
Sion’s city is in sight! 
There our endless home shall be, 
There our Lord we soon shall see.” 


5. As we draw near the end of our journey, we 
should expect the powers of evil to oppose us, and also 
to use against us their strongest weapon of fear. But 
let us not forget that /zaz is also an instinct which God 
has planted within us, and which like the ringing of a 
bell tells us of the approach of danger, that we may 
be on our guard against it. At such a time we bear 
witness to the truth of God, as well as exhibit 
our own faith, when we resist the temptation 
of fear, and are able to look up joyfully, like 
S. Stephen, who said, “ Behold, I see the heavens 
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opened, and the Son of man standing on the right 
hand of God .. . Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.” 

For our blessed Lord Who, as our Elder Brother 
and Gracious Saviour, travelled over life’s road 
before us, though, true to human nature, He was 
sorrowful as He approached Gethsemane and 
Calvary, yet, “For the joy that was set before 
Him endured the Cross, despising the shame, and 
is set down at the right hand of the Throne of 
God.” He now bids and encourages His servants 
and soldiers to go forward in the march, assured 
of His Presence, His help, and His guidance at the 
close, as well as at the beginning of their journey 
and Who often so increases their faith and courage, 
as to enable them in the presence of danger to 
say, “Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art 
with me” 


“ Fear not, brethren! Joyful stand 
On the borders of your land; 
Jesus Christ, your Father’s Son, 
Bids you undismayed go on.” 


6. When the Israelites came out of Egypt, chey 
marched on day by day towards their promised land. 
True, they came to Marah with its bitter waters, but 
they could not settle there. They came to Elim 
with its palm-trees and wells of water, but they did 
not settle there. They came to Sinai with its daily 
manna, its flowing stream, and its Divine relations, 
but they must not settle there. And though the 
Amalekites, Amorites, Moabites, and innumerable 
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enemies arose to stop them, they could neither settle 
nor be stopped, but must go on, having the Presence 
of God and the leadership of His prophet, to the 
land where their fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
had lived: out of which no enemy could keep them, 
and into which it was their determination to enter, 
and there enjoy the abiding Presence and blessings 
of their God. 

So, we Christians were redeemed to march on day 
by day, as those “ Who desire a better country, 
that is, a heavenly.” And though we also come to 
Marah with its bitter trials, to Elim with its pleasant 
places, to Sinai with its refreshing means of Grace, 
and have our enemies and times of warfare, yet 
having the Divine Presence and Leadership of God 
our Saviour, with the Promised Land ahead, which 
is ours by covenant promise, and out of which no 
enemy can keep us, we shall enter in and enjoy the 
everlasting blessings of our Lord and Christ, if we 
are but obedient to His leadership and follow Him 
to the end. 


‘‘ Lord, obediently we go, 
Gladly leaving all below; 
Only Thou our Leader be, 
And we still will follow Thee.” 
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VII. 
WILLIAM COWPER’S HYMN: 


“God Wroves in a UWysterious Way.” 


PsaALM lIxxvii. 19. 
‘‘Thy footsteps are not known.” 


I, THE AUTHOR. 

William Cowper, the best of English letter-writers, 
and the most distinguished Christian poet of his 
day, was born of an old and honourable family, 
at his father’s Rectory, Berkhampstead, Herts., 
November 26th, 1731. He lost his mother when 
he was six years old, but her tenderness and piety 
left a lasting impression upon him. Fifty years 
afterwards he wrote: “I can truly say that not a 
week—not a day passes, in which I do not think 
of her.” While in his poem on “My mother’s 
picture,” he has embalmed her memory, in one of 
the most affectionate tributes that ever came from 
the heart of ason. From childhood he was delicate 
and shy, with a constitutional tendency to des- 
pondency. At his first school he was profoundly 
wretched, being the butt and victim of his rougher 
companions; but at Westminster he was happier, 
and numbered among his contemporaries Warren 
Hastings, Colman, and Churchill. 
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He was articled to the law, but cared not for 
the profession. On the death of his father, he was 
nominated to the clerkship of the Journals of the 
House of Lords, but the dread of appearing 
publicly in the Lords, to show his fitness for the 
appointment, overthrew his reason. Three times he 
attempted suicide, and had to be secluded in a home 
for the insane, at St. Albans, where he remained for 
eight months ; and thenceforth he became a sedentary 
invalid, dependant on his friends, his life being an 
alternation of religious melancholy and of sound 
and even genial energy. 

On his removal to Huntingdon, he formed his 
lifelong friendship with Mr. and Mrs. Unwin; Mr, 
Unwin being at the time Rector of Grimstone, in 
Norfolk, was, soon after making the acquaintance 
of Cowper, killed whilst riding to church one Sunday 
morning. At Olney, under the guidance of the Rev. 
John Newton, Cowper’s days were full of the realisa- 
tion of God’s favour, which made this period the 
happiest and most lucid of his life. For nineteen 
years this was the poet’s home. Here he wrote 
nearly all his poems, hymns, and letters, and 
most of them in the summer-house which he had 
erected with his own hands. 

In his time of affliction, which lasted several 
months, he was patiently tended by Newton, and 
nursed by Mrs. Unwin. To beguile the tedium of 
recovery, he occupied himself with carpentry, 
gardening, and domesticating his famous hares. 
On Mrs. Unwin’s suggestion he wrote, and published, 
in 1782, his first volume of poems; and on the 
suggestion of Lady Austin he wrote “The Task” 
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and “John Gilpin,” which established his fame. 
Mrs. Unwin’s death at East Dereham, in Norfolk, 
in 1796, left upon him a “fixed despair,” till his 
departure, April 25th, 1800, when relief came, for it 
is said that, just before his last breath was drawn, 
the two physicians who were watching him saw a 
smile, so marvellous in its blending of astonish- 
ment, delight, and thankfulness, come over his 
face, that they said to one another, he is telling 
us as plainly as if he could speak it, “I am getting 
into heaven after all!” And one who saw him after 
death says, that “With the composure and calm- 
ness of his face there mingled, as it were, a holy 
surprise.” He was buried by the side of Mrs, 
Unwin, in St. Edmund’s Chapel, East Dereham 
Church. 

Under Newton’s influence Cowper engaged in 
parish work, and wrote the sixty-eight hymns, 
which Newton published in the Olney Collection, 
“to perpetuate the remembrance of an intimate 
and endeared friendship.” Some writers have blamed 
Newton for this, and almost held him responsible for 
Cowper’s recurring insanity, They forget that Cowper 
had fits of insanity long before Newton knew him; 
and that the facts all point to Newton’s influence 
being most wholesome and blessed. As the 
Quarterly Review has pointed out, Cowper 
needed a companion of kindred sentiment with 
whom he could freely exchange ideas. He could 
not in the whole world have found a better com- 
panion than Newton. They were equal in love 
and piety, though one was a finer genius and the 
other a more vigorous character. Certainly we 
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should never have had Cowper’s hymns but for 
Newton, perhaps we should never have had his 
poems, probably we should never have heard of 
Cowper at all. It is so easy for those who do 
nothing to criticise the methods of those who 
work ! 

Cowper’s poems show no trace of his malady; 
they are full of a healthy piety, and should be in 
the hands of all our young people, for nowhere 
else will they find faults and vices so bravely con- 
demned, and personal religion so charmingly 
commended. None of these hymns of his com- 
position are likely to be forgotten, “ Jesus, where’er 
Thy people meet”; “Hark, my soul, it is the 
Lord” ; “Oh, for a closer walk with God”; “ The 
Spirit breathes upon the word”; “What various 
hindrances we meet ” ; ‘‘ Sometimes a light surprises”; 
and “ God moves in a mysterious way.” 

The commonly accepted history of this hymn 
is that Cowper, during one of his temporary fits 
of insanity in 1774, became possessed with the 
idea that he should go to a particular part of the 
River Ouse, at Olney, and drown himself. So he 
hired a post-chaise and started; but happily the 
driver missed his way, and as Cowper walked home 
through the fields, the cloud lifted from his mind, 
and in a spirit of gratitude he wrote this hymn. 
Julian, however, insists that it was written shortly 
before this fit of insanity came on, which gives 
the hymn a more vivid meaning. It is a little 
consolation to know, from Newton, that it was not 
an attempted suicide of despair, but rather a 
delusion ; a firm belief “that it was the will of God 
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he should, after the example of Abraham, perform 
an expensive act of obedience, and offer, not a son, 
but himself.” The hymn first appeared in 1774, and 
from the first it gradually grew in importance 
and interest, until it has become one of the most 
widely known and best used hymns in English 
speaking lands. 


II, THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING: 


1. A father’s way is beyond the conception of 
his child, and God’s way is beyond ours; He 
could not be God unless it were so: but the way 
is wise and right because He is God and knows 
what He is doing; for what is mysterious to us is 
not so to Him, and time and experience often reveal 
this to us. Time was when men thought that it 
was a great waste of space for the sea to occupy 
two-thirds of the surface of this world; and that 
it was a dreadful calamity for a storm to periodically 
sweep across the earth. But science now teaches us 
that the vast expanse of the sea is necessary to 
nourish the earth, and that the storm is necessary 
to purify the air and preserve the life of man and 
beast. : . 

God knew all this in the past and He knows it 
now, He knows exactly what He is doing through 
the operation of His laws ; and just in proportion as 
we know that He knows, and that we can leave Him 
“to manage His own affairs,” we, like children, may 
be happy! The sea may at times roar and swell, 
and threaten to invade our habitations: the storm 
may at times disturb our peace, and seem to be 
sweeping the earth with desolation and ruin; but 
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there is ‘“‘a needs be,” and our God holds them 
in check, and controls them by His Almighty 
Power. 


‘God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 


2. How marvellous it is to think that ages before 
man came into this world, God was preparing it for 
man, and furnishing it for his comfort! That down in 
the deep mines of earth, the stone and marble, the 
coal, iron, brass, silver, and gold, were skilfully being 
prepared for man’s use. And that though the old 
world of byegone empires busied itself in excavating 
and using these hidden wonders, and though every 
succeeding generation has done likewise, yet the 
never-failing supply goes on; for one shelf is no 
sooner emptied than others are found full and 
skilfully arranged for our use and comfort! 

Thus God’s bright designs concerning us have 
been and still are treasured up, and in due time 
are made to work for our welfare. Far back in Old 
Testament times our God was arranging for our 
salvation, as He said, “I have laid help upon One 
that is mighty.” Even as we know that our Blessed 
Lord is now preparing heaven for us, and that 
here on earth His Holy Spirit is preparing us for 
heaven. And so, we may be quite sure, that 
each trouble as it falls upon us is known to our 
heavenly Father, and He makes provision to help 
us under it, 
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‘* Deep in unfathomable mines, 
Of never-failing skill, 
He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His sovereign Will.” 


3. Having little faith, and less knowledge, we 
often dread the clouds which gather about us, and 
yet God’s blessing generally comes to us through 
the clouds! We often complain of the clouds, as 
though we desired a life of sunshire. But where 
there are no clouds above, it is all desert below, for 
burning sunshine and arid desolation are the results 
of a cloudless sky. The clouds give us shelter from 
the burning heat; the clouds bring to us the 
treasured wealth of lake, river, and sea; the clouds 
drop fatness on the hills and valleys; the clouds 
give us the rain to nourish the soil! Let us then 
thank God for the clouds! For though in His 
wisdom they at times overshadow us, it is that 
He may through them bestow upon us His 
blessings ! 

It was through our Blessed Lord’s clouded life of 
self-denial and suffering, that He brought redemption 
to His people! .It was through the apostles’ clouded 
life of labour and persecution that He sent the 
Gospel throughout the world! It was through our 
pwn clouded life of penitence and sorrow that He 
bestowed the blessings of forgiveness and the 
consciousness that we are accepted in the Beloved! 
And it is through ourown clouded life of earnest, 
anxious effort, to do good to the souls and bodies 
of those about us, that God bestows that blessing 
which alone brings success. 
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‘“‘ Ye fearful saints fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread, 
Are big with mercy and shall break 
In blessings on your head.” 


4. We must remember that we not only have 
in our hands a Revelation from God, but we 
have all about us the laws of God, and we 
cannot break these laws without incurring the 
penalty attached to them. We have often 
done much harm to our Holy Religion, by 
holding God responsible for our many troubles, 
saying that it was God’s will, and we must submit ; 
while probably God was in no way responsible for 
our troubles. Perhaps we all are tempted to shift 
the responsibility on to Providence, for troubles 
which we have brought upon ourselves. No doubt 
there is a class of occurrences which are beyond the 
control of the wisest and the strongest, and these we 
may leave in God’s hands; but there is a much 
larger class which are the fruit of the seed of our 
own sowing, and we, and not Providence, are respon- 
sible for them. 

When we neglect the laws of sanitation, till some 
epidemic prevails among us; when we fail to deal 
wisely with practical matters, till some disaster over- 
takes us; when we extravagantly live beyond our 
income, till embarrassment and distress come 
upon us; when we give way to intemperance and 
wickedness, till infirmity or insanity become the heri- 
tage of ourselves, or our children, it is not Providence, 
but ourselves, who are responsible for the penalties 
of these broken laws, though Providence may, as 
an act of grace, help and soothe us in our distress. 
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* Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 


5. An experienced gardener will tell you that, 
for the healthy growth of a plant, shade is as 
necessary as sunshine, and night as desirable as 
day; that the foliage must be controlled if you 
want good flowers; and there are times when the 
plant must be cut back to the roots, to preserve 
its life and use. So there are times when our God 
has to put us in the shade, to gather about us the 
gloom of night, or to lop off some of our branches. 
A painful mysterious discipline to us at the time; 
but in due season the purpose is both felt and seen, 
in the outcome of a fresh life, and the unfolding of 
those flowers of Christian goodness which beautify 
and sweeten our work. 

In Cowper’s life, we have what often happens in 
human experience, the nurse becoming the patient 
and the patient the nurse. The five years’ illness 
of Mrs. Unwin drew out the tender devoted care of 
her old patient: and though the more her mind 
became clouded the more exacting she became, 
yet the poet, remembering her patient attention in 
his hours of agony, could only respond by an 
attention that was sweetly touching to see. God’s 
withdrawal of her seemed to draw out the flowers of 
his Christian life. Thus— 


‘‘ His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour: 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.’ 
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6. We know how possible it is for some of us to 
pass through a beautiful district, and yet be uncon- 
scious of its beauties ; the mind being pre-occupied 
or having no taste for such things, those 
beauties appeal in vain. God’s providential deal- 
ings are often as little noticed, till the journey is 
well-nigh over and the beautiful meaning is made 
plain. Even the disciples, though favoured with the 
Master’s presence, were at times sorely perplexed 
and could not see the why and the wherefore of His 
doings; but they received satisfaction from His 
assurance—“ What I do thou knowest not now; 
but thou shalt know hereafter ;” and hereafter they 
saw and knew all! 

We are not surprised to be told that this hymn 
has helped. millions to bear up under the blows of 
apparently adverse fortune ; for it comes within the 
experience of us all. As we pass through similar 
clouds and adversities, may our faith be maintained 
in the wisdom and goodness of God, and in the 
certainty that, when the day breaks, the shadows 
will flee away; and that in the light of eternity, if 
not before, we shall joyously exclaim, “He hath 
done all things well!” But— 


s' Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain ; 
God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 
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VIII. 
REV. A. M. TOPLADY’S HYMN: 


“Rock of Gages, Cfeft for Me.” 


1 CORINTHIANS x. 4. 
‘©That Rock was Christ.” 


I. THE AUTHOR. 


The author of the hymn we are now to 
consider was Augustus Montague Toplady, born in 
Farnham, Surrey, November 4th, 1740, His father 
was an officer in the Army, and was killed at the 
Siege of Carthagena soon after the birth of his 
son. His widowed mother, whose goodness left a 
lasting impression upon him, bent on giving her son 
the best training, placed him in the famed school of 
Westminster. Afterward, circumstances causing her 
to remove to Ireland, her son entered and graduated 
at Trinity College, Dublin. He honestly acknow- 
ledges his conversion as taking place in Ireland, 
and under very remarkable conditions, He says: 
“Strange that I, who had so long sat under the 
means of grace in England should be brought right 
unto God in an obscure part of Ireland, midst a 
handful of people met together in a barn, and by 
the ministry of one who could hardly spell his own 
name. Surely, it was the Lord’s doing, and is 
marvellous in our eyes!” 

Toplady was ordained to the Curacy of Blagdon 
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in 1762, and after a time became Vicar of New 
Ottery, and in 1768 of Broadhembury, in Devon- 
shire, but he afterwards became the Minister of the 
French Calvinist Church in Leicester Fields, London. 
Here he wrote and published his various works, 
which have been re-issued in six volumes: and here 
he acted as editor of the Gospel Magazine, a 
periodical which for many years exercised great 
influence, and to which many good and able men 
contributed. His name occurs and recurs in many 
contemporary memoirs and histories, and turns up 
frequently in the “ Life and Journals of John Wesley.” 
He is described as an impulsive, reckless speaker 
and writer, but that a flame of genuine piety burned 
in the fragile lamp of his overtasked and wasted 
body. He died of consumption, August 11th, 
1778, at the age of thirty-eight, and was buried in 
Tottenham Court Chapel, and a tablet was there 
erected to his memory, bearing the words: 


** Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


Toplady was the son of a soldter, which may 
account for the fact that he seemed a born fighter, 
and the age in which he lived gave him plenty of 
scope. I suppose we must put it down to the 
perversity of human nature, that all down the 
centuries, except at times when the Church was 
dead, many of the disciples of the “Prince of Peace” 
should be marshalled against each other! In our 
times we have had, within our Church, the High and 
Low Church parties opposing each other on the 
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Church and Dissent opposing each other on the 
religious education of children. The subjects which 
divided the Church in the eighteenth century were 
Calvinism and Arminianism ; Toplady was the 
advocate of the one and Wesley of the other, and 
it is deplorable to have to acknowledge, that both 
spent so much of their energy and time in mis- 
representing and opposing each other, and in 
language which, though then fashionable, would now 
be considered vulgar. 

Shakespeare says: “The evil that men do lives 
after them, the good is oft interred with their 
bones!” Thank God, the reverse is generally the 
case; the good that men do lives after them, the 
evil is oft interred with their bones. The six large 
volumes, containing the controversial writings of 
Toplady, lie to-day undisturbed and covered with 
the dust of general neglect, and there they are 
likely to remain, unread and unknown. He is 
known to-day, throughout the world, simply and ~ 
solely as the author of the hymn, “Rock of Ages, 
cleft forme.” Death is a great leveller, and sickness 
is a great reconciler; and so, when consumption 
placed her hand upon the frail body of Toplady, his 
soul seemed to retire within himself to hold com- 
munion with God, with the result that he wrote a 
hymn which his own followers and those of Wesley, 
friend and foe, Calvinists and Arminians, joyously 
accept as a blessing to the whole Church of Christ. 

It is said that, though the hymn was suggested 
by Toplady finding shelter from a storm, in the cleft 
of a huge limestone rock at Blagdon, in the Mendip 
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Range, which is still shown to tourists and described 
as Toplady’s “ Rock of Ages,” yet he meant tt for 
Wesley, who had just propounded his doctrine of 
perfection. But it came out in this way: In the 
October number of the Gospel Magazine, 1775, 
Toplady had an article called “ Life a Journey,” in 
which he said: “If you fall, be humble; but do not 
despair. Pray afresh to God, Who is able to raise 
you up, and set you on your feet again. Look to 
the blood of the Covenant, and from the depth of 
your heart, say to Christ : 


* Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee! 
Foul, I to the fountain fly, 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die!’” 


Six months after, he had another article to show 
the enormity of our sins, and yet the completeness 
of Christ’s Salvation for the sin of the world, in 
which he says: “We must bless the Father, for 
calling us to Christ, and for laying on Him the 
iniquity of us all; we must bless the Son, for taking 
our nature upon Him, and redeeming us from all 
sin ; and we must bless the Holy Ghost, for causing 
us to feel our need of Chrits, for inspiring us with faith 
in Christ, for putting in our hearts love for Christ, 
and for helping us to walk in the way of Christ.” 
Then follows the whole hymn as we have it, under 
the title, “ A living and dying prayer for the holiest 
believer in the world.” 

The merits of the hymn are great, notwithstanding 
certain poetical weaknesses, and the influence which 
it has had upon the minds of men, especially learned 
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men, is very considerable; kings and princes; 
statesmen and historians; poets and novelists; 
soldiers and sailors; Churchmen and Dissenters ; 
have all acknowledged the power of its inspiration. 
The Prince Consort quoted it in his last hours; 
Gladstone translated it in his busy days into Latin, 
Greek, and Italian; Wesley was comforted and 
Pusey encouraged by its words; and the souls of 
thousands on land and sea have passed away amid 
the spell of its music; and at the present time, no 
other English hymn can be named which has laid 
so broad and firm a grasp on the English-speaking 
world. 


II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. When the sinful and rebellious Israelites were 
suffering in the wilderness from want of water, the 
Lord came and stood upon ¢he rock of Horeb, thus 
identifying Himself with the rock, to imply that 
what came from it came from Him; and He 
ordered Moses to smite, not the people, but the 
rock, and bring not blood from the people for 
their sins, but water from the rock to cleanse them, 
assuage their thirst, and to follow them through the 
wilderness as an ever-present blessing. The apostle 
tells us, “That Rock was Christ.” For when we 
were in a state of sin and rebellion, our life, health, 
and comfort, all in danger, He came and stood 
before us, not to smite but to be smitten, so that 
from His wounded side the Divine stream of blood 
and water might flow, to cleanse the guilt and break 
the power of sin within, that we might become new 
creatures in Christ Jesus. 
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How often does a mother forgive a child’s sin only 
to find that the sin is repeated, for her forgiveness 
could not remove the power of sin! How often 
does a poor fellow shed tears of penitence over his 
besetting sin, and resolve to lead a new life, only to 
find that when the temptation comes he again falls 
under its powerful influence, for the sin is his master, 
and he is its slave! We want something not only to 
cleanse the surface, but also to destroy the power of 
sin within ; and we want some cleft in the rock, in 
which we may safely hide, when the storm of 
adversity, temptation, or sin is passing by. 


‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee! 
Let the water and the blood, 
From Thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power!” 


2. This implies that God has provided a certain 
remedy which alone will cure us of sin, and secure 
for us safety. Therefore it is want of faith, lost 
labour, and mistaken zeal, to seek the remedy in any 
other way. Is it not soinnature? For a particular 
disease a certain remedy is prescribed by a physician, 
and no amount of labour spent over something else 
will avail. For a particular form of weakness a 
certain kind of food is prescribed, and no amount of 
feeding on something else will make the body strong. 
For some constitutions a certain climate is necessary 
for health and life, and no amount of time spent 
elsewhere will save them from decay and death, 
For a house by the sea a rocky foundation is 
necessary, and no amount of careful building on the 
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sand will prevent it being swept away by the floods. 
So God’s plan of salvation, and no other, will 
save us, 

Let us remember that if we, by trying to be good 
by doing penance for our sins, by mortifying our 
bodies, by fasting, by living in a hermitage, a 
monastery, or a nunnery, could thus atone for our 
sins, sanctify our souls, and make ourselves fit for 
the Kingdom of Heaven, then of course, inasmuch 
as we could all save ourselves, the Mission of Christ 
was unnecessary, and His awful suffering and death 
were works of supererogation. But the fact that 
Christ was appointed to save, shows that God knew 
that there was no other way of Salvation, no “ Other 
Name under heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved”: 


“ Not the labour of my hands 
Can fulfil Thy law’s demands; 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears for ever flow, 
All for sin could not atone; 
Thou must save, and Thou alone!” 


3. So the best thing for us to do is to have faith 
in God's prescription, and to accept His remedy 
eagerly, cheerfully, and thankfully, like those who 
know that it is their only hope. Beggars should not 
be choosers ; if they are genuine they will gratefully 
take what is offered. If I am sinking I will cling 
to any object within reach! If I am naked I will 
accept the dress that mercy provides! If I am 
helpless I will cheerfully receive the proffered 
assistance! If I am befouled with some dangerous 
mire, for my life and health’s sake, as well as for 
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decency’s sake, I will wash at the nearest fountain. 
In each case the danger is alone mine, and the 
remedy is mercifully provided for me; but I must 
be willing to use it. I must look to it; I must come 
to it; I must take hold of it; and not till then is 
the blessing mine. 

We have all seen a picture, which represents a 
rock in the midst of a stormy sea, bearing upon 
its summit a cross to which a female figure, 
escaping from the angry waves, clings faint and 
exhausted, while at her feet a hand, grasping a part 
of a wreck, is disappearing in the dark waters, That 
rocky cross is meant to represent Jesus, to Whom 
the trusting soul clings; but, as no illustration is 
perfect, remember that when we stretch out our 
hands to cling to Him, He stoops down and clings to 
us! We cling, not from fear of falling, for His 
everlasting arms are underneath, but, like a trusting 
child, whom the father safely carries, we cling that 
we may draw Him closer to us ! 


“ Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling; 
“Naked, come to Thee for dress 
Helpless, look to Thee for grace; 
Foul, I to the fountain fly ; 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die!” 


4. Yes, we must die sooner or later, die to all 
about us, and there is the fear of dying from God— 
of being banished, so as to see His face no more! 
The apostle speaks of some who “ Through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage” ; 
and indeed just in proportion as we look back upon 
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our past life, with all its dark thoughts, its wrong 
words, and its evil deeds, the fear of death must be 
appalling, and the dread of going into the presence 
of Him, “Unto Whom all hearts be open, all 
desires known, and from Whom no secrets are 
hid ”—terrible to contemplate! That fear can only 
be banished by the knowledge that the great Judge 
is our Friend, our Brother, our gracious loving 
Saviour, Whose atoning death is our pardon for all 
past sin, and Whose perfect righteousness is our 
qualification for heaven and our fitness for the 
company of the redeemed. 

No doubt there are Christians whose melancholy 
life would suggest that they thought the Gospel “too 
good to be true!” Like the fabled swan that never 
sang in its lifetime, but sang just before it died; or 
like some rivers that run along dark and miry all 
the way until they approach the sea, and as they 
begin to touch the white foam, glisten a little in the 
light of heaven. So, if it be our lot to be “ dis- 
couraged because of the way”; if some physical, 
mental, or spiritual malady has kept us silent, and 
prevented us praising God our Saviour; it is 
something if at the end of life, as the soul passes 
into eternity, it can do so with joy and rejoicing: 


“While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyelids close in death, 
When I soar to worlds unknown, 
See Thee on Thy judgment throne, 
Rock of Ages! cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee!” 


Thank God for the teaching and the power of this 
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hymn! Mission and Revival preachers have said 
that the singing of this hymn has often touched 
hearts which their preaching had failed to touch; 
and brought penitential tears into eyes that never 
showed them before. So it will be! The yearnings 
of the human soul require it. At the present time 
indifference, worldliness, and unbelief, possess men’s 
minds; but when indifference has had its day, and 
worldliness has spent its energies, and unbelief has 
exhausted its evil powers, then from thousands of 
churches, and chapels, and mission rooms throughout 
our land—from tens of thousands of the homes of 
the people, and from myriads of anxious but 
believing souls, there will still go up to heaven this 
prayer and song: 


“ Rock of Ages! cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee!” 
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IX, 
REV. JOHN NEWTON’S HYMN: 


‘How Sweet the Mame of Zesus 
Sounds.” 


PSALM viii. 1. 
‘Lord, how excellent is Thy Name in all the earth,” 


I, THE AUTHOR. 

John Newton, the author of the hymn which we 
are now to consider, was a prominent evangelical 
clergyman of the Church of England in the 
eighteenth century, and one whose life was full of 
the most dramatic and soul-stirring incidents. He 
used to say, in reference to himself, that real life has 
extravagances which would not be allowed to 
appear in a well-written romance, because they 
would be considered unnatural. The varied events 
of his life, the strange scenes through which he 
passed, his deep experience of the evils of the 
human heart, his knowledge of mankind acquired 
during his extensive wanderings, and the power of 
God’s grace realised in his own conversion and life, 
no doubt supplied him with endless illustration in 
his later and better days, and helped to make him a 
wise and sympathetic counsellor, for all who were 
struggling through the bondage of sin and oppression. 

In his own graphic way, he says: “Imagine to 
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yourself a number of ships, at different times and 
from different places, bound to the same port 
There are some things in which they would al 
agree: the compass by which they steer, the port 
they have in view, and the general rules of naviga- 
tion, would be the same in all. In other respects 
they would differ. Perhaps no two of them would 
meet with the same distribution of wind and 
weather. Some might be hard pressed by pirates 
and obliged to fight their way. Some might 
experience adverse weather throughout the voyage 
while others might meet with little remarkable it 
their passage. Is it not thus in our spiritual life? 
We must not, therefore, make the experience o} 
others in all respects a rule for ourselves, nor our 
own a rule for others. As to myself, every part of 
my life has been extraordinary. I have hardly met 
a single case like it.” 

John Newton was Jorn in London, July 24th, 1725, 
and died in the same city in 1807. His mother, a 
pious, intelligent woman, stored his young mind 
with scripture and taught him to pray, but, as 
she died when he was seven years old, he was 
left to grow up uncared for, and after two years’ 
schooling he, at the age of ten, went on several 
voyages with his father, who does not appear to 
have exercised any good influence over him. His 
life at sea teems with reckless adventures and 
wonderful escapes, till he grew into an abandoned 
and godless sailor, for, through the influence of . 
a companion, he became an avowed infidel. At 
seventeen he was impressed into the Navy, and, 
for attempting to escape, he was degraded and 
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publicly flogged at Plymouth. For fifteen months 
after this he lived, half-starved, and ill-treated, in 
a state of abject degradation under a slave-dealer 
in Africa, and sank so low that the negroes 
thought themselves too good to speak to him; 
and he was left lying among the logs, smitten 
with fever, unnoticed and uncared for! “Oh,” he 
exclaims, “if you had seen me then, you would not 
have thought that I was reserved by God’s goodness 
for His service.” 

In pity he was taken off the coast by an English 
vessel engaged zm the slave trade, and he became one 
of the crew. Soon after he picked up and read 
“The Imitation of Christ,” and he thought, “ What 
if these things be true?” and that night an awful 
storm swept the sea, and for many hours he was 
tossed about upon the wreck, exclaiming, “ Too late, 
too late! For if these things be true, what mercy 
can there be for me?” But at last he bethought 
himself of God’s promise of forgiveness, and he 
reasoned thus; if the book be true, the promise must 
be true also, and then, almost involuntarily, the 
prayer burst from his lips, “O God, the God of my 
mother, have mercy upon me!” From that time he 
began to lead a different life. He reached Ireland a 
changed man, but the change was far from complete. 
In the six following years, during which he com- 
manded a slave ship, he devoted his spare time to 
self-culture, and to Bible reading, gradually finding 
his way into the light, and maturing his Christian 
belief; and, having now a strong aversion to the 
slave trade, he abandoned it and a sea-faring life, and 
was in 1755 appointed tide surveyor at Liverpool. 
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He spent zne years at Liverpool, devoting much 
of his spare time to the improvement of his educa- 
tion, especially in Mathematics, French, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. Here he came in contact with 
Whitefield and Wesley, and was inspired by their 
work, and at times helped them in it.. His rich 
experience, his charm of manner, his practical speak- 
ing and writing, and his general fitness, seemed to 
suggest that he should become a minister of Christ, 
He felt the inward call and obeyed it: and after 
some delay and difficulty, he was ordained in 1764, 
when in his thirty-ninth year, Curate in Charge of 
Olney, in Bucks., at a stipend of sixty pounds a year. 
Here he worked hard and successfully as a preacher 
and visitor; here Thomas Scott, the commentator, 
Wilberforce, the philanthropist, and Mr. Thornton, 
the rich London banker, were brought under his 
influence ; here his friendship with the poet Cowper 
began, and here they together produced the 
“Olney Hymns,” in 1779, 288 of which were 
written by Newton. 

In 1779 Newton, through the influence of his 
friend, Mr. Thornton, became Rector of St. Mary, 
Woolnoth, London, causing him to exclaim “That 
one of the most ignorant, the most miserable, and 
the most abandoned of slaves, should be plucked 
from his forlorn state of exile on the coast of Africa, 
and at length be appointed minister of the chief 
parish of the chief city in the world; that he should 
there not only testify of God’s grace, but stand up 
as a monument of it and record it in his history, 
his preaching, and his writings, to the world at large; 
is a fact for which I can never sufficiently praise 
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God.” He laboured here with wonderful success till 
almost blind and no longer able to read his text, and 
when pressed to rest, he replied: “ What, shall the 
old African blasphemer stop while he can speak!” 
He passed away on the 21st December, 1807, at the 
age of eighty-two, and was buried in his own church 
on the last day of the year. Of the close of his life 
one has said: “Nature was not racked with pain 
nor worn out by illness ; but the good man grew a 
little drowsy towards the evening of his long day, 
and having served his generation according to the 
will of God, he gently fell asleep.” 

We may say that the general character of his 
hymns is marked by humiliation and sadness. With 
one splendid exception—“ Glorious things of Thee 
are spoken ””—there is scarcely any joy and rejoicing 
in them. Why is this? His fidelity, piety, toler- 
ance, warm-heartedness, and sailor-like enthusiasm, 
gave him great influence and made him many 
friends. Why then, when he is before God, is there 
so little joy and rejoicing? Dear young friend, 
do not think that you can spend half your life in the 
service of the devil, doing all the harm you can to 
the souls and bodies of others, as well as to your- 
self, and then turn over a new leaf, and live as 
though the past were not. God forgives, but the 
evil is done, and the years worse than wasted cannot 
be undone, They enter into the very fibre of our 
nature ; the remembrance of them is so grievous and 
the burden so intolerable to a renewed soul, that it 
is not possible to pray and sing before God in any 
other than a spirit of humiliation and of sadness. 

But his hymns show a very lovable nature. This 
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was shown throughout his life in his passionate love 
for the memory of his mother. It was shown in his 
faithful love for his future wz/e, formed when she 
was but a child, before he went to sea. It was 
shown by his lasting love for Cowper—the strong, 
boisterous, sailor-like parson visiting daily for years 
the delicate, gentle, nervous poet. And it was shown 
throughout his Christian life by his intense love for 
his Saviour. Strange, that the best hymn we have 
expressive of personal love for the Saviour, should 
come from the pen of John Newton. Most of his 
hymns have, for reasons given, fallen into disuse, but 
these at least remain : “ Begone unbelief, my Saviour 
is near”; “Come, my soul, thy suit prepare”; 
“Approach, my soul, the mercy-seat”; ‘Glorious 
things of Thee are spoken”; and “How sweet the 
Name of Jesus sounds.” 


II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. When we come to know Jesus as our Saviour, 
we believe in Him, and His Name is sweet to us, 
for that Name means to us salvation, happiness, 
and eternal life. It is associated with our spiritual 
history. The time when we passed through over- 
whelming sorrows ; when heart, and mind, and soul 
were wounded as we thought beyond recovery; 
when the fear of death, of judgment, and of God 
lay heavily upon us. Then in some way or other 
the Saviour was revealed to us, or came to us, 
and, we know not how, but gradually the sorrows 
were assuaged, the wounds healed, and fears 
removed, and, like a patient that has passed the 
crisis, we were able to take food, and so there came 
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upon us that delightful feeling of repose, able like 
a child to lie back in His arms and take our rest, 

It was a pious remark of John Newton, when his 
memory was almost completely gone: “I can never 
forget two things, first that I was a great sinner, and 
second that Jesus is a great Saviour. Of course,” he 
said, “I am not what I ought to be, I am not what 
I wish to be, I am not what I hope to be; but, by 
the grace of God, I am not what I was.” He felt in 
his very soul that he owed everything to Jesus, and 
that Jesus had done everything for him; so the 
Name of Jesus touched the chords of his heart, and 
produced this song of love and gratitude: 


* How sweet the Name of Jesus sounds, 
In a believer’s ear! 
It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fear. 


‘* Tt makes the wounded spirit whole, 
It calms the troubled breast; 
‘Tis manna to the hungry soul, 
And to the weary rest.” 


2. Many of us have known of men, and history 
tells us of some very great men, who have honestly 
borne witness to the fact that they owed everything 
to the inspiration of love. They exercised self-denial, 
they studied and worked hard and long, they were 
fired with a holy ambition to get on and succeed, 
because of or to honour the object of their love. It 
was a foundation on which they stood firm while so 
many were drifting; a shield which protected them 
from the temptations of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil ; a haven where they were sure of shelter and 
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repose amid the stress and storms of life. If this 
be so, one only has to go a step further, to under- 
stand how the love of Jesus, and love for Jesus, so 
inspire the soul as to become its very Salvation 
even in this life, restraining it from evil, stimulating 
it to good, and becoming both the source and cause 
of all happiness. 

One has truly said that “Religion, in its rise, 
interests us almost exclusively about ourselves ; in 
its progress, it engages us about the welfare of our 
fellow-creatures ; but in its more advanced stages, it 
animates us to exalt, to the utmost of our power, the 
honour of God our Saviour.” It certainly was so 
with John Newton; Jesus became his all in all; he 
lived with Him and for Him; He was his life, in 
Whom he lived and moved, and had his being ; his 
heaven on earth; his foretaste of that hallowed 
presence when with angels and archangels he would 
praise His holy Name. 

‘Dear Name! The rock on which I build! 
My shield and hiding-place ! 
My never failing treasury, fill’d 
With boundless stores of grace! 


‘Jesus! my Shepherd, Guardian, Friend, 
My Prophet, Priest, and King; 
My Lord, my Life, my Way, my End, 
Accept the praise I bring.” 


3. We are told of @ great artist who painted 
a picture of the Lord’s Supper, that when he 
found everyone was praising the golden chalice 
which stood on the centre of the Holy Table, took 
up his brush and erased it from the canvas, saying, 
“I meant Christ to be the centre of attraction, and 
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not the chalice!” Our very efforts to honour Christ 
are often so weak that they fail in their purpose, but 
if He be in the heart, we are conscious of it, and 
others will soon make the discovery. Like the 
wounded French soldier brought into the British 
hospital at Waterloo, as the surgeon was probing 
near his heart to try to extract a bullet, exclaimed : 
“ An inch deeper, and you will find the Emperor!” 
So though our efforts be weak, and our warfare 
appears to fail, and at times our foes seem to get 
the upper hand, nevertheless we know, and they 
may know, that if the heart be exposed to view, Jesus 
will be found there ! 

Meanwhile, let us, like Newton, just as we are, and 
as well as we can, go on proclaiming the love of Christ; 
our talents may be few and our influence small, 
our efforts weak, and our infirmities many; this we 
cannot help, but let us do our best in the Church 
and in the world, in health, in sickness, in old age, 
bearing testimony to Jesus, and praising His holy 
Name. We shall do it better by-and-by! When 
we are clothed in immortality ; when we breathe the 
atmosphere of heaven; when we see Jesus in all His 
glorious Majesty ; then we shall do honour to Him 
and to His holy Name. 


‘‘ Weak is the effort of my heart, 
And cold my warmest thought ; 
But when I see Thee as Thou art, 
I’ll praise Thee as I ought. 


‘ Till then, I would Thy love proclaim 
With every fleeting breath ; 
And may the music of Thy Name 
Refresh my soul in death.” 
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REVELATIONS xix. 16. 
‘* King of kings, and Lord of lords.” 


I. THE AUTHOR. 


Edward Perronet, grandson of David Perronet, 
who came as a French refugee to England in 1680, 
and son of the saintly Vincent Perronet, Vicar of 
Shoreham, Kent, who is “imperishably associated 
with the Evangelical Revival, under Wesley and 
Whitefield,” was born in 1726. He was at first 
carefully educated at home under a tutor. At an 
early age he “threw himself into Wesley’s great 
work,” and often proved his willingness to suffer for 
it. Wesley’s diary, in 1749, says that at Bolton, 
“Edward Perronet was thrown down and rolled in 
mud and mire.” He is spoken of as one who 
“always lived near his Divine Master”; but being 
impulsive and strong-willed, he broke away from 
Wesley’s rule, and in 1775 became a minister of 
Lady Huntingdon’s Connection, in a chapel in 
Watling Street, Canterbury. He died January 2nd, 
1792, and was buried in the cloisters of the great 
Cathedral. His hymns and poems were published 
anonymously in small volumes, entitled—“ Select 
passages of the Old and New Testaments versified, 
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1756.” “The Mitre, a sacred Poem, 1757.” “A 
Small Collection of Hymns, 1782.” “Occasional 
verses, moral and sacred, 1785.” The third hymn in 
this book is, “ All hail the power of Jesus’ Name.” 

Though Perronet wrote many hymns, yet his 
reputation now rests on this one. The first verse 
appeared together with Shrubsole’s tune, known as 
“Miles Lane,” in the November number of the 
Gospel Magaztue, 1779. In the same magazine, in 
April, 1780, the whole hymn of eight verses 
appeared under the title, “On the Resurrection, 
the Lord is King,” “ Coronation Hymn.” It soon 
came into use; but in 1787 it appeared in a much 
altered form, in Dr. Rippon’s “ Selection of Hymns” ; 
and it is this adaptation of six verses that is the 
received text in Britain and America. Shrubsole 
had been a chorister in Canterbury Cathedral, and 
he wrote the tune for the hymn, which was then 
only in manuscript, and doubtless sent it with the 
first verse to the magazine; and the name “ Miles 
Lane” was given to it, probably from its use in a 
chapel in Miles Lane, London, where Shrubsole 
was for many years organist. It is a truly grand 
hymn, and the tune no doubt helped to make and 
keep it popular, for few things are more inspiring 
than the singing of the hymn to this tune by a 
great congregation. 


II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. “Al hail!” This was our Risen Lord’s 
joyous salutation on the morning of the resurrec- 
tion; and soon His disciples fears were dispelled, 
their hopes revived, and their courage established, 
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For now He was “declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the Spirit of holiness, 
by the resurrection from the dead!” Often in the 
past had they proved His power, as they taught in 
His Name, and ministered to the sick and dying, 
but. now they “know Him, and the power of His 
resurrection,” and they are ready to proclaim Him 
to all as “ The Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
“Who was delivered for our offences, and was 
raised again for our justification,” returning to 
His kingdom with power and great glory, as 
King of kings, and Lord « f lords.” 

And can we not imagine the holy angels, whose 
wonder was excited when the Son of God undertook 
our redemption, who ushered in His Advent with 
songs of glory, and who from time to time mani- 
fested their interest in His mission, showed their 
sympathy in Gethsemane, their anxiety at the 
grave, and were the first to proclaim the Gospel of 
the Resurrection, now joyously thronging the gates 
of the heavenly city, to do Him homage, and to hail 
His return to glory ! 


‘“« All hail the power of Jesus’ Name] 
Let angels prostrate fall; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord ofall!” 


2. As of old, the blood of the sacrificial victims 
was poured under the altar, so the souls of the 
martyrs are represented as under the symbolic altar 
in heaven, crying, “ How long, O Lord!” as though 
waiting for the promised reign of righteousness and 
peace, But where is the promise of this reign, and 
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what has the Church been doing towards promoting 
it? The Church has been following her Lord ; for 
like Him she has her Bethlehem, her Nazareth, her 
Gethsemane, her Calvary, and her Easter morn; 
as He said, “Where I am, there shall also My 
servant be.” Her victory is sure, but like her Lord’s, 
it must be through much tribulation, apparent 
failure, and certain death. 

Those who “were slain for the word of God, and 
for the testimony which they held,” seemed to 
know that they were engaged in a necessary part 
of the Church’s warfare, and were treading the 
blood-stained path of Christ, conscious of His 
presence, inspired by His example, and determined 
on His behalf to advance the warfare a stage toward 
victory. Some actually enjoying the prospect of 
being among the noble army of martyrs, others 
cheerfully submitting to be “tortured, not accepting 
deliverance,” and all ready to praise Him for His grace 
and favour, and to acknowledge Him to be the Lord. 


“Crown Him, ye martyrs of your God, 
Who from His altar cally 
Praise Him Whose blood-stained path ye trod, 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 


3. Two enlightened Jews once visited the Holy 
Land, and seeing its naturally rich soil lying as unpro- 
ductive as a blasted figtree, its historic city and 
Temple in ruins occupied by unbelievers, and the 
native Jews a poor, despised, oppressed remnant, 
one of the two wept aloud, and said, “ Alas, how 
completely hath God fulfilled His Word! The land 
left desolate and trodden under foot by the Gentiles ; 
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and the people scattered among all nations, from 
the one end of earth even to the other.” Whereupon 
the other rejoicing, said, “ As God hath fulfilled His 
Word in the past, so will He in the future.” “All 
Israel shall be saved, as it is written, There shall come 
out of Zion the Deliverer, and shall turn away 
ungodliness from Jacob.” “And the Lord of Hosts 
shall reign in Mount Zion, and in Jerusalem, and 
before His ancients gloriously.” 

For notwithstanding their blindness, their rebellion, 
and their wanderings, they still bear His mark, and 
have the consciousness that they are “ His people, 
and the sheep of His pasture,” “The lost sheep of the 
house of Israel,” to be restored to His fold. For asthe 
Good Shepherd on earth sought them, and commis- 
sioned His disciples to preach the Gospel unto them, 
so in His grace is He still seeking and saving them, 
and will yet so manifest Himself unto them, that 
they, “The ransomed of the Lord shall return, 
and come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy 
upon their heads; they shall obtain joy and glad- 
ness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 


‘© Ye seed of Israel’s chosen race, 
Ye ransom’d of the fall, 
Hail Him Who saves you by His grace] 
And crown Him Lord of all!” 


4. Acclergyman recently wrote: “ Never can I 
forget my dear father’s self-denying efforts, in his 
obscure country parish, first to inspire within me 
a desire for the ministry, and then to train and equip 
me for the sacred calling. Unable to send me toa 
good preparatory school, he rose early and utilised 
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every spare moment, to educate and prepare me for 
college ; denying himself not only the comforts, but 
often, I fear, the necessaries of life, to provide my 
expenses for Oxford, and afterwards to settle me in 
my first sphere of work. My great grief has often 
been, that he passed away, worn out by his self- 
imposed labours, perhaps before I fully appreciated 
them, and all that I can now do, is to keep his grave 
green, and to crown his memory with devotion to the 
Master’s service.” 

And, surely, we Christians can never forget the 
self-denying efforts of our Blessed Lord to draw 
out our love and win our devotion, by taking our 
nature upon Him, by revealing His gospel, by 
living His holy life, and by being “obedient unto 
death, even the death of the Cross!” For though He 
foresaw the falseness of the human heart, the 
betrayal of Judas, the denial of Peter, the desertion 
of the disciples ; the arrest, the trial, and the rejection 
of those whom He came to save ; with all the mockery 
and humiliation in being “made a curse for us,” 
as “He bare our sins in His own body on the tree,” 
yet He went through it all, even refusing, on the 
cross, either to dull His pains, cloud His mind, or 
dim His communion with the Father, by taking the 
stupefying draught offered Him, resolved, for our 
sakes, to drink to the very dregs the cup which His 
Father had given Him. 

‘« Sinners, whose love can ne’er forget 
The wormwood and the gall; 

Go! spread your trophies at His feet, 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 

5. Our Risen Lord, having died for all, would have 
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all hear the glad tidings. So He commissioned His 
disciples to, ‘Go into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” They went, beginning at 
Jerusalem, then throughout Palestine, Asia Minor 
the World, to all nations, kindreds, people, and 
tongues; everywhere preaching the same Gospel, 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God, 
Who died for our sins, and was raised again for our 
justification. For everywhere they found human 
nature much the same; sin and sorrow, sickness and 
death, clime and country made little difference, every- 
where there were the same longings for a better, 
happier, surer life. So everywhere the same Gospel 
was preached, and everywhere suffering humanity was 
drawn to the Lord Jesus as the God of its salvation. 

So now, the same Gospel is preached and must be 
preached everywhere, for everywhere it is required, 
and nothing else will suffice. The preaching of 
wisdom men may admire; the preaching of the law 
men can endure; the preaching of perdition men 
have defied ; but the preaching of the Gospel, Christ 
crucified for us, and Christ risen for us, is the 
magnet to draw all men home to God. The Jews 
felt it in spite of their rebellion ; the Greeks felt it in 
spite of their pride; and all nations and languages 
are feeling it to-day, and the time approaches 
when, from the east and the west, from the north 
and the south, they shall come up to honour and 
worship our Sovereign Lord. 


* Let every kindred, every tribe, 
On this terrestrial ball, 
To Him all majesty ascribe, 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 
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6. Czsar, Alexander, and Napoleon tried to bring 
all nations under their rule, but they failed and perished 
in the attempt. Rome tried to bring all churches 
under her authority, but without success; for men 
will show their preference for their own country and 
creed. But the apostle tells us of “a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues,” acknowledging 
the one Lord, and worshipping before His throne in 
heaven, with one heart and one voice; all national 
and sectarian jealousies forgotten, all sins and 
sorrows done away, and all the redeemed holy 
and happy, worshipping their common Lord, 
and saying, “ Thou art worthy, for Thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood, out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation,” 

Every loyal subject desires to be present at a 
Coronation, not only to see the King crowned, but 
also to join in the honours bestowed upon him. 
The patriarchs desired to see Jesus; the prophets 
looked for His coming; the apostles longed for His 
return; and now, with saints and martyrs, and the 
“great multitude of the redeemed, they are with 
Jesus, not on earth but in heaven, where they see 
Him crowned with glory and honour. And every 
loyal servant and soldier of Christ Jesus is 
encouraged and sustained by that prospect, and 
can with heart and soul exultingly sing this last 
verse (added, it is believed, by Wesley). 


* Oh that, with yonder sacred throng, 
We at His feet may fall ; 
We'll join the everlasting song, 
And crown Him Lord of all |” 
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XI. 
BISHOP HEBER’S HYMN: 


“Grom Greenfand’s Jep Wountains.” 


AcTs xvi. 9. 
** Come over, and help us.” 


I, THE AUTHOR. 

Reginald Heber, D.D., was born April 21st, 1783, 
at Malpas, in Cheshire, but he belonged to a family 
that had been settled at Marton, in Yorkshire, for 
several generations. From childhood he was gentle 
and kindly, and partial to Bible study. At the age 
of seventeen he entered Brazenose College, Oxford ; 
he there distinguished himself and took the Univer- 
sity prize for his famous poem on Palestine, and was 
in 1804 elected a Fellow of All Souls. After two 
years’ travelling in Germany and Russia, he was 
ordained in 1807, and, as Vicar of Hodnet, in Shrop- 
shire, he, for sixteen years, devoted himself to the 
care of the parish, where his father had been Vicar 
before him, much improving the singing. He was 
the first to prepare a Book of Hymns, corresponding 
to the Order of the Book of Common Prayer, and to 
suggest their authorised use in our Church. When 
he was forty years old he was, in 1823, consecrated 
Bishop of Calcutta; and no record of life in India is 
holier than that of the three years of ceaseless 
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travel, splendid administration, and saintly 
enthusiasm which he exhibited; preaching the 
Gospel, confirming converts, consecrating churches, 
and founding schools. He had the pleasure of 
ordaining the first native to the Christian ministry. 

At Delhi and Lucknow he was prostrate with 
fever. He reached Trichinopoly on April 3rd, 1826, 
where he confirmed forty-two persons, and at the 
close of that very busy day he died while taking a 
cold bath—a blood vessel having burst on the brain; 
and the good Bishop thus passed away on April 3rd, 
1826, at the age of forty-three. He was a man of 
profound learning, refined taste, and great energy—a 
beautiful, simple-minded Christian character. He 
wrote much, but he is best remembered by such 
hymns as: “Brightest and best of the sons of the 
morning” ; “Lord of mercy and of might” ; “God, 
that madest earth and heaven”; “By cool Siloam’s 
shady rill” ; “The Son of God goes forth to war”; 
“The Lord of might from Sinai’s brow”; “ Thou 
art gone to the grave, but we will not deplore thee” ; 
“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty”; and 
“From Greenland’s icy mountains.” 

The story of this favourite missionary hymn is, 
that Heber had gone to Wrexham to stay with his 
father-in-law, Dean Shipley, who was to preach on 
the Sunday morning in behalf of the Society fcr 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. On the 
Saturday previous, while in the vicarage library 
talking with friends about the morrow’s services, the 
Dean requested his son-in-law to write “ something 
for them to sing in the morning,” and he withdrew 
for the purpose to a distant part of the room. After 
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a while the Dean inquired, “ Well, what have you 
written?” and Heber, having then composed the 
three first verses, read them out. “That will do 
_ very well!” exclaimed the Dean. “No, no,” replied 
Heber, “ the sense is not complete.” He then com- 
pleted the hymn as we now have it, and it was sung 
for the first time next morning, Whit Sunday, 18109, 
in the famous and beautiful Parish Church of 
Wrexham. Heber, it is said, wrote the hymn in 
twenty minutes. The original MS. was in after 
years sold for forty guineas. 


II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. Zhe Call. The call comes from abroad, from 
many countries, North, South, East, and West. A 
map has been published to show us at a glance the 
religious condition of the world. On it Protestant 
countries are printed light, Roman Catholic grey, 
Mahometan brown, and heathen black. As we look 
at it we see how few and small are the light 
countries, and how many and large are the dark 
ones! Africa, China, India, and many others are all 
black, while Christian countries are merely bright 
spots, like little stars shining in a dark sky! In 
that dark condition one thousand millions of our 
race are wandering without hope and without God; 
and of these, thirty-five millions pass annually in 
one reproachful procession into a Christless grave, 
having never heard of the Name of Jesus! After 
nineteen centuries of Christianity, two-thirds of the 
population of the world are still under heathen 
control ! 

Sometimes these people have called to us in their 
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slavery, and we gave of our time, strength, and 
money to make them free. Sometimes they have 
called to us in their hunger, and. we gave of our 
substance, and sent them bread to eat. Sometimes 
they have called to us in their sickness, and we gave 
of our skill and medicine to restore them to health. 
But now their call is for deliverance from error’s 
chain, and for the gift of Gospel truth! Of course, 
they may not audibly call to us, but the most 
powerful call is often that of silent misery. The 
sight of a miserably afflicted creature is sufficient to 
move our sympathy! The appearance of a poor 
emaciated being is a more powerful appeal than the 
request of the professional tramp. The spectacle of 
a blind man standing by the wayside is a call for 
help, though no words are uttered ! 

So the millions of the heathen call to us for help. 
They all need help; many of them keenly feel the 
need of it; some of them have sent to the mission 
stations for help; others have come for help, for 
themselves and for their people, saying, “Come over, 
and help us!” Help us from our miseries! Help 
us into the way of peace! Help us on the way to 
heaven! Thus the call for help is heard; loud, long 
and earnest, from all quarters and from all parts of 
the world: 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral sirand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains, 
Roll down their golden sand; 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver, 
Their land from error’s chain.” 
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2. The Need. Truly, heathenism holds its 
victims in chains—it is indeed the bondage of 
corruption. Most of us have no idea of the awful 
- condition of the heathen world. Mrs. Bishop, a 
great traveller and eye-witness bears this testimony : 
“ Missionaries come home and tell us a little about 
their work, but they do not, they dare not shock 
audiences by recitals of the awful sins of the 
heathen and Moslem world. When travelling in 
Asia, it struck me very much how little we heard, 
how little we knew, not only as to how sin exists, 
but how it is actually enthroned, deified, and wor- 
shipped. There is sin, and shame, and sorrow 
everywhere. The women are degraded, the men are 
degraded—the whole continent is corrupt; it is a 
scene of barbarities, tortures, punishments, oppres- 
sions, and corruption; with nothing to tell of 
righteousness, temperance, love or joy—only a 
fearful looking for of judgment.” 

Yet, these people are quite sure that there is a 
God, but Who and What He is they know not! 
Some of them think that the sun, moon, and stars 
are gods, and so they worship them. Some think 
that their evil passions, envy, anger, hatred, revenge, 
and lust, are the prompting of gods, and so they 
worship them! Others think that cattle and 
serpents have in them the spirits of the departed, 
and so they worship them; while they all make 
wooden, stone, or metal idols to represent “the 
unknown God,” Whom they thus “ ignorantly 
worship!” They know not God, yet they seek 
Him; for the poor souls dwelling in those dark 
tabernacles, are not content with the things of 
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time, but seek after God, and long and hope for 
fuller knowledge to reveal a future and a better 
life. 

Is it not sad to think that, at this present 
moment the populations of the largest and fairest 
countries in the world are thus enslaved, living as 
utter strangers to all the comforts and joys of our 
Holy Religion, and are, in very many cases, more 
degraded than the beasts that perish! The rivers, 
lakes, and seas retain their original grandeur; the 
hills, valleys, and plains maintain their destined 
beauty; all birds, beasts, and fishes fulfil their 
purpose, man only is debased before God ! 


‘‘ What though the spicy breezes, 

Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle: 

Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile: 

In vain, with lavish kindness, 
The gifts of God are strown ; 

The heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone.” 


3. The Clatm. God has qualified us for His 
work. Long ago He dispelled heathen darkness 
from our country, by giving us the light of gospel 
truth. So that in this our day, in spite of our many 
shortcomings, we are better equipped for His work 
than any other Christian country. We have a better 
knowledge of God’s Word than any previous age in 
history had. The Word is printed by us, and is all 
ready at hand, to be circulated in every language, 
and almost in every known dialect throughout the 
world! We have the facilities for training men and 
women to go forth to preach and to minister in 
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foreign lands, in twenty times as many languages as 
were spoken on the day of Pentecost, or known to 
the apostles of our Lord. 

Archbishop Temple eloquently said: “The call 
to preach the gospel to all nations, to every creature, 
has become more imperative, because it has become 
more clearly understood and more completely within 
our reach. We know now, for the first time in the 
history of the human race, what is meant by ‘ All 
nations. We can count the nations; we can sum 
up all their languages ; we can precisely define their 
limits. The habitable world has become, not a vast, 
vague, unlimited expanse, but a definite area, with 
bounds that can be traced upon a map. And so, 
too, for the first time in the history of the human 
race, all the nations have become accessible; we 
not only know them, but we also know how to reach 
them.” 

So the heathen call to us, as the Macedonians 
called to the Apostle, because it is in our power to 
help them. We have the light, and we can let it 
shine upon them. We have the Gospel, and we can 
make it known among them. We have Salvation, 
and we can proclaim it to them. Shall we not do 
so? Is it not our desire that their eyes should be 
opened, their minds enlightened, and their feet 
guided into the way of peace? Is it not our prayer 
that they should be saved, and rejoice in God their 
Saviour? 


‘© Can we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny ? 
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“Salvation! Oh, Salvation! 
The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remoiest nation 
Has learn’d Messiah’s name.” 


4. The Means. Our Holy Religion is revealed to 
us aS a missionary organization to recover and 
regenerate a lost world. Our first parents were 
inspired by the promise that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the serpent’s head. Abraham was a 
missionary to a world which had lapsed into 
idolatry. The prophets were missionaries to reclaim 
an apostate nation. The Baptist was a missionary 
to prepare a people for Christ. Christ Himself was 
a Missionary seeking and saving the lost, sacrificing 
Himself for the welfare of His people. The Apostles 
were missionaries carrying their Masters gospel 
throughout the nations. The Church is a missionary 
society to Christianize all peoples. Every true 
Christian is a missionary to invite and bring others 
into Christ’s fold). And the Bible is a missionary 
book, full of love, and light, and longing to attract, 
to invite, and to guide the souls of all nations, 
people, and tongues, to the home and heart of their 
common Father. _ 

Let it not be a matter of surprise, therefore, that 
we Christians are more and more realising our duty 
to evangelize the world, for such is simply our 
business, and we are sure God’s purpose will be 
accomplished. Our own Church of England has 
140 bishops and more than five thousand clergy 
labouring abroad ; and the converts from heathenism 
are being numbered by millions. India is awaken- 
ing from its long slumber; Africa to its very centre 
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is receiving the light of truth; China is at last 
opening her doors of welcome; and, how it must 
cheer the soul of Bishop Heber to know that, 
Greenland is now a Christianized country; where, 
for a long time past the natives have had their own 
Hymn Book; and not only do they sing well in their 
churches and houses, but the long coasting voyages 
in the “Umiaks,” or women’s boats, are likewise 
enlivened by the sweet voices of the female rowers 
uniting in sacred song ! 

We are told in the first chapter of Genesis, of 
every plant “ Whose seed is in itself” ; and we know 
how, when ripe, the seed-pods will burst, and the 
wind scatter the seeds, and the waters carry them 
away to other lands! In every Christian soul there 
is gospel seed, and, when ripe, God’s wind can 
scatter it to other hearts, and His waters bear it far 
and wide! Receive the gospel seed, let it ripen 
in your hearts, and then let it go forth to all the 
world, so that the time may be hastened when our 
Lord and Christ shall return in joy, to reign over 
our ransomed nature. 


“ Waft, wait, ye winds, His story ; 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole , 
Till o’er our ransomed nature, 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss returns to reign.” 
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XII. 


REV. JOHN KEBLE’S HYMN: 


“ Sun of Wy Souf, Thou Saviour 


Dear!" 


Psa iv. 8. 


tT will both lay me down in peace, and sleep; for Thou, Lord 
only makest me dwell in safety.” 


IL THE AUTHOR. 

John Keble, born on St. Mark’s Day, April 25th, 
1792, at Fairford, Gloucestershire, was the son of a 
pious and learned country Vicar, of the adjoining 
parish of Coln St. Aldwyn, and he was so carefully 
educated by his father, that on going to Oxford, as 
Pusey says, “a fresh, glad, bright, joyous boy,” under 
the age of fifteen, he took an open Scholarship; in 
1810, he took a Double First-Class, a distinction 
which up to then had only been won by one person, 
Sir Robert Peel; and the next year he was elected 
Fellow of Oriel, a great honour for a youth under 
nineteen years of age. Newman wrote of him: “At 
eighteen, he took two first classes. Soon after he 
gained the two Essays in one year, and a Fellow- 
ship at Oriel. He is the first man in Oxford.” From 
the first Keble recognised that he was “trully called 
to the Ministry of the Church,” yet as the time drew 
near, he wrote, “Pray for me earnestly that God 
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would give me His grace, that I may not be 
altogether unworthy of the sacred office, but that 
some souls hereafter may have cause to bless me.” He 
was ordained in 1815, but remained Tutor at Oxford 
till the death of his mother, when he returned home 
to live with and assist his father in his scattered 
country parish. In 1827, he published anonymously 
“The Christian Year,” probably the most widely 
circulated book of poems ever issued. It was 
designed as a companion to the Prayer Book, and 
truly has it been said, “ What the Prayer Book 
is in prose, ‘The Christian Year’ is in poetry.” In 
1831, he was elected Professor of Poetry in Oxford, 
and held the office for nine years. As is well 
known, it was a sermon preached by Keble in 
Oxford in 1833 that gave the start to the “ Oxford 
Movement.” On the death of his father in 1835, he 
was appointed to Hursley, where he remained for 
the rest of his life, an earnest, devoted, God-fearing 
clergyman, of a beautiful and lovable character. 
He died at Bournemouth, March 2oth, 1866, aged 
seventy-four; and his wife dying six weeks after- 
wards, they were both buried by the side of 
Hursley Church, which they had loved and served 
so well. 

Keble was more of a poet than a hymn writer, 
for though many of his verses have found their 
way into hymn books, yet they are mostly portions 
of larger poems, and suffer much by being detached. 
For instance: his Morning Hymn of six verses 
is detached from a poem of sixteen verses; and 
his Evening Hymn of six verses is taken from a 
poem of fourteen verses. It was written November 
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25th, 1820. Now, although we shall confine our- 
selves to these six verses, it will help us if we notice 
the poet’s standpoint. He is in a beautiful country, 
looking down a valley towards the western horizon, 
where the sun is fast sinking behind the clouds. He 
watches till it disappears, and darkness begins to 
gather, and the poet then begins :— 


“Tis gone, that bright and orbed blaze, 
Fast fading from our wistful gaze ; 
Yon mantling cloud has hid from sight, 
The last faint pulse of quivering light. 


“In darkness and in weariness 
The traveller on his way must press, 
No gleam to watch on tree or tower, 
Whiling away the lonesome hour.” 


Then the first verse of our hymn begins: 


‘Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear,” &c. 


II, THE HYMN AND iTS TEACHING, 

1. The sun is the source of life. It is literally 
true that there could be neither animal nor vegetable 
life in this world if there were no sun, Without it, 
the world would be encased in everlasting frost. 
The sun is the source of warmth ; it alone communi- 
cates the comforting beams, and produces the balmy 
air which makes life and growth possible and enjoy- 
able. The sun is the source of Zgh/,; apart from it 
there could be no light, natural or artificial, and 
it would be a case of “blackness of darkness for 
cver.” But it is there, in the firmament, te supply 
us with life, and warmth, and light, always shining 
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for our good, although ofttimes hidden from our view 
and use and comfort, by the smoke and mists and 
clouds which rise from the earth, and deprive us 
of its blessings. Upon one occasion a visitor asked 
Lord Tennyson what he thought of Jesus Christ. 
They were walking in the garden, and Tennyson 
was silent for a time. Then, stopping before a 
beautiful flower, he said, in his own poetic way, 
“ What the sun is to that flower, Jesus Christ is to 
my soul. He is the Sun of my soul.” 

So Christ is the /z/e of our soul. We live and 
move and have our being through Him; our soul is 
His by creation and preservation, and lives on 
because of His Divine influence. He is our warmth ; 
the soul knows no joy, no growth, save when basking 
in the beams of His presence. He is our “ght, for 
where He shines there is no night, and the path of 
duty is always clear, and the way of salvation 
easy to find and follow. But earth-born clouds do 
arise—clouds of our own making—doubts, sins, 
unbelief, worldliness, arise from us, and hide His 
blessed face and presence; and the soul, unable to 
see Him or to realise His influence, may be filled 
with fear, despair, and misery, like one hopelessly 
lost in the dark. Conscious that He is our life, 
warmth, and light, we sing: 


6 Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near: 
Oh may no earth-born cloud arise, 
To hide Thee from Thy servant’s eyes!” 


2. It takes most of us a long time to learn what is 
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self-evident and for our own good. We live in an 
excitable age, and are apt to pursue excitable things 
most immoderately and persistently, till our nervous 
system becomes so unstrung that we cannot rest! 
Our God ordained that at the close of an honest 
day’s work, gentle sleep should automatically close 
our wearied eyes, that mind and body should rest 
and in His gracious wisdom He appointed that on 
the Sabbath day, all secular work and pleasure- 
seeking should be laid aside—that soul and mind and 
body should rest from such things, and find their 
quiet refreshment in His presence. In our selfish- 
ness we are not inclined to recognise His wisdom 
but are disposed to use the night as well as the day, 
and the Sunday as well as the weekday, with the 
result that many cannot rest, cannot sleep! 

What a blessing it would be to us all, if we 
could so respect the laws of nature, and so keep the 
laws of God, day by day, and week by week—so 
keep sin out of our hearts as to keep our conscience 
good and fearless—that at night-fall, as an obedient 
child fearlessly, lovingly and hopefully turns his 
head from the world to rest it upon his parent’s 
breast, so we could turn to God our Saviour, feeling 
that by so doing we have nothing to dread or to 
fear, and letting our last thoughts each night, when 
the comfort of rest is upon us, and the blessing of 
sleep is creeping over us, be the bliss of thus resting 
upon Jesus, 


‘‘ When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep, 
Be my last thought, how sweet to rest, 
For ever on my Saviour’s breast.” 
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3. But have weso lived during the day as to 
justify this expectation? Oh, how we put Him out 
of our thoughts, keep Him out of our business, shut 
Him out of our pleasures, even banish Him out of 
our lives, all the day long! How much we have 
done this day that might make Him reluctant to stay 
with us! much that has shown that we do not 
appreciate His presence! Have we conducted our- 
selves like those redeemed with His precious blood, 
like His disciples reflecting His light and life and 
conversation ! like His followers doing His work on 
earth! Why should the Saviour wish to abide with 
us during the night, when we have so ill-treated Him 
during the day! Hc hath a home in heaven where all 
about Him are loyal and true, and where all bless and 
worship His Holy Name, and He might leave us to 
follow “the devices and desires of our own hearts.” 

And now, night is closing about us, with all its 
perils and dangers, and we know not what may 
happen to us before the break of day. We are help- 
less enough in the daytime, but in the night, when 
pur consciousness leaves us, and no human watch is 
about our bed, we are helpless indeed. No night 
ever comes without unexpected calamities happen- 
ing. There is the fire that might burn, and the 
storm that might desolate, and the robber that 
might spoil, and the disease that might destroy. No 
night ever comes but many people sleep not to 
awake again in this world. Surely, as we cannot 
live aright without His aid, neither should we 
dare to sleep without His presence and protection ! 
“Leave me not, neither forsake me, O God of my 
salvation !” 
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“* Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without Thee I cannot live; 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without Thee I dare not die!” 


4. Yet, how forgetful we are of these things! 
Some calamity happens, and we are shocked, but in 
a few days we go on our wayas usual! Weare ill, 
and become anxious, but we recover, and the warn- 
ing is forgotten! In church we are open to the truth 
read or preached, but outside it is thrust aside! 
We see that other folk are getting old, but we do not 
feel itin ourselves! Wehear of others smitten down 
by death, but it scarcely occurs to us that our turn 
must come! God our Saviour redeemed us, and 
He preserves us day by day, and by all the laws of 
gratitude He has a claim upon our love, loyalty, and 
service; this we are ready to grant as regards other 
people, but as for ourselves, day after day passes 
with all their privileges, and night after night closes 
with all their blessings, and God’s claims upon us are 
unrecognised ! 

We often hear of a young man going to college, 
with every opportunity of honouring his parents, and 
equipping himself for a useful life. But when there 
he sees so many by-ways of pleasure, harmless or 
otherwise, which are largely patronised, and day 
after day finds him pursuing them, with the result 
that his college life is a failure, and his parents only 
get disappointment and grief for all their self- 
sacrifice! Is there one of us, who is spurning the 
sober and serious responsibilities of life, treating 
the voice of God with disdain! who, so far, has 
spent his days in self-pleasing, and, so far as 
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God’s purpose is concerned, is likely to prove a 
life failure |! 


“Tf some poor wandering child of Thine 
Have spurn’d, to-day, the voice Divine, 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin; 
Let him no more lie down in sin.” 


5. It is but a step from recklessness to hefpless- 
mess, to those lying szck upon their beds, not only 
suffering from painful disease, but from the 
consciousness that they are shut out from the world, 
unable to take any part in the active useful works 
of life, or to partake in its many joys, save those 
that come to them from the love and sympathy of 
others watching by their side. There are also the 
poor, deprived in many cases of the means of liveli- 
hood, destitute almost of everything that can be 
called comfort, sometimes not knowing where to lay 
their head, or where to get the next morsel of 
food for themselves, and for those dearer to them 
than their own life; and it must be very difficult 
for such to keep up faith, while thus living in a 
Christian country and in this bountiful world! 

And there are those who mourn in some cases 
over their misspent life that cannot be undone; in 
some cases over the wayward life of a near relative 
who has been or is disgracing himself and those 
about him ; and in other cases over the loss of some 
dear one—parent, husband, wife, child, or friend, 
that has “left an aching void, the world can never 
fill.” To such, night often brings no repose, no 
sleep, no rest; they toss upon their pillow, from side 
to side, and rise in the morning with a sense of 
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weariness, not because the body has been in pain, 
but because the spirit is mourning over a loss to 
which it cannot get reconciled! For such we may 
well pray, 


“Watch by the sick; enrich the poor 
With blessings from Thy boundless store ; 
Be every mourner’s sleep to-night 
Like infant’s slumbers, pure and light.” 


6. As Christians, our great difficulty is not so 
much how to die as how to live worthy of our 
Christian calling, as we pass through the world ; 
and this difficulty meets us when we wake. There 
are so many dangers on every side, so many tempta- 
tions besetting us on our way, and we have proved 
ourselves unworthy to be called “faithful soldiers 
and servants of Christ,” slighting His service, dis- 
regarding His will, and ashamed of His cause, times 
without number ; that we may well hesitate, when 
we wake, and shrink, from our many difficulties, and 
be constrained like Moses in the wilderness to say, 
“If Thy presence go not with me, carry us not up 
hence!”—-Remember not our past faults, but only 
Thine Own great love, and our present need and 
desire; and bless us with Thy presence and Thy 
grace, and thus equipped we may go forth conquer- 
ing and to conquer! 

Those who spend much of their life upon the 
ocean, tell us how glorious it is in the early morn- 
ing, when the ship happens to be making straight 
towards the sun-rising. How the sun rises straight 
in front, as if to welcome them, and soon the whole 
scene around them becomes one of indescrib- 
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able grandeur! So let us keep the prow of 
our life towards the rising of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. We may not see Him just yet, but He will 
bless us with the presence of His light, and guidance, 
and glory, which will get brighter and brighter 
to that perfect day, when He will rise upon us 
“with healing in His wings,” and make all our future 
life glorious, 


‘* Come near and bless us when we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we take; 
Till in the ocean of Thy love 
We lose ourselves in heaven above!” 


XIII. 
DEAN MILMAN’S HYMN: 


“Ride on! Ride on in Wajestp!” 


S. MATTHEW xxi. 5. 


‘* Behold, thy king cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an 
ass, and a colt the foal of an ass.” 


I. THE AUTHOR. 

Henry Hart Milman, D.D., youngest son of Sir 
Francis Milman, Physician to George III., was born 
in London, February toth, 1791; was educated at 
Dr. Burney’s School, Greenwich, at Eton, and at 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Here his career was 
brilliant, taking a first-class in classics, and carrying 
off the Newdigate, Latin Verse, Latin Essay, and 
English Essay prizes. He was appointed Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford in 1821, and the Bampton 
Lecturer in 1827. For several years it looked as if 
his career was to be poetical, his works being well 
received by the reviewers and the public, and his 
“ Fazio,” successfully played at Covent Garden. He 
was ordained in 1816, and soon afterwards was 
appointed Vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading. In 1835 
he was presented by Sir Robert Peel to a Canonry 
at Westminster and the Rectory of St. Margaret’s; 
and in 1849 by Lord John Russell to the Deanery of 
St. Paul’s, which he held till his death, September 
24th, 1868. 
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His principal poetical works are: “The Tragedy 
of Fazio” (1815); “Samor, the Lord of the Bright 
City” (1817); “The Fall of Jerusalem” (1820); 
“Belshazzar and the Martyr of Antioch” (1822). 
His chief prose works are: “ A History of the Jews” 
(1829); “A History of Latin Christianity down to 
the death of Pope Nicholas V.” (1855)—his greatest 
achievement; and “The Annals of St. Paul’s,” 
published after his death. It is said that the 
Deanery of St. Paul’s has had few greater occupants, 
he being a great scholar, a fine poet, and an eminent 
historian, who lived in close touch with the great 
literary characters of his day. But he was also a 
great Churchman. It was during his tenure of office 
that the first practical effort was made towards 
decorating the interior of St. Paul’s, and of 
popularising its services, the great Sunday evening 
services under the dome originating in his time, on 
Advent Sunday, 1858. 

Bishop Heber compiled a collection of hymns for 
the Church’s year, though not till after his death was 
it published, in 1827, It contained thirteen hymns 
by Dean Milman, all of the highest merit, and still 
in common use. Like Heber’s, they aim at high 
literary expression, make free use of refrains, and 
are as nearly perfect as hymns can be. Heber 
writing in acknowledgment to Milman in 1821, said: 
“Alas, your Advent, Good Friday, and Palm Sunday 
hymns have spoilt me for all other attempts of the 
sort.” The hymn, “Brother, thou art gone before 
us,” is a touching hymn for the burial of the dead. 
The hymn for the Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, 
“When our heads are bowed with woe,” has no 
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equal as an expression of Christ’s human sympathy. 
The hymn for the Second Sunday in Lent: “Oh! 
help us, Lord! each hour of need,” is an outflow of 
pure devotion. “Bound upon the accursed tree,” is 
an ideal meditation for Good Friday; and “Ride 
on! ride on in majesty,” stands alone as ¢#e hymn 
for Palm Sunday. 

As we have stated, this hymn was first published 
in 1827, in a posthumous collection of hymns com- 
piled by Bishop Heber, when its author was Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford, and it soon took its place as 
one of the first hymns in our language. Most hymn 
book editors took exception to the third line of the 
first verse, which reads, “Thine humble beast 
pursues its road.” ‘“ Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” 
“Hymnal Companion,” and others, changed this to 
“O Saviour meek, pursue Thy road,” which certainly 
is an improvement. “Church Hymns,” in its early 
editions, omitted the first verse entirely, but in the 
last edition it has restored it as written by the author. 
The whole hymn is most striking and poetical, and 
helps us to realise that wonderful scene in our 
Saviour’s life which Palm Sunday commemorates. 


Il. Tur HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. Our blessed Lord lived on earth in our nature 
as a humble man, and day by day wearied Himself 
ministering to the souls and bodies of the tribes of 
Israel, but they “received Him not.” Entering 
Jerusalem for the last time, He will give them @ das¢ 
opportunity of learning Who and What He is, and 
make a last appeal to their allegiance by entering as 
their King. Other kings would have entered in 
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chariots, or upon horses, with banners floating upon 
the breeze, but centuries ago the prophet Zechariah, 
as our text testifies, proclaimed: “ Behold, thy King 
cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an ass; 
and a colt the foal of an ass.” So, not upon a war- 
horse, but upon an ass, the symbol of peace—the 
foal of an ass which had never yet been used, and on 
which His disciples put their garments to do Him 
regal honour—Christ, the long-expected Messiah, 
enters the city. 

For the time being the people seem to recognise 
and welcome Him, Who had so often spoken to 
them such gracious words and performed so many 
miracles, as the Messiah, for “A very great multi- 
tude spread their garments in the way; others cut 
down branches from the trees, and strawed them in 
the way. And the multitudes that went before, and 
that followed, cried, saying, ‘ Hosanna ’—(that is, 
‘Save us, we pray Thee’)—‘to the Son of David: 
Blessed is He that cometh in the Name of the 
Lord; Hosanna in the highest.’” And thus “ All 
the city was moved” with glad enthusiasm, as He 
rides slowly on in silence. 


* Ride on! ride on in majesty! 
Hark! all the tribes Hosanna cry: 
O Saviour meek, pursue Thy road, 
With palms and scatter’d garments strowed.” 


2. All this is very unlike the past tenor of our 
Lord’s life. He was wont to do His work quietly, 
and even to withdraw Himself from the crowd. 
The fact is, He knew that His earthly ministry was 
drawing to a close, that “His hour” was at hand, 
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and that now there was nothing in this world 
awaiting Him but to be offered as a Sacrifice on 
Calvary. Knowing all this, He thought it good to 
enter the city publicly and “in lowly pomp.” For 
as the Lamb of God was to be offered up in sacrifice 
for the sin of the world, it was meet and right that 
every eye should see Him, and that the crowning act 
of His life should not be “done in a corner.” So, 
keenly sensitive as He was to physical and mental 
suffering, He nevertheless rode on without flinching, 
though He knew that it led to the judgment hall, to 
the Cross, and to the grave! 

He had lived His “Holy, harmless, undefiled” 
life; He had withstood temptation, resisted the 
devil, overcome the world; and now His great 
triumphs are to begin—but the conflict, the awful 
conflict, awaits Him. He looks onward and upward 
to “The joy that was set before Him”—sin 
conquered, death vanquished, and a lost world 
restored to holiness and to God. This sustains, 
encourages, and draws Him on. To realise that 
“joy,” He is prepared to “ Endure the Cross, and 
to despise the shame.” - 


“ Ride on! ride on in majesty ! 
In lowly pomp ride on to die; 
O Christ, Thy triumphs now begin 
O’er captive death and conquer’d sin.” 


3. When God the Father brought “ The First- 
begotten into the world, He saith, and Je al’ the 
angels of God worship Him.” And though the 
clouds intervene between us and them, yet how 
often are we permitted to see their interest in the 
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person and work of our Saviour! Before His 
Incarnation, an angel was sent to announce the 
event to Zacharias and to the Virgin Mary. His 
Advent was heralded to the shepherds with a song 
of joy by “A multitude of the heavenly host.” At 
the close of His temptation, “Angels came and 
ministered unto Him.” In His agony in Geth- 
semane, “ There appeared an angel unto Him from 
heaven, strengthening Him.” At His tomb two 
angels kept watch. And at His Ascension the 
angels again appear, not only to comfort and 
encourage the disciples, but doubtless also to escort 
their Lord back to His heavenly home. 

There is a famous picture called “Cloudland ”— 
one mass of white, floating clouds, so naturally soft, 
silvery, and beautiful, that you cannot help looking 
at them. But as you do so, you gradually perceive 
that the clouds are full of angel forms, who, with 
outspread wings and eager eyes, are looking at you. 
Surely, in some such way the angels looked upon 
Christ Jesus as He entered Jerusalem and began 
that week of woe. Legions of them were ready to 
come to His assistance, if called upon; but they 
were mot called upon. So they could only look, 

With sad and wondering eyes” as He passed on to 
those scenes of suffering and death! 


** Ride on! ride on in majesty ! 
The winged squadrons of the sky 
Look down with sad and wondering eyes 
To see the approaching sacrifice,” 


4. Though “ Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners,” and voluntarily “laid down His life 
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for us,” yet let us ever remember that, z¢ was the 
Father's sacrifice. He “Spared not His Own Son” ; 
He “Gave His only begotten Son”; He “Sent His 
Son” to redeem the world. So when the Son came, 
His one desire was to glorify His Father by doing 
His Father’s will) He knew that He was always 
encompassed by His Father’s love, and guided by 
His Father’s hand, and that day by day He was 
glorifying His Father, by revealing Him, by making 
Him known, through the life He lived and the 
gospel He proclaimed. Looking back over the 
past, He could now say: “I have glorified Thee on 
the earth; I have finished the work which Thou 
gavest Me to do.” 

We cannot doubt that God the Father had 
watched His Son’s progress with intense longing. 
Once at our Lord’s Baptism, and again at His 
Transfiguration, the Father had called from heaven; 
“This is My beloved Son, in Whom I am well 
pleased.” On another occasion, when the Son had 
prayed, “ Father, glorify Thy Name,” there came the 
answer: “I have both glorified it, and will glorify it 
again.” But now, when the “Last and fiercest strife 
is nigh,” and the Father expects the return of His 
beloved Son, we can almost hear the words: “ Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates ; and be ye lift up ye ever- 
lasting doors; and the King of glory shall come in.” 


‘* Ride on! ride on in majesty! 
Thy last and fiercest strife is nigh, 
The Father on His sapphire throne 
Expects His Own Anointed Son.” 


5. It has been truly and beautifully said that 
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' “ Christ’s suffering life was not a sacrifice which God 
exacted in order that He might be appeased, but it 
was a sacrifice which He provided in order that He 
might be revealed.” And what revelations of love 
of compassion, of sympathy, of self-sacrifice, and 
of power, He hath made to us in God our Savicur! 
Well might St. Paul exciaim, “ Who shal] separate us 
from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword? . . . . I am persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

“The love of God . . = . in Christ Jesus!” 
seen all through His earthly life, but specially 
towards its close, when, knowing that every step He 
took brought Him nearer to the Cross, He never- 
theless went on, constrained by love. For to 
Him the Cross meant salvation for myriads of lost 
souls—life for the world, and glory for the Father. 
Thus, this week, we are in the august presence 
of the greatest Heroism of all history—Christ 
approaching Calvary—Christ suffering upon the 
Cross—Christ bowing His head with the painful 
weakness of man, to rise again with the power and 
glory of God. 


* Ride on! ride on in majesty! 
Tn lowly pomp ride on to die! 
Bow thy meek head in mortal pain, 
Then take, O God, Thy power and reign!” 
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XIV. 
HARRIET AUBER’S HYMN: 


“Our GBfest Redeemer, ere He 
Breathed.” 


S. JOHN xvi. 7. 
‘* If I depart, I will send Him unto you,” 


I. THE AUTHORESS. 


Harriet Auber, daughter of Mr. James Auber, was 
born in London, on October 4th, 1773. During the 
greater part of her quiet, peaceful life she resided 
at Broxbourne and Hoddesdon, in Hertfordshire ; 
and she died at Hoddesdon on January 2oth, 1862, 
aged eighty-nine, and was buried in the churchyard 
opposite the house in which she had lived. During 
her life she wrote much devotional and other poetry, 
some of which was published in 1829 in her book, 
“The Spirit of the Psalms,” from which some useful 
versions of the Psalms have been adopted for modern 
hymn books, and in which appeared, as one of two 
hymns for Whit Sunday, her beautiful and popular 
lyric, “Our blest Redeemer, ere He breathed.’ It 
was some time before it attracted notice, but when 
once it found its way into the hymn books, it soon 
became a great favourite, and is now in use in all 
English-speaking countries, and has been translated 
into several languages. 
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A writer in Zhe Kingdom tells the following story 
of this hymn’s composition: “I once met the Rev. 
Dawson Campbell, an ardent lover of hymns, who 
' told me that he had for some time occupied the 
house at Hoddesdon in which Harriet Auber had 
formerly lived; and that she had written this 
beautiful hymn on a pane of glass, in her bedroom 
window, with a diamond ; and at that time, seven- 
teen years after Miss Auber’s death, the original of 
this sweet hymn was still in its old place.” Mr. 
C. W. Lock, of Hoddesdon, says: “I remember the 
house well in which Miss Auber used to live, and 
where she died. A lady resident here, whose rela- 
tions lived in Miss Auber’s house, after the decease 
of the hymnist, tells me that she often saw the hymn 
on the pane of glass in the bedroom window, but 
that after her friends left Hoddesdon, the pane was 
removed by some person, and has never been 
recovered, no trace of it being ever found.” The 
hymn’s fulness and power is best seen in the seven 
verses in which it was originally composed, 


II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. There is no sadder sight in human life than 
that of a father passing away from his young family, 
to whom he can bequeath little or nothing to 
sustain or help them, and who will thus be left 
helpless in an unfriendly world. Such a sight we 
see in “Our blest Redeemer” passing away from 
His disciples; who were to Him as children, and 
who had come absolutely to depend upon Him 
for counsel, comfort, and guidance, in a world that 
was not only unfriendly but hostile to their work 
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and teaching. Before speaking to them His last 
words of comfort and consolation, and breathing 
upon them His tender, last farewell, He astonished 
and yet inspired them with this revelation: “It is 
expedient for you that I go away; for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you: but 
if 1 depart, I will send Him unto you.” 

Like ourselves, the disciples thought that His 
presence was necessary for their welfare, but Christ 
assures them that it is expedient that He should 
go away. It was necessary that the precious 
alabaster box of His most holy life should be 
broken open by death, in order that the sacred 
ointment of His Holy Spirit might be poured out 
into the hearts of His disciples, to aid them, and to 
fit them for His service and Kingdom, Four times 
in this last discourse does our Lord speak of the 
Comforter. The word, in the original, means one 
called to aid another, especially in a court of 
justice. In old times when anyone had to appear 
before a tribunal, one was called to his aid to be 
his advocate. So the disciples are comforted by 
having One sent to aid them, One Who under- 
stands their case, Who knows the law, and will 
plead for them. 


‘Our blest Redeemer, ere He breathed 
His tender last farewell, 
A Guide, a Comforter, bequeathed 
With us to dwell.” 


2. In the semblance of a Dove the Holy Spirit 
came and rested upon Christ Jesus, when He was 
about to commence His ministry, that all might see 
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and know the nature of His mission: and ever since 
then, the dove has been the emblem of the Spirit’s 
visit to His disciples. Its outspread wings suggested 
His desire to shelter our best interests, and to 
protect us from our evil surroundings; its very 
nature tending to remove all anxiety, and to preduce 
the feeling that now it was going to be all “ Peace, 
perfect peace” with us; and its coming, bearing, as 
it were, upon its breast a message of love, from our 
blessed Lord’s heart to ours, assuring us that though 
absent in body He was present with us in Spirit, and 
would thus dwell with us, till He comes to take us to 
Himself. 

The disciples were specially meant to influence 
the world, to commend the gospel of Christ to all 
with whom they came in contact ; and the one thing 
above all others that they required, and must have, 
was the Spirit of Christ: so that they might reflect 
by their life, as well as by word and deed, the Christ 
Whom they were to represent. A good man has 
said, that “ God blessed, not so much great talents, 
as great likeness to Christ.” So it has been, and so 
it is now. Great talents we cannot all have, but the 
great likeness to Christ we may have, for Christ 
sends His Holy Spirit to reproduce in us His own 
likeness, that we may thus commend Him and His 
gospel to the world. 


“ He came in semblance of a dove, 
With sheltering wings outspread, 
The holy balm of peace and love, 
On earth to shed.” 


3. What a wonderful power there isin fre’ We 
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are attracted by it, for it warms and makes us feel 
comfortable. But it also spreads and communicates 
its own power—burning up the dross, and so purify- 
ing the metal as to make it more precious and 
useful. What a difference it made to the 
disciples! What a difference it makes to any 
preacher when the Holy Spirit takes possession of 
him, warming his heart and so setting all his 
faculties on fire, that he becomes intensely earnest— 
“all on fire,” and as we listen we feel that the fire is 
spreading—we become convinced that the message 
comes from the heart—and that the Holy Spirit 
is present, teaching, convincing, and subduing all 
opposition to the mind and will of God our Saviour. 

And how wonderful also is the wzzd, and equally 
as useful. Though at times it may seem trouble- 
some, yet we could not do without it. Stagnation 
and disease would soon prevail on land and even on 
the sea if it were not for the wind. Captains have 
told us that at sea, a long calm tends to put all on 
board out of order, but a few days’ breeze braces 
them up, and sets all right. Of course, it is very 
mysterious. We can /ee/ the wind’s pressure, and 
see the result of it, but we cannot see the wind, nor 
“ Tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth.” So 
the Holy Spirit comes with spiritual health, bracing 
up our powers; we /eel the good work going on 
and we see the blessed results in the improved life of 
all His subjects, 


“ He came in tongues of living fire 
To teach, convince, subdue; 
All powerful as the wind He came— 
As viewless, too.” 
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4. We have all known of some man having 
marvellous zz/uence for good over others; not 
perhaps, by any great talents, gifts of speech, or 
powers of persuasion, but simply by the magnetism 
of his personal presence. As sure as he was there in 
the house, in the office, in the workshop, in the 
club—anywhere—we felt that we must be on our 
best behaviour; we must not, dare not, sin in his 
presence. Unknown to ourselves his spirit seemed 
to take possession of us, purifying the atmosphere, 
and disposing us to do only what was right, and 
just, and good; and so long as he was there, we 
were not only kept straight, but advanced in a life of 
self-respect and usefulness ! 

‘In like manner the Holy Spirit of Jesus comes to 
our hearts and homes as an influence for good— 
willing to live with us, to work with us, and to walk 
with us, if we are willing to have Him as our guest. 
All depends on our willingness to have Him. He 
will not stay where He is not wanted. Two cannot 
dwell together except they be agreed. No one 
expects to find the Holy Spirit in an unchristian 
home or heart. Men think they want many things to 
enable them to respond to the Gospel, but what they 
do want is the wz/Z, Are we willing to have the Holy 
Spirit as our Guest? He is willing to be such 


“ He came sweet influence to impart, 
A gracious willing Guest, 
While He can find one humble heart, 
Wherein to rest.” 


5. Itisalaw both of Nature and of Grace that 
character ts changed or formed gradually. As was 
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said to the Israelites: “ By little and little I will 
drive them out from before thee,” so also by little 
and little we overcome our tendencies to evil. A 
child’s character, though under the care of the best 
of parents, is not quickly formed, but day by day a 
little evil is overcome, and a little good done, and 
some progress made; the blessing is that the child 
lives under a good influence. Standing on the sea- 
shore, we may not see, we may not know, that the 
tide is rising, but if we do not move for a time it 
will soon be washing our feet. So under the Spirit’s 
influence we make progress, slowly perhaps, but 
surely, for He is ever watching and studying our 
welfare. 

What parental anxieties, what gentleness, what 
patience; what tact, what skill, are displayed to 
teach, to train, and to allure our wayward souls 
aright! When we, like children, in spite of many 
warnings, indulge in some secret fault, how faithfully 
but how gently does the voice within tell us that we 
have done wrong! When in consequence of our 
perversity we are afraid to return to God in prayer, 
how the fears are_calmed by the rising thought of 
His goodness and loving-kindness! And how often 
when “Discouraged because of the way” are we 
revived by the assurance that “There remaineth 
therefore a rest to the people of God!” 


“ And His that gentle voice we hear, 
Soft as the breath of even, 
That checks each fault, that calms each fear, 
And speaks of heaven.” 


6. Weare told that “The Spirit also hefpeth our 
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infirmities.” As a gardener walking round his beds 
sees what plants are weak, and carefully gives to 
each one the help or support it needs ; or as a father, 
in teaching his son the use of the bow, put his strong 
hand upon the child’s weak hand, so doth the Holy 
Spirit assist our weakness. He takes hold of the 
burden with us, which we are unable to lift much less 
to carry of ourselves, and makes His strength 
manifest in our weakness. In our childishness we 
may think that we are carrying the burden, but in 
time we find out that it is His help. We may fancy 
that we are making the plants grow, but by-and-by 
we learn that the sunshine of His love, and the 
showers of His blessing are the cause. 

But more than that, “The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit, that we are the children of 
God.” Adoption into God’s family is no empty 
title, leaving its possessor destitute of everything but 
the name: for when God adopts us into His house- 
hold, He also inspires us with His own nature. An 
earthly benefactor may give his name, fortune, and 
title to his adopted heir, but he cannot give him his 
own nature, he cannot communicate to him his own 
spirit; but God breathes His own nature, His mind, 
His Spirit, into the soul of each adopted child, so 
that though we are of the earth our thoughts and 
aspirations are often of God and of heaven, 


* And every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 
And every thought of holiness, 
Are His alone.” 


7. Occasionally we have heard of a king’s son, 
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so far forgetting his high calling, as to take up with 
and be quite carried away by the most unworthy 
pastimes. And we, though royal by our adoption, 
yet being of the earth, are in danger of being so 
carried away by earthly things, as to appear to men 
and angels quite unworthy of our high calling. 
How strange, how perplexing this must appear to a 
true servant of God! An old man who was so deaf 
that he could not hear a word of the Church service, 
and yet was a most constant attendant at the House 
of God, used very forcibly and frequently to express 
his pity and sorrow, when he saw the carelessness 
and indifference of the great majority of professedly 
Christian people by saying, “Oh, to think that they 
can hear, and won't /” 

Can, and won't! What a common complaint! 
Can hear the gospel, and won’t! Can respond to 
Christ’s invitation, and won’t! Can live under the 
Holy Spirit’s influence, and won’t! Can feel the 
need and value of the Holy Spirit’s help, and won’t 
avail themselves of it! By way of excuse, people 
sometimes tell us that they take cold on leaving the 
warm atmosphere of the church. But beware of a 
more perilous cold than this! Beware, if it 
has pleased God to warm your heart with the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost, how you grow 
cold again in the chilly air of the outside 
world ! 


“Spirit of purity and grace, 
Our weakness, pitying, see ; 
O make our hearts Thy dwelling-place, 
And meet for Thee.” 
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Bead, Gindfp Bight,” 


PSALM lxxviii. 14. 
‘Iu the daytime also He led them with a cloud, and all the night 
with a light of fire,” 


I. THE AUTHOR. 

As is well known, John Henry Newman was 
once a distinguished clergyman of the Church of 
England. He was born in London on February 
21st, 1801. He was educated at Ealing and at 
Trinity College, Oxford, where he graduated in 
honours, and became a Fellow of Oriel and after- 
wards Tutor. Newman tells us that he was “con- 
sciously converted” at the age of sixteen. At the 
beginning of his ministry he was an Evangelical— 
which accounts for much—but he soon came under 
the spell of the High Church party—Keble, Pusey, 
and others—and as time went on he became its 
master and leader. For fifteen years (1828-43) he 
was Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford, where his character 
and preaching attracted much attention, and exerted 
great influence. Mr. W. E. Gladstone, who at 
that time was at Oxford as an undergraduate, has 
thus described Newman as a preacher: “He was 
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much respected for his character and known ability. 
In the pulpit there was not much change in the 
inflection of the voice; action there was none. His 
sermons were read, and his eyes were always bent 
on his book; and all that, you will say, is against 
efficiency in preaching. Yes, but you must take the 
man as a whole; there was a stamp and a seal upon 
him ; there was a solemn sweetness and music in the 
tone; there was a completeness in the figure, which 
made his delivery singularly attractive.” 

Church life in England was at that time very low, 
and Newman started the Tracts for the Times, and 
of the ninety which were published he wrote twenty- 
eight. They created great excitement, which Blom- 
field, Bishop of London, described as “ Newmania.” 

The last of the series of Tracts, the famous Tract 
gO, was written by Newman. The object being so to 
explain the Articles of Religion, as to make them 
appear to be in harmony with the tenets of Rome, 
and thus enable those who were bound by the 
Articles, to teach doctrines which they were meant 
to condemn. This raised such a storm against him 
that he, after a painful period of hesitation, and 
having formally recanted all that he had ever said 
against Rome, applied to be and was received into 
that Church, and henceforth laid his judgment 
prostrate at Rome’s feet. Newman’s secession to 
Rome was a great grief to his friends, especially to 
Keble, and it also created much bitterness and strife, 
although when he died at the Edgbaston Oratory, 
Birmingham, August I1th, 1890, his genius and 
sincerity were everywhere acknowledged. Did he 
find peace and satisfaction by seceding to Rome and 
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by sacrificing his own judgment? We think not. 
But let us hope that the “kindly Light,” which he 
so pathetically invoked, ultimately led him into 
God’s perfect day. For his sermons, preached while 
he was Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford, and for the two 
hymns—“ Praise to the Holiest in the Height,” and 
“Lead, kindly Light,” he will ever be gratefully 
remembered. 

This hymn was written by Newman, June 16th, 
1833, twelve years before he left the Church of 
England, but it probably marks the beginning of 
his gravitation to the Church of Rome. In his 
“ Apologia Pro Vita Sua,” drawn forth by Kingsley’s 
attack upon his personal honour, Newman tells the 
story of how the hymn came to be written. It was 
written on his way home from Italy, while the ship 
was becalmed inthe Straits of Bonifacio. Away 
from home and friends, perplexed at the state of the 
Church he still loved, doubts and difficulties seeth- 
ing in his mind, sick in heart as well as in body, 
uncertain as to the future, yet feeling that he had a 
“mission, a work to do in England,” though not 
knowing what the work was, how it was to be done, 
or whither it would lead, he breathed forth the 
impassioned and pathetic prayer contained in “ Lead, 
kindly Light.” 

.We thus see that the hymn is intensely personal, 
and was not meant to be sung as a congregational 
hymn. This, it is stated, caused the compilers of 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern” to hesitate about 
admitting it into that book. Newman was afterwards 
astonished at its popularity, and he attributed this to 
the tune, saying, “It is not the hymn that has 
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gained the popularity, but the tune. The tune is 
by Dykes, and Dykes was a great master.” Indeed, 
the hymn lay enshrined in the pages of the Brztish 
Magazine and Lyra Apostolica, till Dykes wrote his 
tune for it, and thus brought it into notice. Be this 
as it may, Julian speaks of it as “one of the finest 
lyrics of the nineteenth century”; another authority 
as “the most dignified hymn in our language”; and 
another tells us, “That this hymn and ‘Rock of 
Ages, were Mr. Gladstone’s two favourite hymns.” 
While it certainly has the rare distinction of being 
loved and sung by all denominations of Christians, 
by many who do not accept the leading of any 
Church or Creed, by agnostics, spiritualists, sceptics, 
and it is said, even by tramps! Possibly the personal 
character and the perplexing circumstances referred 
to, have had much to do in making it popular among 
such a varied class of people. 


7 


II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. Zhe gloomy present. As Christians we are 
travellers, and though it is not always dark with us, 
any more than it isin the natural world, yet there are 
times when it ¢s. dark, when we are encircled with 
gloom, when we cannot see our way, know not to 
which side to turn, feeling that one false step may be 
our ruin; and, as at such times, our Lord Jesus was 
perplexed and troubled, so are His followers, and 
know not what to do. We little know what a day 
or an hour may bring forth ; what unexpected events 
may happen, what important emergencies may 
suddenly press upon us for our decision. And if the 
far-off home be heaven, what a long way from it we 
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are, in heart and mind, as well as body! And yet 
we shrink from the thought, that in the darkness of 
night we may be wandering further and further 
away |! 

Amid such circumstances we need the light of 
God’s guidance, whether it comes to us through His 
Holy Word, His Holy Spirit, His varied means of 
Grace, or the overruling circumstances of our daily 
life. As in the days of old, “In the daytime also 
He led His people with a cloud, and all the night 
through with a light of fire”; so now in the night 
as well as in the day, in cloud as well as in sunshine 
God leads, through all the difficulties and perplexities 
of life, with His “ Kindly Light,” the light that best 
suits our needs; the light that shines between us and 
our enemies ; the light which will keep us out of 
the mire and clay, and set our feet upon the rock, 
and order all our goings; if we really want it, 
reverently seek it, and obediently follow it. 

But as one has said, ‘God’s guidance may some- 
times be like a lighted lantern which, while it clearly 
reveals to us a few yards in front, has the effect of 
throwing the distance into a darker and more 
absolute obscurity.” It mercifully does not reveal 
“The distant scene” ; we could not bear the sight or 
the knowledge of what is coming in the future; it 
would spoil our present life and paralyze all our 
efforts. Only the present circle, only the right 
direction, only the next step, and the courage to 
take it is all we require’ O Thou Light of the 
World, take us by the hand and lead us step by 
step! for great as we may be in experience, know- 
ledge, and intellect, we are as travellers in the dark. 
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* Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on; 
The night is dark, and I am far from home ; 
Lead Thou me on. 
Keep Thou my feet ; I donot ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me.” 


2. The veproachful past. A great statesman has 
said that “ Youth is a blunder; manhood a struggle; 
old age a regret.” That remark sounds very crude, 
but in the study of actual life it is surprising how 
often it turns out to be true. Newman is an 
illustration of this. He has left it on record that it 
was not till he was sixteen years of age that a 
consciousness of his responsibility to God came upon 
him, and took possession of his soul. And though 
those sixteen years were past, he could not forget 
them—those thoughtless, reckless, and, in one sense, 
wasted years—when he felt so independent, thought 
he knew everything, when he would choose his 
own path, and walk his own way, and was led on 
merely by what was showy, glaring, and gaudy 
How humbling now, to think of those years, and 
how differently they might have been spent ! 

What a common experience! For how prone we 
all are at the beginning of life’s journey, to think that 
we have thoroughly surveyed the territory through 
which we have to pass, and that we are quite 
able to tread our own way, and promote our own 
welfare, and are sure that no harm shall happen to 
us! But thank God, sooner or later, and the sooner 
the better, something does happen to humble our 
pride, to subdue our will, and to awaken us to a 
sense of our folly and danger ; to enable us to see 
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that we can no more take care of our own happiness 
than we can take care of the weather. And thus we 
come to realise that the object of life will never be 
attained, the ourney never accomplished, and the 
memory of past years will ever be full of reproach if 
we go on heedless ot God's guidance and of God’s 
call to duty. 

But there is no need to waste the early and 
best years of life. Our Heavenly Father loves 
His children and desires their services, and our 
Blessed Lord took the little ones up in His arms 
and blessed them. They are called, baptized, and 
confirmed, to follow and to serve God their Saviour 
with all the freshness and beauty of their early 
life, and it is for their own future happiness and 
profit that they should do so. Be assured that to 
whatever age our conversion and consecration to God 
be postponed, and however earnest and devoted we 
henceforth become, the memory of the past wasted 
years will ever be grievous, often extracting the prayer, 
“ Remember not the sins of my youth.” “ According 
to Thy loving-kindness, blot out my transgressions.” 


‘IT was not ever thus, nor pray’d that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 
I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on. 
I loved the garish day, and spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will; remember not past years.” 


3. The hopeful future. Yet the terminus of the 
Christian’s journey is not easily reached. Moor and 
fen, crag and torrent, suggestive of difficulties and 
dangers, are met, and must be overcome. There 
is no roundabout easy way: “We must through 
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much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God.” 
The world with its many devices will oppose us. 
The flesh with its besetting sins will allure us. 
The devil with his manifold temptations will haunt 
our path and strive to draw us aside. And if it be 
dark, and we are or feel alone, how infinitely greater 
do these difficulties and dangers become! “ Light, 
more light,” is the cry which goes on all through 
life, and at no time is it more passionate than when 
it is uttered at the entrance of the “valley of the 
shadow of death.” 

It has been said that in this hymn, “ There is only 
a spirit of sadness, the blind groping in the dark 
in loneliness and helplessness: nothing of the hope- 
fulness of a follower of Christ.” But hope does 
manifest itself as the hymn draws to a close, 
Perplexed, uncertain, and depressed as the writer 
feels in himself, yet he has hope in God, and he 
is sure that all that God has been in the past, 
He is now, and He will be to the end. For our 
vain thoughts, our wayward steps, our selfish lives, 
and our wasted years, though they leave their 
lasting mark upon ws, yet they do not change the 
love of God towards us, nor the Saviour’s readi- 
ness to be “The Way, the Truth, and the Life 
to all who come unto God by Him.” 

When Newman was a very old man, he was 
asked by letter what he meant by, 


‘** And with the morn those angel faces smile, . 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile ”? 


The Cardinal answered, rather lightly, in our opinion, 
that he was ‘‘ not bound to remember his own meaning, 
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whatever it was, at the end of almost fifty years,” 
But those who study his writings may remember 
that, after his “conscious conversion,” to God, in 
his sixteenth year, to which we have referred, he 
tells us that he was strongly conscious, both in his 
sleeping and waking moments, of the watchful 
presence of angels. This consciousness he after- 
wards lost, greatly to his sorrow. In the hymn 
he hopes, we think, or is assured, that with the 
morning of the eternal day, those angel faces will 
again smile upon him! 

But the common interpretation is that the lines 
refer to the happy reunion on the resurrection 
morn, which we Christians hope to have with our 
cear departed friends, who are, even now, “as the 
angels of God.” We know that our Blessed Lord 
rose and ascended with a glorified body, and yet 
it was the same body that the disciples knew, the 
same heart that loved, the voice that spoke, the 
hands that healed, and the feet that went about 
doing good. So with our departed Christian 
friends. We shall meet as friends, the same look, 
the same smile, the same tone of voice, the same 
clasp of hand, the same loving heart! The same, 
and not the same; for the corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption, and the mortal shall have 
put on immortality, and we shall be for ever with 
the Lord . . . and with them. 

‘So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still, 
Will lead me on: 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone: 


And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 
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JAMES MONTGOMERY’S HYMN ; 


“Gor ever with the Bord!” 


1 THESSALONIANS iv. 17. 
** And so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 


I. THE AUTHOR. 


James Montgomery, commonly called “the 
Christian Poet,” was born November 4th, 1771, at 
Irvine, in Ayrshire, where his father was a 
Moravian minister. In 1776 his parents removed 
to Ireland, and afterwards went out as mission- 
aries to the West Indies, having previously sent 
him to be educated at the Moravian Settlement 
at Fulneck, near Leeds. Here his poetic spirit 
was roused by hearing his master reading some 
passages from Blair’s poem, “ The Grave,” and he 
at once began to devote his boyish talents to the 
production of descriptive verse. The “Brethren,” 
dissatisfied with his general progress as a student, 
apprenticed him in 1787 to a baker at Mirfield, 
but he, finding this unsuitable to his tastes, ran 
away when sixteen years old. After trying in 
vain to find a publisher in London for his youthful 
poems, he eventually, in 1792, found his sphere in 
the office of a Sheffield newspaper, and two years 
later, in 1794, when the owner had suddenly to 
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leave the country, Montgomery took the paper in 
hand, changed its name from the Sheffield Register 
to the Sheffield Iris, and continued to edit it with 
ability and success for thirty-one years. 

Being a man of strong convictions and of bold 
expression, he was, in 1795, sentenced to a fine of 
twenty pounds and three months’ imprisonment ; 
and the next year to a fine of thirty pounds and 
six months’ imprisonment, for publishing in his 
newspaper certain political articles, which nowa- 
days would not be considered any offence in law. 
The editing of his paper, the composing of his 
poems and hymns, the delivering of lectures 
throughout the country, and the earnest advocacy 
of the cause of Foreign Missions, and of the 
Bible Society, gave him much variety in his 
work; and he lived long enough to know that he 
was both at peace with, and had the respect of all 
his political opponents, as well as to enjoy a 
pension of two hundred pounds per annum as an 
expression of his Sovereign’s bounty; and when 
on April 30th, 1854, he passed away in his sleep 
at Sheffield, he was honoured with a public 
funeral, and by a statue erected to his memory in 
the cemetery, and a stained-glass window in the 
Parish Church. 

His chief poetical works are: “The Wanderer 
of Switzerland,’ which appeared in 1806; “The 
West Indies,’ 1809; “The World before the 
Flood,” in 1812; “Greenland,” in 1819; and 
“The Pelican Island,” in 1827, usually considered 
as his most powerful work. With the highest 
poetic gifts,a broad mind, a devout spirit, strong 
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faith, and an extensive knowledge of Holy 
Scripture, he has bequeathed to the Church a 
wealth which could only have come from a true 
genius and a sanctified heart. His hymns exceed 
four hundred, and more than one hundred are in 
common use, the best known being: “ Angels 
from the realms of glory”; ‘“‘ According to Thy 
gracious Word”; ‘Go to dark Gethsemane” ; 
“Hail to the Lord’s Anointed”; ‘Songs of 
praise the angels sang”; “Prayer is the soul’s 
sincere desire”; “In the hour of trial”; and 
“For ever with the Lord.” This hymn was first 
published in 1835, and consisted of twenty-two 
stanzas, and headed, “ At Home in Heaven, 
1 Thess. iv. 17.” The selected stanzas in Church 
Hymns are those most generally used. The 
hymn is one of rare beauty and pathos, sound 
in doctrine, and is a practical guide both to holy 
living and holy dying. Many will sympathize 
with Dean Farrar when he said: “I can scarcely 
ever join in singing ‘For ever with the Lord’ 
without tears.” 


II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. Our Immortality. In the closing words of 
this chapter we have one of the most sublime 
descriptions on record of the scene that will occur 
when Christ returns to earth. The Thessalonians 
were deeply concerned about the destiny of their 
departed friends. They had got the idea that 
their dead would have no part in the glory of 
Christ’s second coming: that only those who were 
living on the earth at the time would share in the 
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Saviour’s glory. Fortunately for them and for us 
the Apostle was inspired to give the comforting 
assurance that eternal life is as certain for the 
blessed dead, as for those who may be living at 
the Lord’s second advent. The dead and the 
living shall, in this respect, both be on the same 
footing, both shall be present to welcome the 
Lord, and to share His glory. “The dead in 
Christ shall rise first: then we which are alive 
and remain shall be caught up together with them 
in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: and so 
shall we ever be with the Lord.” 

Faith in our immortality may be said to be an 
instinct; it has never been absent from men’s 
minds. The ancients were haunted by the dream 
of the soul’s survival, and in their books they have 
embalmed the doctrine of a future life. We 
ourselves feel, even when weak and ailing, that 
we must live on, and, when looking at the 
receding glories of the western sky, that “the 
better land” awaits the people of God. But it 
was our Blessed Lord Who “ Brought life and 
immortality to light by the gospel,” saying, 
“ Because I live, ye shall live also”; and Who, 
by His glorious Resurrection and Ascension, and 
the blessed assurance, “Where I am, there ye 
shall be also,” has infused in us a life and longing 
for the other world. As we must have natural 
life to inherit an earthly estate, so He hath given 
us spiritual life, to inherit the heavenly kingdom 
of which He is the life and glory. 

At present ours is a tent-like life. We are as 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth; never 
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feeling settled for long; always on the move; 
pushing on every day and pitching our tent 
afresh at every nightfall; and on the morrow 
looking on and on again into the future and 
preparing for it. Thank God we have a 
Promised Land to go to, and an Elder Brother 
awaiting us. This makes the journey endurable, 
and heaven attractive. Jesus is there to 
welcome us, and we shall see Him, be like 
Him, and live with Him, clothed with immor- 
tality and glory: 


“«« For ever with the Lord!’ 

Amen, so let it be; 

Life from the dead is in that word, 
Tis immortality. 

Here in the body pent, 
Absent from Him I roam, 

Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home.” 


2. Our Heavenly Home. No matter how 
homely the place, what happy memories cluster 
around home; and what a restraining, stimulat- 
ing, and attractive power it has! The thought 
of home keeps- multitudes from evil, disposes 
many to honest industry, and brings not a few 
prodigals from the ends of the earth. It is said 
that the author of “ Home, sweet Home” had 
no home—that he was an exile and a wanderer 
on the earth. Just so; and tor that reason, 
he felt the need of one, and his soul yearned for 
the simple home of childhood! Even the Son 
of Man, Who on earth had “ Not where to lay 
His head,” sustained Himself and encouraged 
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His disciples, amid the changes and chances ot 
this mortal life, by the assurance of His Father's 
abiding home—“In My Father’s house are many 
mansions.” 

To the eye ot faith home is always near; in 
one form or another it is the great object of 
life; it is the pivot around which our life 
revolves from the cradle to the grave. “I must 
hurry home,” says the mother, whose heart is 
with her baby in the cradle. “I wish I were at 
home,” sighs the school-boy, as he bends over 
his hopeless task. ‘If I could only see home,” 
exclaims the sailor, as he strains his eyes from 
the masthead, that rocks on the ocean waves. 
“Now for home,” says the workman as he drops 
his tools and puts on his coat. “I’m off home,” 
says the clerk as he leaves the office, and 
hastens to catch the train. “I shall soon be 
home,” says the Christian wayfarer, as life’s long 
day draws to a close, and he looks out towards 
eternity. 

For it is not possible to feel a great want, and 
to see before one that which can satisfy it, and 
not stretch out towards it; and though it may be 
beyond mortal reach, yet the thought of it—the 
sight of it so possesses the soul, that the spirit 
faints in its eager longing to reach the land of 
peace and joy. St. Paul, though devoted to his 
work, and self-sacrificing in his zeal for the 
welfare of his converts, could not help looking on 
to the Home of the Lord Jesus, “ Having a desire 
to depart, and to be with Christ; which is far 
better.” 
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** My Father’s house on high, 
Home of my soul, how near 
At times to faith’s foreseeing eye 
Thy golden gates appear! 
Ah! then my spirit faints 
To reach the land I love, 
The bright inheritance of saints, 
Jerusalem above.” 


3. Our Earthly Sphere. But let us not forget 
that this world is one of God’s “many mansions.” 
True, it has been defiled by sin, and is marred by 
many sorrows, nevertheless it is one of God's 
mansions, and it becomes us to live now as in 
God’s House and God’s presence. The other 
mansions are better, brighter, happier, and holier, 
but if we are to enter them and enjoy them, we 
must now and here strive to become fit for them. 
At present we are as stones from the quarry of 
nature, rough and unpolished, and unfit to be 
placed in position in the heavenly building; we 
must be altered, shaped, smoothed, and made 
comely, and this work of fitness should be going 
on now. Let us not be content to live on as we 
are, thinking that when the time comes a change 
of place will make us like to God; for there must 
be in us a likeness to God to make the place 
agreeable and pleasant to us. 

A thoughtful writer says: “Immortality will 
come to such as are fit for it; and he who would 
be a great soul in the future must be a great soul 
now.” We are grateful that this elementary but 
important truth is brought out in this hymn. It 
is not natural that sinners should become saints 
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merely by a change of place. We must submit to 
God’s laws here; we must receive God’s Holy 
Spirit ere; we must cultivate habits of virtue 
here, if we are to enjoy them hereafter. We must 
acquire a relish for truth and holiness in this life, 
if we would enjoy them in the next. Here we 
must be planted in the House of the Lord, if we 
are to flourish in the courts of our God. In a 
word, heaven will be to us the natural result of 
the life we spent on earth. 

But whilst here, if only we respond to God's 
will, and live as in His sight, feeble and humble 
though our life may be, God does so fulfil His 
promise, as to be with us in our walk, and work, 
and warfare—within us to strengthen, beneath us 
to support, before us to guide, and by our side to 
defend. The certainty of this makes failure im- 
possible and success sure, while the occasional 
consciousness of His presence is a gracious and 
encouraging foretaste of the life that is to be. 


«For ever with the Lord!’ 

Father, if ’tis Thy will, 

The promise of that faithful word 
Even here to me fulfil ; 

Be Thou at my right hand, 
Then can I never fail; 

Uphold Thou me, and I shall stand; 
Fight, and I must prevail! ” 


4. Our Departure. This hymn speaks of death 
as rending the veil in twain and letting the soul 
escape from time into eternity. We may 
remember how Bunyan compares it to a wicket- 
gate, opening to admit the Christian pilgrim into 
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the heavenly city. But as most of us are sufferers 
on the way, we shall appreciate God’s House 
being compared to a hospital at one end, and a 
palace at the other. In the hospital end are 
Christ's members upon earth, afflicted with various 
diseases, and subject to a strict diet and rule. 
And surely, every patient there rejoices when the 
time comes for his dismissal from the hospital, 
and when the doors are thrown wide open for his 
admission into the palace and the presence of the 
King. 

Possessed of this thought we can understand 
how devout souls have longed to depart, how they 
welcomed the final summons, and what foretastes 
they had as they approached their heavenly 
home. We are told that land birds of beautiful 
plumage greeted Columbus days before his eye 
caught sight of the New World; and a more 
southern voyager found himself in the fresh waters 
of the Amazon before discovering the continent 
whence they came. So, at the close of life’s voyage, 
do birds of Paradise come hitherward, careering 
on bright wings, and the river of life sends its 
refreshing waters far out into the briny sea of 
this world, breaking up its monotony, ministering 
comforts. and alluring the voyagers on in full 
assurance of faith. 

When we reach that land of light and joy, of 
peace and rest, and learn by experience what it 
is, and how we have been thought about and 
prepared for; when we realise that our Blessed 
Lord, Who in the past was ever working for our 
good, now has His desire accomplished—He with 
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us and we with Him in His Father’s House for 
ever; where no enemy can enter, no sin defile, 
and no fear disturb—surely we shall in grateful 
wonder, stand and look, look and love, and love 
and praise Him, Who having redeemed us in 
time by the sacrifice of Himself, thus blesses us 
in eternity with His presence and His love. 


“So, when my latest breath 

Shall rend the veil in twain, 

By death | shall escape from death, 
And life eternal gain. 

Knowing as I am known, 
How shall I love that word, 

And oft repeat before the Throne— 
‘For ever with the Lord!’” Amen. 
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XVIL 
CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT’S HYMN: 


“* Just as J am, without one fea,” 


St. JoHN vi. 37. 
‘*Him that cometh to Me I will in no wise cast out.” 


1. THE AUTHORESS. 


Charlotte Elliott, the authoress of this well-known 
and much blessed hymn, was born March 18th, 
1789. The first thirty-two years of her life were 
spent at Clapham. She afterwards removed to 
Brighton, where she died September 22nd, 1871, 
at the advanced age of eighty-two. For many 
years her parents formed the centre of a very 
influential religious circle at both those places. 
Her father was a well-to-do Christian gentleman ; 
her mother was the daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Venn, one of. the evangelical leaders in the 
religious awakening in the eighteenth century, 
and her two brothers were clergymen well-known 
throughout the country, both by their characters 
and also by their published works. 

From her earliest years she was an invalid, but 
was possessed of a strong imagination, a well- 
cultivated mind, and a very musical and poetical 
nature. In early life her remarkable gifts made 
her a welcome guest to the best of Society, and by 
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such she might have been captured for the world, 
had not a prolonged sickness prostrated her, 
_ during which her religious views, owing to the 
controversies of the day, became clouded, her faith 
shaken, and her soul distressed as to whether it 
was possible for such as she to be saved. Dr. C. 
Malan, of Geneva, was the honoured instrument 
used for removing these doubts, bringing her to 
the Saviour, and so establishing her in the truth, 
that her faith remained unshaken ; for, throughout 
a long life of suffering—spent often between her 
bed and the couch, it was one of joy and peace in 
believing—ever ready to testify, “I know Whom I 
have believed, and am persuaded that He is able 
to keep that which I have committed unto 
Him.” 

From this period she consecrated herself, her 
time, talents, and means to her Saviour. For 
many years she edited the “Christian Remem- 
brancer”—a daily text book—carefully choosing 
the texts for the year, with a verse or motto 
beneath. She published several little books, 
one “The Invalid’s Hymn Book,” which 
appeared in 1836, contains with others, one hundred 
and twelve of her own hymns, including “ Just as 
Iam,” a hymn which has since found a place in 
every hymn book for the past fifty years, been 
translated into every European language, and 
been blessed to myriads of anxious souls, Her 
brother says: ‘In the course of a long ministry, I 
hope I have been permitted to see some fruit of 
my labours; but I feel that far more has been 
done by a single hymn of my sister's.” Her 
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hymns number about one hundred and fifty, and 
most of them are in common use. They are 
characterized by tenderness of feeling, plaintive 
simplicity, deep devotion, and perfect rhythm. 
For those in sickness and sorrow she has sung as 
few have. 

Her best known hymns are, “Christian, seek 
not yet repose”; “‘ Let me be with Thee where 
Thou art”; “My God, my Father, while I stray”; 
and “Just as I am, without one plea.” The story 
of this hymn has been told by Dr. Moule, Bishop 
of Durham, who is related to the family. One 
day, as all the members of the family circle were 
going off to a bazaar, in which they were keenly 
interested, and for which they had all been 
actively working except the frail invalid, who was 
physically unable, they saw that she was grieved 
to be, as usual, left at home, excluded from all 
such good works. When alone, gathering up in 
her soul the grand certainties of her salvation— 
her Lord—His power and His promise—she, 
whilst lying on the sofa in great physical weak- 
ness, wrote for her own comfort, “the formule of 
her faith” in yerse—pardon, peace, and heaven. 
Accepted in Christ not only in the past or the 
future, but even now—“ Just as lam!” “As the 
day wore on her sister-in-law, Mrs. H. V. Elliott, 
came in to see her and bring news of the bazaar. 
She read the hymn and asked for a copy. So it 
first stole out from that quiet room into the world, 
where now for sixty years it has been sowing 
and reaping till a multitude which only God can 
number have been blessed through it message.” 
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II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 

1. Weare told of a youth who, in a fit of way- 
ward perversity, broke away from the healthful 
-influences of home, and went off, as he thought, to 
lead a freer and a happier life, only to find, as 
years rolled on, that the way of transgressors is 
hard ; for freedom to sin is slavery, and happiness 
in wrong-doing is ahard taskmaster. From sin to 
crime, and from crime to prison, he fell; and 
when, after years of imprisonment, he was 
liberated, a moral and physical wreck, he stood on 
the road, staring into space, knowing not what to 
do, or whither to go. At last, when he stealthily 
retraced his steps homeward and stood among the 
trees at night, looking up at the lighted windows in 
the oid home, he felt that he could not approach ; 
for what excuse could he offer, what plea could he 
set forthe He had disgraced that home, and he 
had lost his character, his health, and, as he 
thought, his very soul! 

Yet within that home there was at least one 
heart even sadder than his own; a heart that had 
grieved over his rebellion when he did not grieve; 
that had sorrowed over his apostacy when he did 
not sorrow ; that had daily prayed for his welfare 
when he did not pray; that had sacrificed time, 
money and strength in trying to find out the 
whereabouts of the wanderer; that had sent 
letters ot invitation to him, only to have them 
returned unanswered; and had put in the Zzmes 
newspaper some of those pathetic appeals which 
we sometimes see :—“ Come home! Come home!” 
And now, outside, the object of the loving search 
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stands, feeling that he is without excuse or plea to 
return. But the excuse and the plea for returning 
are within the home ; the loving, forgiving, waiting . 
parent, justifying and encouraging him to say :— 


‘Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that Thy Blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bidd’st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come!” 


2. It is strange how people are zuclined to wait 
a little, to try and prepare themselves for Christ! 
They know how unlike Him they are, and how 
unfit they are for His presence and service, so, as 
a youth who waits awhile to prepare himself for 
some important examination, or as a soldier waits 
awhile to perfect himself in drill for some pro- 
motion—so they think they can wait. But, alas, 
their waiting never changes their nature nor 
renews their heart. For their case is rather like 
those suffering from a malignant disease which 
manifests itself by spots on the body, giving them 
an aversion to society. But no amount of waiting 
nor even of attention to these spots is of any avail, 
and the time spent over them but increases the 
danger; for the disorder is within, the whole 
system is poisoned and needs renewing, and it is 
to save their life that they at once put themselves 
in the hands of a qualified physician, 

Christ Jesus is the qualified physician, and His 
blood is a “full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world,” and He is ever ready to receive a patient, 
and to apply His never failing remedy; but we 
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have to come to Him, and to use, not our own 
supposed remedy, but the one that He applies. 
Like the sick Indian convert, who had long been 
under sin and at last found peace, and explained 
it in this way: “I sawa huge mountain before 
me, blocking up my way to heaven; but as I 
looked and prayed a drop of blood fell upon the 
mountain and soon it was gone! That mountain 
was the sins of my past life, and the drop that fell 
upon it was the precious blood of Jesus!” So we 
must go to Jesus, saying: 


“ Just as I am, and waiting not, 
To rid myself of one dark blot, 
To Thee Whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
O Lamb of God, I come.” 


3. But there are some people who find z# almost 
wmposstble to do this ; their life is such a conflict, or 
they have been brought up in such a sceptical 
unbelieving atmosphere, and are harassed with 
such doubts about God, about Christ, about revela- 
tion, about the world, about themselves—why 
they should be ill, or poor, or have such trials and 
difficulties! They would like to understand every- 
thing, and have the management of their own 
affairs, and have their prayers all answered to 
their own liking! Poor souls, they know not 
what they ask! Like St. Augustine’s mother, who 
long prayed for his conversion, and opposed his 
desire to visit Rome on account of its wickedness, 
and who almost broke her heart when he ran off 
to Rome, feeling that his ruin was complete; and 
yet it was in Rome that he was converted, and 
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there he became the greatest Christian worker 
in the Church of Christ. 

Charlotte Elliott had her “fightings and fears,” 
when year after year her health remained feeble 
and her influence impaired, but she came to know 
that that was her sphere, where she could glorify 
God and be useful to her fellow-creatures; as she 
testified, “God sees, follows, guides, guards me; 
His grace surrounds me, and His voice continually 
bids me to be happy and holy in His service, just 
where I am.” It is no use fighting our own 
battles, hugging our own fears, and carrying our 
own burdens, when He invites us to come and 
cast them upon Him, that He may bear them for 
us, and bear them away from us altogether. 
Better say: 


‘‘ Just as I am, though tossed about, 
With many a conflict, many a doubt, 
Fightings and fears within, without, 

O Lamb of God, I come!” 


4. Before a building is erected it is necessary 
to excavate for a foundation, which involves the 
removal of much that seems important. And it is 
literally true, that Christ wants not our fulness 
but our emptiness, that He may “ build us up in 
our most holy faith.” We think ourselves full, 
and are reluctant to part with anything; whereas 
we are ‘‘poor”—destitute of everything that is 
necessary to appear before God: we are 
‘‘wretched,” being altogether out of harmony 
with the eternal joys of heaven; and we are 
“blind” to our actual condition, to our own welfare, 
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and even to the salvation so freely provided and 
so fully revealed by Christ our Saviour, till the 
eyes of our understanding are opened, and we are 
led to see and desire the many things we need. 

And the faith that saves is that which takes us 
out of ourselves where there is nothing, to Christ 
where there is fulness for all we need—purity, 
peace, and joy, “without money and without 
price.” We expect an earthly king to give 
generously; why will we not believe that the 
King of kings likewise gives with unstinted hand, 
and that all we have to do, astounding as it may 
seem, is simply to receive. As one said to Cesar, 
who had offered him a magnificent present, “ This 
is too much for me to receive.” “But,” replied the 
emperor, “it is not too much for meto give!” So 
each of us may go to Christ with full assurance of 
faith, saying : 


“Just as I am, poor, wretched, blind; 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all I need in Thee to find, 

O Lamb of God, I come!” 


5. When physical infirmities made it no longer 
possible for Charlotte Elliott to attend public 
worship, this was her testimony: “My Bible is 
my Church. It is always open, and there my 
High Priest is ever waiting to receive me. There 
I have my confessional, my thanksgiving, my 
psalms of praise, my ‘exceeding great and 
precious promises,’ and a congregation of whom 
the world is not worthy—prophets and apostles, 
saints and martyrs, in short all I can want I there 
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find.” Her faith was in a Person, the living, 
loving Saviour, and whether it was in public 
worship or private devotion, in Bible reading or 
in Christian service, as He had promised His 
presence, she ever realised that He was as good 
as His word, and was there to welcome and bless ! 

Not a few nominal Christian folk only see Christ 
as a name in a book—a very interesting and 
striking name, but only a name: they see Him as 
they see a place on a map, they know that it is 
there, but they have never been there, they have 
no personal acquaintance with it. But to know 
that Christ is a living, loving, longing Saviour, to 
come to Him because He has invited and wants 
us; and to realise the bliss of living in His 
presence, and enjoying the riches of His grace 
and love; this is Salvation—the joy and peace of 
believing in His own gracious promise. 


* Just as I am, Thou wilt receive, 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve, 
Because Thy promise I believe, 
O Lamb of God. I come!” 


6. I once knew a mother who had a son an 
imbecile, suffering from paralysis of the brain, and 
yet, how she loved and cared for him! But the 
cause of her great grief was this; she said: “I 
have nursed him from childhood, cleansed, fed, 
and clothed him, watched over him and supplied 
his every want, tried to please him, and to teach 
him little things, and now, though in years he is a 
man, yet he does xot even know me, and shows no 
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return of my love, but just lies there to eat and 
drink and sleep! And I feel that I cannot goon; 
I am just longing for some recognition—some 
response to my lifelong love and care!” 

Oh, how many are there, though not afflicted 
like that son, who nevertheless treat their God 
and Saviour much the same! He sacrificed His 
very life for them ; fed, clothed, and cared for them 
day by day; and has called them by His provi- 
dence, by His word, and by every token of love, 
and yet they give no response! and His heart is 
just longing for their love, and waiting to receive 
them as His own! By every tie of love and 
friendship, by all that He has done for you and 
for your salvation, will you not respond to 
His divine love? The love you can never measure, 
never fully know |! 


“ Just as I am, Thy love unknown, 
Has broken every barrier down; 
Now, to be Thine, yea, Thine alone— 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


* Just as I am, of that free love, 
The breadth, length, depth, and height to prove, 
Yere for a season, then above, 
O Lamb of God, I come!” Amen. 
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CHRISTIAN FURCHTEGOTT GELLERT’S 
HYMN: 


(Zranslated by Frances Elizabeth Cox.) 


“Seous fives! Thy ferrors now 
Can no fonger, Meath, appaf us.” 


REVELATION I. 18, 
“Tam He that liveth, and was dead; and, behold, I am alive 
for evermore. 


I. THE AUTHOR. 


Christian Fiirchtegott Gellert, son of a German 
pastor, was born July 4th, 1715, at Hainichen, in 
Saxony. He was educated at the University of 
Leipzig, intending to be a pastor, but finding him- 
self too nervous to preach, he became a tutor in 
1745, and was in 1751 appointed by his college, 
Professor of Philosophy and Poetry, which he held 
till his death, December 13th, 1769. As a professor, 
his excellent character, gentle piety, and remarkable 
power of gaining the love and reverence of young 
men, made him very popular. He wrote many 
books and much sacred poetry. His Fables, 
published 1746-8, still rank among the classics of 
German literature; and his hymns, said to be the 
expression of his own Christian life, and the out- 
come of much prayer, won universal admiration, and 
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speedily passed into the hymn books in use through. 
out Germany, both Lutheran and Roman Catholic. 

During the latter period of his life at Leipzig, 
there was fearful distress and poverty in the city, 
owing to the ravages of the war, and Gellert could 
not bear to see his fellow-creatures suffer, while he 
had a coin to give or a comfort to bestow; with the 
result that he was himself impoverished, and reduced 
to very great straits. Prince Henry of Prussia passing 
through the neighbourhood, inquired for the poet, and 
a messenger found him in a cold, empty room, desti- 
tute of food and fire, with the MS. before him of the 
famous German hymn, which he had just finished :— 


“T have had my days of blessing, 
All the joys of life possessing, 
Unnumbered they appear. 
Then let faith and patience cheer me, 
Now that trials gather near me, 
Where is life without a tear?” 


This MS. was carried off to the Prince, and soon 
Prince and people, poor as well as rich, were busy 
replacing the poet’s lost comforts. 

His finest and best known composition is his 
“Easter Hymn,” first published in Leipzig, 1757. 
The keynote of the hymn is our Lord’s promise to 
His disciples, “Because I live, ye shall live also” 
(St. John xiv.19). Though written for Easter it is 
very appropriate for, and is often used at funeral and 
memorial services. The hymn has passed into 
general use in all Christian countries. Our English 
version is a very good translation by Frances 
Elizabeth Cox (1812-1897), who published it with 
about fifty others, in 1841, under the title of “Sacred 
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Hymns from the German.” Originally the first 
verse ran: 


‘* Jesus lives! no longer now 
Can thy terrors, Death, appal us.” 


But with the consent of Miss Cox, this was altered 
to our present form, to avoid an apparent denial of 
the resurrection of Jesus, which some musical settings 
might produce. 

The history of this German hymn reminds us of 
the saying, “ Men are much the same all the world 
over”; for in due time disappointment, sorrow, and 
bereavement possess the homes and oppress the lives 
of all men. Notwithstanding all that is bright and 
beautiful in nature, and all that is great and useful in 
science, our. modern world cannot afford to give up 
the Gospel of the Resurrection. It is the only 
guarantee we have for three great blessings which are 
much needed, and ought to be highly prized by “all 
sorts and conditions of men” ; for they were never so 
much required, as amid the wear and tear of this busy 
and exciting age—the blessings of Faith, Hope, and 
Love. 


II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 

1. There is a Persian fable which says that the 
earth was once a great barren plain without tree, 
plant, or flower. But God sent His angel down to 
scatter choice seed all around. The devil seeing the 
seed and knowing it to be God’s work, buried it, and 
called upon the rain and sun to rot and destroy it ; 
and as he looked upon his work of supposed destruc- 
tion he rejoiced. But the seed thus buried ger- 
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minated, and sprang up, covering the earth with life 
and beauty: and a voice was heard from heaven, 
saying, “Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die” So, the death of Christ 
Jesus was thought to be His destruction, and doubt- 
less as His body was buried and secured in the 
grave, the devil rejoiced at the thought, that the 
Christ, the Seed of Life, which God had sent down 
from heaven, was destroyed. 

Indeed, the death and burial of our Lord did 
destroy for a time the hopes of the disciples. They 
were appalled to think that Jesus was dead, and His 
body in the grave; and that all they had lived and 
worked for was gone. Yet we know now, that the 
death and burial of Christ Jesus interrupted no plan, 
quenched no light, and destroyed no hope, but 
were parts of His Divine Mission. He came to be 
with our humanity in all its stages, not only in 
infancy, youth, and manhood ; in temptation, sorrow, 
and suffering ; but also in death and the grave. But 
death could not hold Him. The grave could not 
retain Him. The Seed sown sprang up, “ The first 
fruits of them that slept”; for He “by His death 
hath destroyed death, and by His rising to life 
again hath restored to us everlasting life,” 


* Jesus lives! thy terrors now 
Can no longer, Death, appal us; 
Jesus lives! By this we know 
Thou, O Grave, canst not enthral us, 
Alleluia ! 


2. A noted traveller tells us that, when in the 
East, he once received a royal invitation to visit the 
palace. The guide led him along a descending 
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mountain path, which became more weird and 
repelling as he reached the river, where the path 
turned off into an absolutely dark tunnel, through 
which he had closely and slowly to follow his guide; 
but this brought them out into the open courtyard of 
a gorgeous Eastern palace, where a joyous festival 
awaited him. At the close of life we find ourselves on 
such a path, health, strength, and all our powers declin- 
ing, and the earthly outlook such as repels and chills 
the soul. But Christ Jesus has been there before us; 
and He has made a “ Path of Life” right “through 
the valley of the shadow of death,” which brings us 
into the joys of paradise and the presence of the King! 

O wondrous revelation! Death—the gate of life! 
Notwithstanding our failures, our infirmities, our 
sorrows, and our sins, yet if we believe in Christ 
Jesus as our Saviour, and follow Him as our Guide, 
we shall be led through the darkness into light, from 
death unto life! So we need not picture death as a 
broken column, a wrecked ship, or a stringless harp, 
use and music gone, but a path, rough, and trying 
at times, nevertheless a path that leadeth from death 
unto life, even life for evermore ! 


“ Jesus lives! Henceforth is death 
But the gate of life immortal ; 
This shall calm our trembling breath, 
When we pass its gloomy portal. 
Alleluia !” 


3. St. Paul tells us, in that great chapter on the 
Resurrection (1 Cor. xv.), “ Christ died for our sins.” 
But further on he informs us that if Christ had 
not risen, His death could not have benefited us. 
A dead mother, what can she do for her children! 
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A dead Christ, what could He do for us! If He 
had not risen, how could He have appeared before 
God for us? How could He be our help in 
weakness, our support in trial, our comfort in 
sorrow, our life in death? We need a living Saviour 
to Whom our penitent hearts can turn. We need 
a living Friend, Whose gracious influence can 
restrain us from evil, and inspire us with good 
thoughts and holy desires. We need a living Guide, 
Who knows the way, that we may “ followthe blessed 
steps of His most holy life.” We need a living King, 
Who has overcome death and the grave, and is 
therefore able to bring us to His Eternal Home! 

Christ Jesus is our Saviour, our Friend, our 
Guide, and our King. He “was delivered for 
our offences, and was raised again for our 
justification.” The efficacy of His atonement lay 
- in His death, but the proof of it—that He is the 
Christ—is seen in His Resurrection. So, it is indeed 
true, “The dying Christ draws, the living Christ 
keeps.” Keeps us by His life, His grace, and His 
guidance, that He may bring us safely Home. A 
writer has despairingly said, “If we are to get 
to heaven, heaven must come down to us.” Heaven 
has come down to us, in Christ Jesus. He has, 
by His Holy Spirit, even come into our hearts to 
purify all our members; and if we yield to His 
influence, follow Him, and do His will, we glorify Him, 
by exhibiting ‘‘ the power of His Resurrection.” 

“Jesus lives! For us He died :— 
Then, alone to Jesus living, 
Pure in heart may we abide, 
Glory to our Saviour giving. 
Alleluia !” 
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4. We read of our Blessed Lord that “ Having 
loved His own, which were in the world, He loved 
them unto the end.” In spite of the selfish aims and 
worldly desires, the weakness and apostacy of His 
disciples, “He loved them unto the end.” And His 
resurrection showed that death had made no change 
in His love. The ancient heathen taught that death 
washed from the soul all memory of the earthly life, 
its loves, its joys, and its sorrows. But we see Jesus, 
on the other side of death, with His old affections 
unchanged. He meets His disciples and takes up the 
threads of the tender story of love, at the point where 
they had been broken off by death. He remembers 
the name and devotion of Mary Magdalene, the 
denials of Peter, the doubts of Thomas, and the 
frailty of the other disciples, and He seeks them out 
in love, to comfort, convince and restore them; and 
ultimately He commissions them to carry on His 
work and labour of love. 

Like the disciples, we all have dear ones who 
have passed away. Death has broken the threads of 
the story of their love for us and our love for them. 
But it is comforting to know, on the authority 
and from the example of our Saviour, that “love 
is stronger than death.” That when our friends 
have passed “through the valley of the shadow 
of death,” whatever changes may be wrought 
in them, there will be no change in their love for 
us. Death does not sever the ties that bind 
Christian hearts. We shall meet in the future life, 
remember and recognise each other, and pick up the 
old threads of affection which bind us to each other, 
and to Christ. 
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Jesus lives! Our hearts know well 
Nought from us His love shall sever ; 
Life, nor death, nor powers of hell 
Tear us from His keeping ever. 
Alleluia!” 


5. Yes, Jesus lives! As “the Son of the Living 
God” He hath overcome death and the grave; and 
He comes to us saying, “ Fear not,” as He did to His 
disciples of old, by the open grave, in the garden, on 
the road, in the upper room, and by the sea-side. 
Standing upon the eternal shore, He still cares for 
our need, directs our work, and brings it to a higher 
success. He gives us not only pardon, peace, and 
joy, but friendship, guidance, and victory, saying, 
“All power is given unto Me in heaven and in 
earth”; “in earth,” for, “The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of 
His Christ” ; “in heaven” where angels and arch- 
angels praise and worship Him as “ King of kings, 
and Lord of lords.” 

When Jacob was convinced that Joseph was 
yet alive, he felt inspired with a new life, and he 
vowed that he would go and see him. “Jesus lives!” 
in heaven for us! Oh, let the thought of His life and 
love, His power and glory inspire us with a new life, 
and cause us to vow that we shall go and see Him! 
Then will this season be indeed to us an Eastertide 
of spring flowers, raised hopes, and bright promises 
of a happy re-union with Jesus in heaven ! 

‘Jesus lives! To Him the throne 
Over all the world is given ; 
May we go where He is gone, 
Rest and reign with Him in heaven. 
Alleluia!” Amen. 
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“(earer, mp God, to Shee.’ 


St. JAMES iv. 8. 
‘* Draw nigh to God, and He will draw nigh to you.” 


It has been truly said that, “There is almost no 
heresy in hymns. In them we have the theology 
of the heart and a universal ritual.” The authors, 
forgetting for a time the peculiarities of this or that 
creed, feeling and thinking only of their own help- 
lessness and need, and of the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, put themselves in com- 
munication with Him, their aspirations going out 
to Him, as by instinct, in the simple language 
of the human heart. This is why the same hymn 
suits all denominations, and expresses the faith 
and hope, the aims and longings of so many 
people. Each one feels ‘‘ That is my case, I am or 
was like that ; poor, weak, erring, and sad! But 
God being Father, Saviour, and Friend, my heart 
feels that it can approach Him in the words 
of the well-known hymn.” 

Such a hymn often embalmed childhood, per- 
fumed the atmosphere of youth, and became 
the stay and comfort of later years. How often 
do we find the dying, forgetful of everything else, 
respond to or fervently repeat some well-known 
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hymn! How often at or after a funeral, is a 
hymn sung, because it is known to have been a 
favourite with the departed! How often do we 
hear such remarks as, “ Thank you for that hymn.” 
“It was such a comfort to my father”; or “My 
dear mother was so fond of it”; or “My dear 
child used to sing it”; or “ I have found it such a 
help in life” Among such hymns, the one we 
are now to consider occupies a first place. 


I. THE AUTHORESS. 

Mrs. Adams, the author of ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” was born at Harlow, Essex, February 22nd 
1805; died in London, August 14th, 1848, and 
was buried at Harlow. She was a Unitarian. 
Her father, Mr. Benjamin Flower, was editor 
and proprietor of The Cambridge Intelligencer, and 
for some political offence connected with his news- 
paper, was fined £100 and committed to Newgate 
Gaol for six months, While there he was visited 
from time to time by a lady, Miss Eliza Gould, 
who was in full sympathy with his views, and 
whom he afterwards married. Doubtless these 
circumstances entered into their daughter’s 
nature, and gave a bias and colouring to her life 
and work. In 1841 she published ‘ Vivia 
Perpetua,’ a dramatic poem, descriptive of the 
conflict between Christianity and Heathenism, in 
which her heroine suffers martyrdom. In 1845, 
“The Flock at the Fountain,” a Catechism and 
hymns for children. And to “Hymns and 
Anthems,” published by the Rev. C. Fox, London, 
in 1841, for use in his chapel, she contributed 
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thirteen hymns, of which the most widely known 
is “Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 

Thus, this hymn first appeared in the hymn 
book used in the chapel where she worshipped. 
It soon found its way into the hymn books of 
the various churches and denominations, and 
became very popular throughout the whole 
English-speaking world. It has also been trans- 
lated into many European and other languages. 
It stands as No. 7 in the Sunday at Home list 
of the hundred best and most popular hymns. 
Some years ago, when King Edward was invited 
to name what he thought the best and most 
helpful hymns, he replied, “That among 
serious hymns, he thought there was none more 
touching, nor one that goes more truly to the 
heart, than ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee’” The 
hymn has proved itself to be as great a favourite 
with the people as it was with the King; for the 
testimonies are many and from all quarters, as 
to the comfort and help this hymn has been to the 
souls of men, women, and children, even in 
some of the most depressing circumstances of life. 


II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. Weare fallen creatures. At first we do not 
like to think so, for it seems a reproach to our 
race, and clashes against our pride; but by-and- 
by we all feel that at times our thoughts are so vile, 
our actions so unworthy, and our whole life so far 
below even our own ideal, that we come to feel 
that the revelation is true, that we have fallen very 
low indeed, and are so very far removed from God 
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and from what He meant us to be, that our only 
hope lies in getting nearer to Him. To bring 
this about, Christ Jesus came. He was raised up on 
the cross between heaven and earth, between God 
and us, to attract our attention, to win our love, 
and to draw us nearer to God. Christ bearing our 
sins in His Own body on the tree, spreading out 
His arms between heaven and earth, brings God 
near to us, and makes it possible for us to come 
very near to God. 

It was a tremendous act of self-sacrifice on the 
part of Christ, thus to give Himself for us and for 
our salvation; and so we have come to speak ofa 
great trial, trouble, sorrow, or self-sacrifice as a 
cross to raise us. And so it does, if we are willing 
to be raised. It breaks our pride, it humbles us, 
it makes us feel our helplessness, and the un- 
certainty of life and of earthly things. It disposes 
us to look up and to set our affections on things 
above; and as the sun draws up the glistening 
dewdrops, so does the Sun of Righteousness 
draw up those souls that thus glisten with peni- 
tential tears. 

“Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee ! 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me; 
Still all my song shall be— 


Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee!” 


z. How many have there been, “ke Jacob of ola 
who by their cunning deceit, their fraud, and their 
treachery, have turned their own relations into 
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enemies and made home so uncomfortable, that 
they were compelled to go forth into the world 
lonely wanderers, without encouragement, without 
sympathy, and without a blessing! How many, 
yea, thousands, have found themselves stranded 
in America, in our own Colonies, or even in our 
own country, in our great cities, such as you may 
see any night along the Thames Embankment, 
literally in scores, lying or lounging about in all 
directions—the daylight of their life all gone; 
darkness all over their body, mind, and soul; 
their lot as hard as the stones on which they lie, 
and no hope of anything better for them in life, 
than an aimless, useless, hopeless existence ! 

And yet, even at such atime and under such 
circumstances it is possible to get nearer to God. 
He Who in days of old often revealed Himself to 
men in their dreams, not infrequently by means of 
dreams enables the soul to realise its nearness to 
God, and its close relationship to His people. 
“Well,” said a nurse to a rough-looking fellow, 
who had been brought into hospital one night in 
an unconscious state, “ Did you think you were in 
church, when you were singing like that?” “No, 
miss,” he replied, “I didn’t, but I thought I was in 
heaven, before the throne of God, and that I ought 
to join in the singing.” 

“ Though, like the wanderer, 
Daylight all gone, 
Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone; 
Yet in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee!” 
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3. But it cakes some time for most of us to learn 
~ the revelation that “ We must through much tribu- 
lation enter into the Kingdom of God.” Of course 
we know that in life we have to work for everything 
worth having; that every mountain top we would 
reach we must climb; but we are not disposed to 
look upon heaven in that light. God has to make 
the way appear before us like Jacob’s ladder, the 
bottom on earth and the top in heaven, and every 
step in the ladder meaning an effort, a trial, a 
trouble, an affliction, a sickness, a death! But it 
is a mercy to have this revealed, to know that 
Jesus is that ladder, that His angels are ever there 
ascending and descending to help, to guard, and 
to guide us, and that God our Father is always 
above it, to receive and welcome us to Himself. 

I remember when in Paris seeing a cloud lying 
across the middle of the Eiffel Tower ; the bottom of 
the tower was on the earth, but the top was in the 
heavens, and he who would reach the top must pass 
through the cloud! How often does it happen that 
a cloud lies across our path, and we must pass 
through it if we are to make progress, if we are to 
reach the top. But clouds have their use in grace, 
as well as in nature, and by means of the steps, 
we may climb, and pass even through the cloud 
into the glorious light of endless day— 

‘* There let the way appear 
Steps unto heaven; 
All that Thou sendest me 
In mercy given; 
Angels to beckon me 


Nearer, my God, to Thee— 
Nearer to Thee!” 
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4. But we do not always, even in our dreams, see 
and hear the angels, but someone else, acting for 
them. “A missionary in South Africa, wandering 
and in despair during the war, came across a 
miserable dilapidated log cabin, in which there was 
a poor, lonely, old woman, literally destitute of 
everything, except faith, for she was earnestly 
singing, “Nearer, my God, to Thee!” “Poor 
soul,” he said, “it gave her comfort, peace, and 
joy: and it so revived my faith and awakened my 
devotion, that I felt that broken-down cabin was a 


Bethel !—None other but the house of God, and the ~ 


gate of heaven; and together we prayed and 
blessed our common God and Father, feeling, in 
our distress, that we were very near to Him and 
that He was very near to us.” 

How many a noble Bethel or church has a 
similar history! Some dear soul, prostrate under 
some great disappointment, affliction, or bereave- 
ment, but realising in the midst of it the gracious 
presence of the comforting and sustaining God, has 
commemorated the blessing by erecting a Bethel to 
His honour and glory! Or another smitten with 
sickness and brought very low, only to find himself 
very near to God and the object of His special 
love and care,-has arisen to lead a new life, and to 
be a Bethel-like monument of praise and glory. 


“ Then, with my waking thoughts 
Bright with Thy praise, 
Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel I’ll raise ; 
So by my woes to be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee— 
Nearer to Thee!” 
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5. For the awakened soul ever longs to be nearer 
to God, and finds its joy in getting near. You have, 
perhaps, noticed the vine, how it goes on, day by 
day, as if seeking something; struggling through 
the leaves, and twining itself upon whatever comes 
in its way. What is it seeking? Support? It 
could find that upon the ground. Why does the 
vine go on twining up? It is because it is in love 
with the light. And why do our souls twine, and 
rise, and aspire? Is it instinct? What is instinct 
but the soul reaching out to a stimulus which it 
feels, as the plant reaches out to the light which 
looks upon it and stimulates it. As plants reach 
out towards the sun, so our souls reach out towards 
God; He loves us and yearns for us, and we reach 
out towards Him. 

Sometimes, like the plant, we are rather long in 
making a start, in responding to the upward at- 
traction; but when once the soul feels the joyous 
influence, the instinct soon manifests itself, by 
adapting everything that comes in its way—adver- 
sity, affliction, trial, and trouble, as something to 
climb upon. Earthly things are not despised, but 
they are utilised as stepping-stones to heavenly 
things ; while faith and hope, like joyful wings, 
are ever bearing the soul upward to its native 
home, where God awaits it, and where its joys will 
be full, and its pleasures last for evermore. 

“ Or if on joyful wing, 
Cleaving the sky, 
Sun, moon, and stars forgot, 
Upward I fly ; 
Still, all my song shall be, 


Nearer, my God, to Thee— 
Nearer to Thee!” 
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DEAN ALFORD’S HYMN: 


: Come, pe thankful eopfe, Come!” 


ISAIAH ix. 3. 


‘They joy before Thee according to the joy in harvest.”* 


I. THE AUTHOR. 

Henry Alford, D.D., son of the Rev. Henry 
Alford, Rector of Aston-Sandford, was born 
October 7th, 1810, at 25, Alfred Place, Bedford 
Row, London. He belonged to a Somersetshire 
family, who, for five generations in succession, 
contributed clergymen of some distinction to the 
English Church. His mother died at his birth, 
and his father, a lonely scholar, became the first 
instructor, and the constant companion of his 
only child. Naturally the child grew to be very 
precocious, occupying much of his time in writing 
little essays, poems, histories, and sermons. Per- 
haps his happiest time as a boy was the three 
years spent at the Grammar School of Ilminster, 
while his father was abroad as travelling chaplain 
to Lord Calthorpe. At seventeen, having won a 
scholarship, he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated in honours in 1832, and after- 
wards became Fellow of Trinity, and Hulsean 
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Lecturer, 1841 and 1842. He was ordained in 
1833 to the Curacy of Ampton. From 1835-53 he 
held the Vicarage of Wymeswold, and from 1853-7 
_ the Incumbency of Quebec Chapel, London, In 
1857 he was appointed by Lord Palmerston to 
the Deanery of Canterbury, which he held till his 
death, January 12th, 1871. Five days afterwards 
his remains were interred in St. Martin’s Church- 
yard, within view of the Cathedral. 

Dean Alford has been described as “One of the 
most variously accomplished Churchmen of his 
day—poet, preacher, lecturer, painter, musician, 
Biblical scholar, critic, and philologist.” ‘‘A man 
who could do anything, and do it well—build an 
organ, and play onit.” ‘Whose artistic faculty 
would have made him a great landscape painter, 
had he not, either from preference or necessity, 
become a great Greek scholar and a Dean.” 
His literary labours extended to every depart- 
ment of literature, but his noblest work was his 
edition of the Greek Testament, the result of 
twenty years’ labour. His last work of any 
magnitude was his Commentary on the Old 
Testament. Some of his poetical works were— 
“Poems and Poetical Fragments,” 1833; “The 
School of the Heart,” 1835; “Hymns for the 
Sundays and Festivals throughout the year,” 
1836; “Psalms and Hymns,” 1841; “Year ot 
Praise,” 1867; and ‘Poetical Works,” two 
volumes, 1868. His most popular hymns are 
“Forward be our watchword,” and the well- 
known Harvest Festival hymn, “Come, ye 
thankful people, come.” 
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Il. THE HYMN AND ITs TEACHING. 

1. Even in the old Jewish dispensation 7a 
and gladness entered largely into the every-day 
life of the people. They had their days of rest 
as well as labour, their hopes as well as fears, 
their mercies as well as judgments, their blessings 
as well as curses. Every season of the year 
brought its appropriate festival. Spring its feast 
of Passover, Summer its feast of Pentecosc, Autumn 
its feast of Tabernacles, and Winter its feast of 
Dedication. Of all these the most imposing in 
ceremony and joyous in meaning was the Autumn 
Feast of Tabernacles, or Ingathering; when, the 
fruits of the earth being all gathered, the harvest 
safely housed, and that sense of relief felt, which 
follows a long, anxious, but successful effort, all 
come joyously together, to “keep a feast unto the 
Lord.” ; 

This harvest joy is for us all. Whether we 
spend our days in the quiet country fields, or in 
the busy streets of the towns, yet for us all alike 
at this gracious season, God openeth His hand, 
and filleth all things. living with plenteousness. 
Never does the country look so beautiful as in the 
time of harvest, when the golden corn is waving 
in the wind or gleaming in the sunshine; and 
never do the husbandmen feel so content with 
their labour as when the full sheaves are set up in 
the fields, or safely stacked athome. For notwith- 
standing our past anxieties about the weather and 
the crops, the time of harvest comes, when all that 
God gives is gathered; and if one produce has 
failed another is most abundant, and if in one 
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country the harvest is scanty, in another it is 
above the average. God having again fulfilled © 
His promise and provided for our wants, let us 
“Enter into His gates with thanksgiving and 
into His courts with praise.” 

For a harvest festival is not only an expression 
ot faith and gratitude to the “Giver of all good 
gifts,” but also a source of peace and happiness to 
us all. Here “The rich and the poor meet to- 
gether ; the Lord is the Maker of them all.” And 
there is no place where our hearts are so drawn 
together as when they are drawn to our Father in 
His own temple, and, as members of His house- 
hold, we unite in one service of thanksgiving for 
the harvest, which, as has been said, is ‘ God’s 
smile upon man’s industry.” 


‘©Come, ye thankful people, come, 
Raise the song of Harvest-home| 
All is safely gather’d in, 

Ere the winter storms begin: 

God, our Maker, doth provide 
For our wants to be supplied, 
Come to God’s own temple, come, 
Raise the song of Harvest-home!” 


2. The whole world is God's, and over all His 
care is manifested, in light and darkness, in sun- 
shine and shower, in balmy air and bracing 
breeze. All people are God’s, and He careth for 
all, He made our first parents in His own image 
and after His own likeness, with a clean heart and 
a right spirit, and sowed in them “good seed,” 
good thoughts and holy desires. But “an enemy” 
came and sowed tares, bad thoughts and evil 
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desires; and this has been the condition of the- 


world ever since. No field has been found where 
tares do not grow with the wheat. But the wheat 
grows, for God meant it so to do. Think of the 
good seed sown in each of us, the seedsof grace, 
germs of eternal life; sown in our hearts, and 
nourished by the sunshine of God’s love and the 
showers of His blessing; seeds meant to grow, 
and which will grow, if we permit and encourage 
them, grow and bring forth fruit to the praise and 
glory of God. 

But we also must sow “ good seed.” The seed 
is the Word of God,'and from it we may sow. 
“ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.” These are seeds, and they are 
within every man’s reach. It is with us as with 
the two servants in the Eastern story, to each of 
whom their master, going on a journey, gave a 
sack of wheat. On his return he inquired what 
use they had made of them. One servant pro- 
duced his sack, with the corn mouldy and spoiled ; 
the other pointed to the field, where the golden 
corn was ripe for the sickle. Everyone receives 
his sack of wheat, his gifts, his opportunities, his 
seedtime, his sunshine and showers; and if he 
sows but the bare grain, “‘ It may chance of wheat 
or of some other grain; God giveth it a body as 
it hath pleased Him, and to every seed His own 
body.” 
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How small and unsightly are some seeds from 
which come our fairest flowers, choicest fruit, and 
most stately trees! Who would expect from those 
dry roots the pure loveliness of the modest lily, ot 
the glowing beauty of the fragrant rose! Who 
would think that from acorns the mighty oaks 
grow, and from grains of corn the golden sheaves 
come! But so it is. From the seed of God’s 
Word, received in an “honest and good heart,” 
there grows that Christian character so useful 
on earth and so necessary for heaven. 


* All the world is God’s own field, 
Fruit unto His praise to yield; 
Wheat and tares together sown, 
Unto joy or sorrow grown; 

First the blade, and then the ear, 
Then the full corn shall appear; 
Lord of Haryest, grant that we 
Wholesome grain and pure may be.” 


3. It has been truly said, “If spring put forth 
no blossom, in summer there will be no beauty, 
and in autumn no fruit; so if youth be trifled 
away without improvement, manhood will be 
contemptible, and old age miserable.” Yet how 
many neglect their opportunities and even wil- 
fully “sow tares” in spite of the warning ex- 
amples round about us. In poverty old age 
bemoaning the improvidence of its youth ; afflic- 
tion reaping the harvest of an intemperate life; 
crime overtaken with the retribution of a mis- 
spent career; remorse darkened with the wilful 
loss of the “one thing needful.” Some in poor- 
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ruined homes, broken constitutions, and blighted 
prospects ; and from these we have the mournful 
cry—‘The harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and we are not saved.” 

Wheat and tares grow together in the same 
field, but this cannot go on indefinitely. In due 
time they will both reach maturity, and then they 
must be separated, not by men who ofttimes fail in 
judgment, but by the holy angels who act upon 
their instructions, ‘““Gather ye together first the 
tares, and bind them in bundles to burn them.” 
Hell is an awful reality! Soften its meaning as 
we may, we dare not think of the anguish of that 
separation and the suffering which that burning 
must mean! Itcannot be anything but an awful 
reality, which constrained the Son of God to come 
from heaven to earth and taste the bitterness of 
death, to deliver us from its realisation! It cannot 
be anything but an awful curse which brought from 
the lips of the tender, loving Saviour the descrip- 
tion, “ Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched.” 

But the purpose of the Son of Man will in the 
end be accomplished. He “sowed good seed 
in His field,” and He shall have His barn 
filled with wheat. He went forth weeping, bear- 
ing precious seed, and He shall come again 
rejoicing, bringing His sheaves with Him; and 
He shall see them safely gathered into His barn 
from the whole field of men, from all ages, 
nations, people, and tongues; they with Him 
and He with them for evermore. 
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“ For the Lord our God shall come, 
And shall take His harvest home; 
From His field shall in that day 
All offences purge away ; 

Give His angels charge at last 
In the fire the tares to cast; 
But the fruitful ears to store 
In His garner evermore.” 


4. Meanwhile, there must be continuous daily 
work, Every day there is labour done on the 
farm and in the workshop; “Something at- 
tempted, something done, has earned a night’s 
repose.” So, it is the continuous habit of re- 
ligion which earns the repose of paradise and 
the eternal glory of heaven. Our souls must 
never lose their ambition to grow in grace, to 
make progress, and to “ Nightly pitch our moving 
tent a day’s march nearer home.” By line upon 
line Homer, Dante,and Shakespeare wrote their 
immortal verse; by note upon note Handel, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn composed their 
music; by stroke upon stroke Phidias, Canova, 
and Chantrey carved their statues; by touch 
upon touch Raphael, Rubens, and Doré pro- 
duced their pictures. We Christians must work 
in like manner. 

Look on the fields. The seed sown is in separate 
grains, and these grains become ears of corn, and 
these ears form the sheaves, and the sheaves the 
goodly stacks safely housed. So every good 
thought we think, every good word we speak, 
and every good deed we do, is a seed sown. 
Every time we kneel in prayer, every time we 
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read the Bible, every time we enter God’s House, 
and every time we approach the Lord’s Table, we 
are growing and ripening for the harvest. Every 
time we sympathize with sorrow, relieve the dis- 
tressed, reclaim a wanderer, and set an example 
of godly life, we are sowing seed in other hearts. 
And everything we do for the Lord Jesus is as an 
ear in our golden sheaf, and will be gathered into 
His garner. ; 

There, they that sowed in tears shall reap in joy. 
The Princess Eugenie, of Sweden, sold her 
diamonds that she might build a hospital for 
the sick poor. One of the first patients was 
brought out of darkness into light, and with 
eyes full of tears confessed her gratitude. “In 
your tears,” said the Princess, “I again see my 
diamonds.” Yes, the diamonds spent and the 
good seed sown for Jesus shall be seen again. 
They shall be gathered into His garner, and He 
and we and they shall rejoice together.” 


‘Even so, Lord, quickly come 
To Thy final Harvest-home! 
Gather Thou Thy people in, 
Free from sorrow, free from sin$ 
There, for ever purified, 
In Thy Presence to abide: 

’ Come, with all Thine angels, come, 
Raise the glorious Harvest-home!” 

Amen. 
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DR. BONAR’S HYMN: 


“7 Beard the Woice of Jesus Sap.” 


IsAIAH ly. 3. 
"* Incline your ear, and come unto Me,” 


I. THE AUTHOR. 

Dr. Horatius Bonar, the author of this hymn, 
came of a good old Scotch clerical family, remark- 
able for their mental power, varied learning, and 
deep piety. He was born on December 1oth, 
1808, in Edinburgh, and was educated there, at 
the High School and at the University. He spent 
his ministerial life at Leith and Kelso as a 
minister of the Established Church of Scotland, 
but seceded at the “Disruption” in 1843, 
remaining in Kelso as a minister of the 
Free Church of Scotland till 1866, when he 
Was appointed to the Chalmer’s Memorial 
Church, Edinburgh. He departed this life in 
Edinburgh on July 31st, 1889, at the advanced 
age of eighty. Throughout life he was a hymn- 
writer, and his “Hymns of Faith and Hope” 
(1857-66) were at one time found in almost every 
Christian home. Their homely graceful style, 
their personal devotion to Christ, their faithful 
reflection of Bible truth, their belief in and their 
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longing for the Second Advent, and their tender 
sympathy with the wants and aspirations of the _ 
human soul, made them welcome to thousands of 
the followers of Christ Jesus. 

Very many of his hymns have found a permanent - 
place in our hymn books. The most generally 
known being “A few more years shall roll;” 
“Come, Lord, and tarry not;” “‘The Church has 
waited long;” “Thy way, not mine, O Lord;” 
“Here, O my Lord, I see Thee face to face;” and 
“T heard the voice of Jesus say.” This hymn, so 
beautiful in its severe simplicity, and which the 
late Bishop Fraser, of Manchester, described as 
the best in the English language, was written 
in Kelso, and published in one of the author’s 
little books in 1846, under the title of “ The voice 
from Galilee.” It is one of the authors most 
popular hymns, and has often been richly blessed 
at Mission and Revival Services, probably on 
account of its personal character; for in it the 
true Christian gives his experience for the en- 
couragement of the unconverted, and the repeated 
use of “I” and “ Me,” instead of the vague *‘ We” 
and “Us,” come home to anxious, waiting souls, 
and prepare them for the Saviour’s message and 
blessing. The hymn brings out three states of 
the soul. 


II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. A_ vestless state. We are all of a restless 
nature. From youth onward, day after day, 
whether we know it or not, we all act as if we 
were in want of something. Many are seeking 
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pleasure, like little children, they want to be 
pleased, and to be made happy. Many want to 
get on, they cannot rest as they are, nor where 
- they are, they must try to become something else. 
Others want more money, they probably do not 
wisely use what little they have, and they have 
no idea how they would use more, but they want 
more, and are anxiously working for it. Others 
again want position, they fancy they are in the 
wrong place, that they should be where some one 
else is, and they are dissatisfied and restless. So 
we all want something, we are not content and 
happy as we are. 

And yet, whether we know it or not, vest is the 
object at which we all are aiming. A youth goes 
to school or college, and toils on at his studies, 
but it is with the belief that he will be done with 
them by-and-by, and will then be able to take 
his rest. A man goes forth to his daily labour in 
the factory, the shop, the office, or the bank, but 
he expects to return at eventide to his home, and 
to rest. A sailor will go on a long voyage and 
endure much hardship, but he means to return to 
his own country and rest. A merchant rises 
early and late, takes rest, morning, noon, and 
night scheming to make and to save money, but 
it is that he may by-and-by retire from business, 
and enjoy his well-earned refose. So rest is the 
aim and object of us all; we ve as if we had not 
that blessing, and we work as if it were the one 
object of our life. 

And what disappointments we all meet and 
experience as we go wandering on and on in our 
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search for rest! For who ever Fee found or 
reached that point in his studies, his work, his 
business, or his profession, when he could honestly 
say to his soul, “Now I have it! Henceforth I 
shall be able to rest and be perfectly happy!” 
No, the more we wander and the more we gather, 
the more we feel that our soul is like a lost 
wandering child, “Weary and worn and sad,” 
conscious of a home for which he longs, and of 
a voice which he fain would hear; crying out 
betimes in his distress for a rest which he cannot 
find, till he finds it on the breast of her, whose 
love and longing are even greater than those of 
the child. 

Oh, wonderful truth! Amid the attractions and 
distractions of the world the soul feels the influence 
of Jesus and knows His voice! Preachers may 
wrangle and the teaching may vary, but Jesus is 
the Pole Star of the soul, and the soul is, in its 
distress, ready to turn to Him when it hears His 
voice ; that voice of mercy, of pity, and of love, 
which disarms all fear, and constrains the soul to 
come, just as it is, to its natural resting-place, and 
to its only true source of peace and joy! 


“ ] heard the voice of Jesus say, 

*Come unto Me and rest ; 

Lay down, thou weary one, lay down, 
Thy head upon My breast.’ 

I came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary, and worn, and sad ; 

I found in Him a resting-place, 
And He has made me glad.” 


2. A thirsty state. There is nothing ‘more 
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awful in itself, and nothing more difficult to bear 
than thirst. Travellers lost in the desert, and 
seamen cast adrift on the sea, or on some rocky 
isle, have suffered inconceivable agonies in striv- 
ing to quench their burning thirst. They have 
tried everything, chewing leather, licking rocks, 
sucking pebbles, and drinking each other’s blood, 
but all to no purpose! For the time being, every 
other possession is as nothing, compared with this 
one desire: the cargo of valuable merchandise, 
the bales of costly apparel, the caskets of precious 
stones, of gold or of silver, carefully gathered and 
brought from the ends of the earth, are as nothing 
worth in the presence of this one burning desire, 
which finds expression in one awful cry, ‘‘ Water! 
Water!! Water!!!” 

And yet water is one of the great blessings 
given freely and bountifully by God. Men have 
appropriated and monopolised many things, hedg- 
ing them in, and walling them round, and calling 
them their own ; but water comes freely in showers 
of blessings; rushing down the mountain sides, 
running in streams through the valleys, and 
flowing in rivers past the villages, towns, and 
cities, and none can stay its course, because God 
gives a free and abundant supply to meet a 
necessary want. Water is necessary, and most 
things about us are largely composed of it. We 
are told that seven-eighths of our body is composed 
of water; so we must have water in some form or 
another, or else we die! A bountiful supply is 
provided freely, and there is within us an instinct, 
which we call thirst, to draw us, yea, to compel us 
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to come to the waters, that we may drink and 
live. 

But water is of mo use to the dead! There 
must be life to receive it, and there must be thirst 
to appreciate it. Intense thirst is pitiable, but 
lack of thirst is infinitely worse! Thousands are 
dying, not from want of food, but from want of 
appetite; not from want of water, but from want 
of thirst! And the reason is, the soul is from God, 
and none but God can satisfy it; it is no use, as it 
were, chewing leather, licking the rocks, or sucking 
pebbles, for no thing on earth can satisfy the soul. 
So Jesus cries, “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto Me and drink ;” and if there be any thirst 
in man he will come. A camel can go through 
the desert for days without a fresh supply of water, 
but it has a wonderfully acute scent, and can 
detect the far away stream at once, when, though 
weary, it will sniff the air and stride on and on till 
it reaches the stream, where, stooping down, it 
eagerly drinks the life-giving water. 

Christ Jesus is the “ Zvzng water,” for “in Him 
was life,” and like a great river His life flows on, 
and on, and on, all down the ages, and there is no 
sign, nor is there any fear of that Life being 
exhausted; and the soul that has any spiritual 
life and thirst in it, has a wonderfully acute instinct 
to scent the “living water”—the Christ,and comes 
to Him, saying, ‘‘ My soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God.” He refreshes, He revives, He puts 
new life into the soul, for He is our life, flowing 
into us day by day. 
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“‘T heard the voice of Jesus say, 

‘ Behold, I freely give 

The living water ; thirsty one, 
Stoop down, and drink, and live.’ 

I came to Jesus, and I drank 
Of that life-giving stream ; 

My thirst was quench’d, my soul revived, 
And now I live in Him!” 


3. A dark state. What a dreadful thing 
darkness is! How lonely, how helpless, how 
hopeless it makes one feel! We all shrink from 
it and fear it! A world without sun, moon, and 
stars, no beauty, no brightness, no light, all dark. 
How awful! Who could bearit? Noone. We 
could not move for danger of pitfalls, reptiles, 
beasts, robbers, disease, death! Yes, death, for 
not a flower, not a leaf, not a bud could grow; and 
we could not live! As the night runs on towards 
the early morning, human life is at its lowest ebb, 
and it is then that most peopledie! How welcome, 
therefore, and how necessary is the light! It 
revives all nature; it reveals the beauty and the 
variety of the land and sea; it awakens our 
powers, brightens our spirits, enlarges our out- 
look, inspires us with hope, and sends us on our 
way with joy and gladness, 

A world without Christ would be a world in 
darkness, unillumined by a single ray of sun, or 
even by a single star to brighten our lot, or to 
guide us on our way! It is His rising that turns 
our night into morning, and that brings “life and 
immortality to light.” It is His love brooding 
over us that causes us to live, and nourishes us in 
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every spiritual grace. Every gleam of mercy 
comes to us through Him; every revealed truth is 
from the light of His countenance; and every true 
hope that rises in us is a ray of light from Him! 
How His coming dispels the darkness in the 
homes of the poor and sad, and in the hearts of 
the sick and sorrowful! How it awakens sympathy, 
kindles charity, and fosters brotherly kindness, 
turning darkness into light, and earth into a high- 
way to heaven! 

Christ, like the sun, rises ufom us, and is our 
light for us to live in, to work in, and to walk in ; 
and we can only live and work and walk safely 
and well by keeping in the light. If aman whose 
body was radiant and bright as the sun, were 
walking through a land of darkness, all who 
followed him would actually walk in the light, 
and the closer they kept to him the clearer their 
light would be, and the safer their road. He who 
followsChrist follows One from Whom light streams 
upon the road we are to go—an illuminated Man 
—laying bare its hidden pitfalls and its stumbling 
stones, showing all its turnings and windings, and 
enabling us to walk safely, surely, and cheerfully 
on our way, as our Lord Himself says, “I am the 
Light of the world: he that followeth Me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 

“The Light of Life!” All the light we need 
for life, and the Light that puts life into us. 
Sometimes when we are travelling in a train we © 
happen to look up, and lo, the lamp is lighted in 
broad daylight! How unnecessary! What a 
waste! No, it is a wise precaution, for either we 
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are approaching a dark tunnel or night is coming 
on. Now, we may all have “ The Light of Life” 
with us all through the day of life, warming and 
cheering us with His blessed presence; and 
whether the dark tunnel of death be near or far, 
whether the night closes in upon us gradually or 
suddenly, He will cuide us into the light of 
Eternal Day. 


“T heard the voice of Jesus say, 

‘I am this dark world’s Light; 

Look unto Me, thy morn shall rise, 
And all thy day be bright.’ 

I look’d to Jesus, and I found 
In Him my Star, my Sun; 

And in that Light of Life ’ll walk. 
Till travelling days are done,” 
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THE..REV. H. F. LYTES HYMR: 


* @bide with me, fast faffs the Eventide.” 


ST. LUKE xxiv. 29. 
‘* Abide with us ; for it is toward evening, and the day is tar spent.” 


I. THE AUTHOR. 

Henry Francis Lyte, son of Captain Thomas Lyte, 
was born at Ednam, near Kelso, on June Ist, 1793. 
He received his early education at Portora, in 
Ireland; and in 1814 he graduated as a Scholar of 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he had, three times in 
succession, taken the prize for the best English poem. 
He gave up his former intention of entering the 
medical profession, and was ordained to the Curacy 
of Tagmon, County Wexford, in 1815. Two years 
after,as Curate of Marazion, in Cornwall, he under- 
went a great spiritual change, owing to the illness 
and death of a brother clergyman to whom he was 
much attached. It greatly affected him, and caused 
him to look upon life and its issues with a different 
eye, to study his Bible, and to preach in a way he 
had never done before. After being Curate of 
Lymington, in Hampshire, and of Charlton, in 
Devonshire, he was, in 1823, appointed to the Vicar- 
age of Lower Brixham, Devon, which he held till his 
death, which took place in Nice, on November 20th, 
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1847. During his life he wrote many hymns, the 
best known being, “Far from my heavenly home” ; 
“God of Mercy, God of Grace” ; “ Jesus, I my cross 
have taken ” ; “ Long did I toil, and knew no earthly 
rest” ; “Praise, my soul, the King of Heaven”; 
“ Pleasant are Thy courts above”; and his last and 
most popular one, “ Abide with me, fast falls the 
eventide,” 


II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 
1. In one of Lyte’s latest poems he wrote: 


“ And grant me, swan-like, my last breath to spend, 
In songs that may not die!” 


That prayer was answered, for there is no hymn in 
our language so well known, and so often sung 
throughout the world. Several newspaper and 
magazine editors have got their readers to vote on 
the subject of the most popular hymns ; and in most 
of these lists “ Abide with me” comes out first. It 
has a very pathetic history. It is generally used as 
an Evening hymn, but it was not so intended, and 
with the exception of the opening metaphor, there is 
not, throughout the hymn, the slightest allusion to 
the close of the natural day. It is descriptive of the 
evening of life, the close of the author’s career, and 
is intensely personal. It was written on Sunday, 
September 4th, 1847, at Berry Head House, about 
half a mile from Brixham, South Devon, a house 
given to Mr, Lyte by King William IV. 

For twenty-four years Lyte faithfully devoted his 
life and talents to the scattered population of 
Brixham, never sparing either himself, his time, or 
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his money. Day and night, Sunday and week-day, 
he went in and out among them trying to do them 
good ; and not a few, no doubt, of his “dear fisher- 
men” were blessed through him; but many were 
cold, indifferent, and even suspicious of the church 
and the parson. Towards the end, finding that even 
his “helpers” in the church, the choir, and the Sunday 
school, were drifting away to Plymouth Brethrenism, 
which was at that time rampant in those parts, he 
became disheartened and depressed, and, regarding 
his life work as a failure, his sensitive, consumptive 
nature broke down, and he was ordered abroad. 
He braced himself up to preach his last sermon, 
which he did on Sunday morning, September 4th, 
and administered the Holy Communion to the few 
present. At eventide he came out of his study, and 
placed in the hands of a relative this, his last hymn, 
with a tune of his own composing adapted to the 
words. How little did he know the value of his own 
work !—that generations yet unborn would call him 
blessed !—that thousands would henceforth venerate 
his little church at Brixham, and keep beautiful his 
grave in Nice, out of gratitude for the hymn :— 


% Abide with me! fast falls the eventide ; 
The darkness deepens ; Lord, with me abide] 
When other he/fers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, oh, abide with me.” 


2. Now this does not imply want of faith, but grief 
at the want of response to God’s message, A faith- 
less man would not care, so long as he was comfort- 
able, whether people responded or not, but a loyal 
soul cannot bear the thought that God’s work should 
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fail in his hands. It was the great leader Moses who 
“Cried unto the Lord, saying, What shall I do unto 
this people?” It was Isaiah, the great prophet, who 
exclaimed, “ Lord, who hath believed our report ?” 
It was the Lord Jesus Who complained, “Ye will 
not come unto Me, that ye might have life!” It was 
the heroic St. Paul who sighed, “All men hath 
forsaken me!” “Only Luke is with me!” And it 
was one of the most eloquent preachers of modern 
times, whose last days were darkened by the fear, 
that while multitudes had listened to the delivery of 
his message, he was not conscious of any souls saved 
under his ministry, and he shrank from meeting his 
Master empty-handed. 

We begin our work with wonderful ideas of 
success, but almost before we know where we are 
we find that “life’s little day” is ebbing away, and 
not till then do we see things in their true value. 
Things that allured us lose their charm, the 
glories we lived for no longer attract, and great 
realities, for which we have done so little, are 
pressing upon us, and there is now neither time nor 
ability todo anything. We have changed ; our friends 
have changed or gone ; our surroundings are changed ; 
even nature is changing ; for as winter approaches the 
freshness is gone—and the leaves have fallen; decay 
meets us everywhere ; and the soul wants an abiding 
place of rest. 


* Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day ; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away; 
Change and decay in all around I see; 

O Thou, Who changest not, abide with me.” 
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3. But to have the abiding presence of our 
Saviour we must be 2 sympathy with Him. They 
say “extremes meet,” but there must be something 
to draw them together. It would not do for God to 
come to us with Almighty power; the fire, the 
tempest, and the earthquake, would fill us with 
terror! It would not do for Him to come to us 
with His Divine Majesty; the blazing sunshine of 
His glory would blind us! It would not do for Him 
to come to us with His Personal holiness; for that 
would fill us with awe, and extract the cry, “ Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man,O Lord!” God 
knows this even better than we do; so in coming to 
us, He took not on Him the nature of angels, but 
the nature of man, that He might come close to us, 
a kind, good, sympathetic Man, willing to help, and 
able to feel for us in weal and woe! 

For after all, what we want, even the poorest of us, 
is not patronage but sympathy: to know, notwith- 
standing our idle, useless, sinful past, that God still 
loves us, that His Church still cares for us, and 
is anxious to save our souls from sin and our bodies 
from misery; that our sad and suffering condition, 
our consciousness that we are failures in the great 
struggle of life, and are as sinners and outcasts, do not 
put us out of touch with the Head of our race, but 
rather open His heart, and make His tears of 
sympathy flow for us, therefore :— 

*“ Come not in terrors, as the King of kings; 
But kind and good, with healing in Thy wings 
Tears for all woes, a heart for every plea ; 
Come, Friend of sinners, thus abide with me.” 


4 At life’s closing day we cannot but look back 
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and remember how God’s goodness smiled upon our 
early years. Was it not a blessing to be born in this 
civilised country ; to be received into the member- 
ship of Christ’s Church; to be the child of honest, 
praying parents; to start life with a fair education, 
and with every inducement and opportunity to be 
serviceable to God and man! What a happy, holy 
life we might have led, how clearly we might have 
reflected our Heavenly Father’s likeness! And 
what a benefit we might have been to His Church 
on earth, and to many of His needy creatures, if we 
had only used aright the talents then given to us, and 
gone through life, thus fully equipped, as a true 
servant and soldier of Christ to oppose evil and 
cultivate good. 

But how soon we rebelled against God’s holy 
will, and how perverse we became, year after 
year drifting further and further away from 
Him, from His Church, and even from the 
life He would have us lead! A _ servant 
and yet doing nothing for the Master! A 
soldier, and yet waging no war against the enemy ! 
A child, and yet living in a state of alienation and 
dishonour! Yet all through those wasted sinful years 
God, our Saviour, would not leave us! We were 
conscious of His presence, we knew that He was not 
far off, and we felt, often in spite of ourselves, that 
we were on His heart, and that through His Holy 
Spirit He was striving with us :— 


* Thou on my head in early youth didst smile ; 
And, though rebellious and perverse meanwhile, 
Thou hast not left me, oft as I left Thee; 
On to the close, O Lord, abide with mel” 
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§. For there ave dangers ahead and all around us. 
Our life’s journey lies through the enemy’s country, 
our foes are many and mighty, and it is 
literally true “ That we have no power of ourselves to 
help ourselves,” and none are so easily and quickly 
overcome as those who think themselves strong. 
Moses was indeed a man of God, but in a weak 
moment he disgraced his name and profession ! 
David was a man after God’s own heart, but in his 
vanity he fell wallowing in the mire! St. Peter was 
as firm as a rock, but in the presence of sinners he 
dishonoured his Master! No armour of our making 
can repel the darts of the devil, and no weapons 
forged by us can enable us to overcome the great 
enemy of our soul. 

But, says the Captain of our Salvation, “My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” Soitis. It foiled the 
tempter in the wilderness, in Gethsemane, and even 
on Calvary ; and it will drive him from us if we make 
that grace ours, and have the Author of it for our 
Guide and Stay as we pass along. A guide and 
stay we need, for the course we are travelling is not 
only dangerous but new to us; and many are the 
temptations to turn aside. Some go aside through 
sorrow, and others through joy. Some give up 
through poverty, and others through prosperity. 
Some are lost through “cloud,” and others through 
“sunshine.” We are not safe, nor can we succeed 
alone. 


‘I need Thy Presence every passing hour; 
What but Thy grace can foil the tempter’s power ? 
Who like Thyself my guide and stay can be? 
Through cloud and sunshine, oh, abide with me.’ 
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6. Indeed the consciousness of Christ's presence and 
the belief that He is controlling and overruling all 
for His people’s good, tend to banish fear, no 
_ matter what the ills may be. Many a poor soul, in 
spite of the pressure of poverty, has grown in grace, 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour! 
Many a poor invalid, despite a lifelong affliction, has 
enjoyed a peace of mind, and a hallowed communion 
with God, which made his chamber an earthly 
paradise! Many a lonely one, bereft of friends 
and relatives, has realised that they are “ not lost, but 
gone before,” and that their common Friend and 
Saviour so fills the “ aching void ” with His blessed 
presence, as to make the closing day one of joy and 
thanksgiving. 

So, in proportion as faith in Christ’s presence is 
strong, so is death robbed of its sting and the grave 
of its victory. Often has the confessor, incarcerated 
in prison for the faith’s sake, illustrated his spiritual 
freedom by his joyous intercourse with God his 
Saviour; often has the martyr at the stake proved 
superior to physical sufferings, sustained by the 
abiding presence of Him, Who is the Resurrection and 
the Life. For, as in the old burnt-offering, while the 
consumed ashes were falling to the earth, the joyous 
flames were shooting up to heaven, so, as the worn- 
out body falls to earth, the liberated soul rises up 
to its eternal home. 


*T fear no foe, with Thee at hand to bless; 
Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness; 
Where is death’s sting? Where, grave, thy victory? 
I triumph still, if Thou abide with me.” 
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7. But we cannot get over the facts that we are 
frail, earthly creatures, that earthly things do 
exercise a tremendous influence over us, that there is 
within us a natural shrinking from death, and that 
the devil is sure to take advantage of this, his last 
opportunity, to terrify and keep us back from God 
Sickness, infirmity, pain, exhaustion, and, perhaps, a 
merciful unconsciousness, cannot be ignored; mind and 
body do act and react the one upon the other; and 
it is scarcely possible for faith to be joyous when the 
earthly tabernacle is in a state of collapse. We 
must not then be hasty in our judgment as to the 
condition of the soul when it is taking its departure 
from the body. It can never be anything else but 
a solemn, serious, passage into Eternity. 

But at such a time, instead of looking back upon 
our own poor life, be it ours to look up to Him 
Who spent His life “for us and for our salvation,” 
and part of Whose mission is to meet us as we enter 
the valley and lead us through to life and glory. For 
as the angel came into Peter’s dungeon, broke off the 
fetters, threw open the doors, and, from the gloom 
and terror of night, led the disciple out into the 
joyous streets of the city ; so comes the Saviour to 
the believing soul. And blessed is that soul to 
whom the Saviour is thus revealed, whose eye can 
see the approaching light and who can recognise, in 
the symbol of the Cross, that finished work of Christ, 
which is “ Our title clear to mansions in the skies,” 


* Hold Thou Thy Cross before my closing eyes; 
Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies; 
Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows flee 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me!” 
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“ Shere is a Green Hilf far amayp.” 


St. LUKE xxiii. 33. 
** When they were come to the place, which is called Calvary, there 
they crucified Him.” 


I. THE AUTHORESS. 

Miss Cecil Francis Humphreys, second 
daughter of the late Major John Humphreys, 
Miltown House, Co. Tyrone, Ireland, was born in 
1823, and married in 1850 to the Rev. William 
Alexander, then Rector of Termonamongan, after- 
wards Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, and later 
Archbishop of Armagh. After a wedded life of 
forty-five years, she died October 12th, 1895, at Lon- 
donderry, where her body rests in the cemetery of 
that historic city, and her grave is visited by many 
tourists who are grateful for her charming gospel 
hymns. Throughout life she was a constant writer. 
Her hymns and poems, numbering about four hun- 
dred, appeared in her booklets: “ Holy Seasons”; 
“ Hymns for Little Children ”; “ Narrative Hymns”; 
“ Devotional Hymns”; “ Poems on Old Testament 
Subjects” “ Moral Songs” ; etc.; or they were con- 
tributed to hymn books and Magazines. Her 
poem, “The Burial of Moses,” exhibits great 
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power, and was much admired by Tennyson. 
But her greatest success was manifested in her 
hymns for children, which, as Julian says, “are 
charmingly simple and tender, clear in dogma, 
and of poetic beauty, combining the plainness of 
Watts with the feeling for childhood of Jane 
Taylor, and uniting with both the liturgical asso- 
ciations of the English Prayer Book, they remain 
unequalled and unapproachable.” 

She wrote some precious hymns for adults, such 
as, “The roseate hues of early dawn ”; “ Jesus calls 
us oer the tumult”; “ When wounded sore the 
stricken soul.” But probably she is most appre- 
ciated for her hymns for children, which were 
written for her Sunday school class, and read over 
to her young scholars before being published; 
such as, “ All things bright and beautiful”; “Do 
no sinful action”; “We are, but little children 
weak”; ** Once in Royal David’s city” ; and “ There 
is a green hill far away,” written, it is said, as she 
sat by the bedside of a sick child, who afterwards 
always spoke of it as “herhymn.” The authoress 
also changed the word “ without” in the first verse 
to “ outside,” to remove the perplexity of another 
child. The hymn was first published in 1848 in 
“Hymns for Little Children,” under the heading 
of “Good Friday,” and was based upon the words 
in the Apostles’ Creed, “Suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried.” It is 
considered the best hymn on the subject for chil- 
dren, is justly popular throughout the English 
speaking world, and many are the testimonies 
given as to how it has helped adults, as well as 
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children, to realise that Christ redeemed us by the 
sacrifice of Himself. 

It is here worthy of record how Charles Gounod, 
_ the famous French composer, set this hymn to 
music which has become historic. France being 
in a disturbed state, and revolution feared, Gounod 
sent his little daughter Jeanne to a school in Eng- 
land. Among other things, she was there required 
to commit to memory certain gospel hymns. 
When she returned to her French home, she one 
day recited this hymn to her father, who being 
much impressed by it, desired her to repeat it. 
She did so, and Gounod there and then sat down 
to the piano and composed the music which so 
suitably expresses the teaching of the hymn. 

It is Good Friday, the last day in the tempted 
and suffering lite of our dear Lord. Throughout 
Lent we have followed Him with an ever increas- 
ing interest, but it is around the scene enacted 
this day that our sympathies and affections 
entwine. For on this day the malice of Satan 
and the wickedness of men reached their climax; 
on this day the dear Lord was crucified, and 
poured out His soul an offering for sin; and on 
this day our love goes out to Him more than on 
any other day in the Christian year. We call it 
Good Friday, on account of all the “good” de- 
rived this day from the Cross and passion of 
our Lord and Christ. But while we have the 
good results, we this day cannot but remember 
that they were secured to us at the cost of His 
most precious life, and amid reproach, ingratitude, 
cruelty, and shame, the like of which neither 
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heaven nor earth has witnessed either before or 
since. 

Judas had betrayed Him, the disciples had for- 
saken Him, Peter had denied Him, the Jews had 
rejected Him, the Gentiles had mocked Him, and 
Pilate had delivered Him up to be crucified ; and 
though they could not forget His holy life, His 
gracious words, His mighty works, yet they led 
Him away! He had spent the night in Geth- 
semane, and the early morn in the Judgment 
Hall. He had been hurried from Caiaphas to 
Pilate, and from Pilate to Herod, and from Herod 
to Pilate. He had been mocked, scourged, and 
bruised; His worn frame, His weary limbs, and 
“Tis visage so marred more than any man,” 
blackened with bruises and crowned with thorns; 
yet they show no pity, but lead Him on amid the 
jests and taunts of the people, and He follows as 
meek as a lamb—no complaint, no anger, no re- 
venge. “Who when He was reviled, reviled not 
again; when He suffered He threatened not, 
but committed Himself to Him that judgeth 
righteously.” 


Il THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. They led Him away from the city, the city 
of Jerusalem, the one city appointed by God to be 
the centre of divine worship, the house of God for 
all nations, the place where God was wont to 
manifest His glory, the one spot on earth which 
should have welcomed and rejoiced in God its 
Saviour! They led Him away “without the 
gate,’ away where the sin-offering was burnt 
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“without the camp,” where the leper wandered in 
his uncleanness and misery ; where the scapegoat 
was sent off covered with the peoples’ sin; the 
- one place typical of sin, of desolation, of the curse 
of God and of the need of atonement! There 
“Jesus also, that He might sanctify the people 
with His own blood, suffered without the gate.” 
They led Him to a place called Calvary—the 
skull—probably because of its round, bare, skull- 
like character, or because it was a place where 
notorious criminals were put to death, and skulls 
and human bones were found there ; for the object 
was to cover Christ with shame and reproach by 
putting Him to death in a place associated with 
sin, and with criminals sent out of the world with 
the curse of God resting upon them! Poor 
deluded souls! They forgot the prophecy, that 
He was to be “numbered with the transgressors,” 
and that He was to “bear the sin of many!” 
They knew not that the place would for evermore 
be visited by countless multitudes with awe and 
reverence, be looked upon as hallowed ground, 
and as the place where the Lord was crucified ! 


“ There is a green hill far away, 
Outside a city wall, 
Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all.” 


2. Crucifixion was a device of the heathen, 
their object being to inflict the greatest amount of 
pain, and to prolong it as much as possible. They 
used to strip the poor victim, lay him down on his 
back on the cross, and nail his hands to the two 
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extremities of the cross-piece, and his feet to the 
stem; then to raise the cross on end, to drop it 
into a hole prepared for it, and leave the sufferer 
there to die. The agony of having nails driven 
through the hands and feet was more intolerable 
than death, yet, as the wounds were not mortal, 
the sufferer might live on for days in awful agony. 
No other form of capital punishment was so 
terrible, no other was so dreaded, no other was so 
degrading. The Roman law forbade that any 
Roman criminal, however humble or vicious, 
should be put to death in this way, yet the cry was 
raised against Jesus—“Crucify Him! Crucify 
Him!” > 

So they crucified Him—between two malefactors 
—as though He were the head and chief of all 
evildoers ; lifting Him up, like the serpent in the 
wilderness, in the midst of sin, rebellion, and 
death—and leaving Him there in awful agony of 
body, distress of mind, and depression of soul— 
despised by the Jews, rejected by the Gentiles, 
and forsaken, apparently, by God as well as man! 
Yet, as the waves and billows of wrath roll over 
Him—the triple title proclaiming Him to all—His 
eyes appealing to all—His lips praying for all, 
and His arms open for all, we feel that He is our 
Saviour dying—“ The Just for the unjust, that He 
might bring us to God.” 


“We may not know, we cannot tell, 
What pains He had to bear, 
But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffer’d there.” 
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3. Sacréfice is a law of nature and a law of God. 
We cannot get anything worth having without 
sacrifice. Almost every advantage, every tomfort, 
every joy, we have has been secured by sacrifice. 
Our education is accomplished, our position 
secured, and even our life preserved by sacrifice. 
You rescue a child from a burning house or from 
a flowing river by the sacrifice of comfort, time 
and effort—perhaps by your own life; and surely 
the child thus rescued will ever remember you 
with loving gratitude! By the sacrifice of the 
Paschal Lamb the Israelites were saved, and by 
the sacrifice of the scape-goat they secured con- 
scious forgiveness. So God gave up His only 
Begotten Son for our Redemption, and the only 
Begotten Son gave up Himself, “ For us and for 
our salvation!” By that sacrifice we are saved, 
sanctified, and restored to God and to heaven! 

We cannot tell—we cannot measure the 
blessings which come to us through the sacrifice 
of Christ—the forgiveness, the goodness, the 
gratitude, and the love it has produced for us 
and in us! For as Noah’s flood prevailed over 
the mountain tops of earth, so hath the sacrifice 
of Christ prevailed over the mountain tops of our 
iniquity, and cleansed the corruptions of our 
nature. In the heavenly courts there is “a great 
multitude” redeemed from all nations, and from 
every form of evil, but they are cleansed, they 
are sanctified, and they are happy as the angels 
of God! We ask them whence the brightness 
of their robes, the purity of their nature, and the 
happiness of their being, and they with united 
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breath answer, that “They washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.” 


“ He died that we might be forgiven, 
He died to make us good, 
That we might go at last to heaven, 
Saved by His precious Blood.” 


4. For we were all in bondage—fallen, sinful 
and corrupt. There was none righteous, no, not 
one! None could renew his brother, for all were 
spiritually dead. None could free his brother, 
for all were enslaved. None could cleanse his 
brother, for all were defiled. It has been asked, 
Why did God send His Son to redeem us? Was 
there no one on earth, no one in heaven, no angel, 
no archangel to undertake it? No! None were 
either good enough to atone for us, or rich 
enough to redeem us. Our help, our only help 
was in the Lord! So when God in His love and 
mercy asked, “Whom shall I send?” From the 
throne and bosom of God Himself there came the 
answer, “Here am I, send Me!” And the Son of 
God came into the world, and took our nature 
upon Him, that as Man He might suffer for us, 
and as God He might satisfy for us the claims 
of justice, and thus free us from the bondage of 
sin and corruption, and renew us day by day by 
His Holy Spirit. 

For as heaven’s doors are closed against sin 
and sinners, the best, and the only honourable 
way of entering heaven is for us to be renewed 
and saved from sin; and that is what Jesus did 
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and is still willing and waiting to do forus. He 
calls out to us: “I am the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life, no man cometh unto the Father, but by 
Me”; “I am the door, by Me if any man enter in, 
he shall be saved”; “Come unto Me, and I will 
give you rest”; rest from the guilt of sin, rest 
from the power of sin, and rest in heaven from the 
presence of sin, for there no sin can enter. 


‘* There was no other good enough 
To pay the price of sin, 
He only could unlock the gate 
Of heaven, and let us in.” 


5. But oh, how great zs the love of God, our 
Saviour! To redeem us at such a price and to 
hang there on the cross between heaven and 
earth! The head, that was crowned with glory 
and honour, to be crowned with thorns! The 
eyes, accustomed to the joyous light of heaven, 
to be clouded with sorrow and death! The ears, 
that received the praise of the angels, to be 
stunned by the reproaches of men! The lips, that 
“Spake as never man spake,” to be bruised and 
swollen by blows! The hands, that ministered to 
the sick and dying, to be bleeding from cruel 
wounds! And the feet, that went about doing 
good, to be nailed to a Cross! Oh, wonderful love 
to endure all this for us, that even the Cross might 
become a Jacob’s ladder, down which God can 
come to us, and up which we may go to God! 

Meanwhile, let the love of Christ constrain us. 
Even in human life, it is scarcely possible for 
long to resist self-sacrificing love! Let us not 
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resist, but rather be constrained to love Him Who 
sacriiced Himself for us! To trust our souls’ 
welfare to the redemption He hath wrought for us; 
and to try and serve Him by doing His work 
in His own way: feeding His lambs and sheep, 
seeking and saving the lost, comforting those 
that mourn, ministering to the sick and dying, 
and, above all, daily walking in the blessed steps 
of His most holy life, as those who love Him 
because He first loved us? 


‘© Oh, dearly, dearly has He loved, 
And we must love Him too, 
And trust in His redeeming Blood, 
And try His works to do.” 
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XXIV. 
FRANCES R. HAVERGAL’S HYMN: 


| gave Wp Rife for Thee.” 


PsALM cxvi. IZ. 
‘« What shall 1 render unto the Lord for all His benefits toward 
me?” 


I. THE AUTHORESS. 

Frances Ridley Havergal was born December 
14th, 1836, at Astley, Worcestershire, of which 
her father, the Rev. W. H. Havergal was Rector. 
Five years later the family removed to St. Nicholas 
Rectory in the city of Worcester. From child- 
hood it became evident that she inherited the 
religious and poetic instincts of her parents, but 
the bright pious atmosphere of Mrs. Teed’s 
School, which she entered in 1850, seems to have 
specially exercised a good and deciding influence 
over her; for the next year she wrote: “I com- 
mitted my soul to the Saviour, and earth and 
heaven seemed brighter from that moment.” She 
was confirmed in Worcester Cathedral, July 17th, 
1853, when in word and deed she ratified the 
promises and vows of Baptism, and was conscious 
of the Saviour’s abiding love and grace. On her 
father resigning his benefice in 1860, she resided 
at Leamington, and at Caswell Bay, Swansea; 
broken by long visits to North Wales, Scotland, 
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and Switzerland. She died at Caswell Bay, June — 
3rd, 1879, in her forty-third year. 

Though Miss Havergal was an accomplished 
scholar, well-versed in several languages, her 
power lay in her distinct individuality. Warm- 
hearted, simple and true, she attracted and won 
all hearts. Full of love for Jesus, and believing 
in a full and free salvation for all who would 
receive it, her whole life and all her powers were ~ 
consecrated to her Saviour and to His service. 
Simply and sweetly she sang of the love of God, 
and of His way of salvation ; every line she wrote, 
every hymn she sang, was fragrant with her own 
love for Jesus, in Whom she lived, and wrote, and 
spoke, and sung. Her hymns first came out as 
leaflets, and then as booklets, which were widely 
circulated: “The Ministry of Song,” 1869; 
“Under the Surface,” 1874 ; “ Life Mosaics,” 1879; 
“Life Chords,” 1880; “ Life Echoes,” 1883 ; “Kept — 
for the Master’s use,’ “My King,” “Royal 
Commandments,” “Royal SBounty,” “Royal 
Invitations,” “ Loyal Responses,” 1878; &c. Her 
poems and memorials were collected by her sister 
in 1884. About fifty of her hymns are in common 
use. The best known being: “ Lord, speak to me 
that I may speak”; “Take my life and let it be”; 
“Tell it out among the heathen”; “Thou art 
coming, O my Saviour”; “O Saviour, precious 
Saviour”; and “I gave My life for thee.” 

The origin of this hymn is as follows: Miss 
Havergal was staying with a German divine, in 
whose study was a picture of our crucified Saviour, — 
beneath which was placed the motto: “I did this 
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for thee; what hast thow dome for Me?” On 
January roth, 1858, she had come im weary, and, 
sitting down in front of the picture, the Saviour’s 
eyes seemed to rest upon her. She read the motto, 
and the lines of her hymn flashed upon her, and 
she at once wrote them im pencil om a scrap of 
paper. Looking them over she thought them so 
poor that she tossed them on the fire, but they fell 
out untouched. Some months afterwards she 
showed them to her father, who encouraged her 
to preserve them, and he wrote the tune“ Baca” 
specially for them. The hymn was published as a 
leaflet in 1859; in Good Words, February, 1860 ; 
and in “The Ministry of Song,” 1869. Miss Haver- 
gal refers to this hymn ima letter quoted im her 
“ Memoirs,” p. 105: “I was so overwhelmed on 
Sunday at hearing three of my hymns touchingly 
sung in Perry Barr Church. I never before realised 
the high privilege of writing for the great comgre- 
gation! Especially when they sang, ‘I gave My 
life for Thee’ to my father’s tune ‘ Baca.”” 

In Church Hymns this hymm has been re- 
cast and written in the second person, “Thy 
life was given for me,” so that instead of being 
Christ’s appeal to the disciple, it is the disciple’s 
address to Christ; the editors evidently thinking 
that it was more becoming for a congregation to 
address Christ in a hymn, than that they should 
sing a hymn in which Christ appeals to them. 
Miss Havergal raised no objection to the change, 
being satisfied that it could be used to advantage 
either way—but she naturally preferred her own 
version—feeling that it more strictly carried out 
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the idea of the motto, and was more likely to 
come home to the heart with greater power, when 
the appeal came to us as from Christ Himself. 
We shall therefore take the hymn as written by 
Miss Havergal :— 


“TI gave My life for thee.” 


Il. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. A noble heart is known by what it gives 
and not by what it gets, by what it can sacrifice 
and not by what it can gather, and such a heart 
often in the end receives the reward it deserves 
and desires. An old writer tells of a parent 
who could neither restrain nor control his son, 
who would go off to see the world and taste for 
himself its forbidden fruit; and who after much 
wandering fell into the hands of brigands, who 
required a large sum for his ransom. His father 
had not such a sum, and what he had he needed 
for his old age, but taking all he possessed he 
went and offered it for his son’s ransom. The 
money was accepted and the son set free, but the 
father was detained, and died in bondage. We 
are not surprised to be told that the son’s love 
was thereby drawn out, and that he treasured in 
his soul the memory of him who sacrificed himself 
for his welfare. 

As the result of our perversity we were in 
bondage, tied and bound with the chain of our 
sin; our gracious Lord “Came to give His lifea 
ransom” for us, as nothing short of His life would 
suffice; for “Ye were not redeemed with cor- 
ruptible things, as silver and gold, ... . but 
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with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot.” And though 
He rose from the dead, and now lives and reigns 
- for us in ‘glory, yet it is, as it were, from the 
Cross that He looks down with a heart yearning 
“For us and for our salvation,” and with eyes full 
of love and tenderness appealing for some 
response from our dead souls. 


**T gave My life for thes, 
My precious blood I shed, 
That thou might’st ransom’d be, 
And quicken’d from the dead. 
I gave My life for thee; 
What hast thou given for Me?” 


2. Parents often feel it their duty not only to 
nourish but also to provide for their child, that 
he may have the benefit of their experience, and 
pass through life easier and with more comforts 
than they. It is pathetic to hear of parents 
going to the Colonies to take over an allotment, 
and toiling on through long years, making roads, 
sinking wells, erecting a homestead, and gather- 
ing stock—the full benefit of which can only be 
realised by the next generation. Probably most 
of our lives are easier and more comfortable 
than the lives of those who preceded us ; probably 
we are all better fed, clothed, housed, and are 
surrounded with more advantages, luxuries, and 
pleasures, and have a more hopeful outlook, 
because we are the descendants of those who 
ploughed, sowed, planted, and built, and who 
could say to us, ye “Reap that whereon ye 
bestowed no labour.” 
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Thus the Lord Jesus spent His days, weeks 
months, and years, amid weariness and woe, 
bravely enduring the toils and privations of the 
desert, to plough the soil and sow the seed, to 
make the rough places smooth and the crooked 
Straight, to become to us “ The Way, the Truth 
and the Life,” and to brighten our outlook with 
an eternity of joy. And yet, could He not look 
down upon many in this Christian country, and 
upon not a few among the professed members 
of His Church, to whom self-denial for His sake 
is almost unknown, and say— 


“] spent long years for thee, 
In weariness and woe, 
That an eternity 
Of joy thou mightest know, 
I spent long years for thee; 
Hast thou spent one for Me?” 


3. In answer to my question, a shepherd on 
the Cheviots once said: “ Yes, the sheep all know 
me, well enough, though they are not all disposed 
to respond to my call, no matter what attention I 
may have shown them in the past. But some of 
them are well disposed. Twice last winter in the 
dead of night, I got up from my cosy bed to go 
out in a blinding snowstorm in search of the 
sheep; and each time I rescued ‘that ome from 
death by digging it out of a snowdrift, and 
bringing it home. And certainly she remembers 
me kindly; for now, no matter where she is 
feeding, or how good the pasture may be, she — 
responds to my call, as though she felt that there — 
was safety in my presence.” 
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So our Good Shepherd left His Home of light 
and love, and glory, coming into this cold dark 
world, where often He had “Not where to lay His 
head,” as He wandered sad and lone “To seek 
and to save that which was lost.” And now, 
though the sheep, as it were, know Him, know 
His name, His office, and His voice; yet, how 
many, give Him no response but show by their 
indifference, or by their wilfulness, that they are 
not disposed to leave one sin, one lust, one com- 
panion, or one pleasure, for Him or for His 
cause! 

To such He says :— 


“My Father’s Home of light, 
My rainbow circled Throne, 
I left for earthly night, 
For wanderings sad and lone. 
I left it all for thee; 
Hast thou left aught for Me?” 


4. Wecan understand the mental sufferings of 
a right-minded youth, when by some mishap he 
finds himself suddenly in the midst of some hell 
on earth! How the sights, sounds, and sins 
so shock and torture him that he feels he must 
hurry out into a purer atmosphere! What must 
Christ Jesus have suffered when, having taken 
our nature upon Him, He found Himself in the 
atmosphere of this evil world! He alone “ Holy,’ 
harmless, undefiled” among the sons of men! 
Not one capable of sympathizing with Him, of 
understanding His mission, or of encouraging 
Him in it! Suspected by relations, reproached 
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by friends, despised by neighbours, deserted by 
disciples, condemned by the rulers, and forsaken, 
apparently, by God and man! Oh, the agony of 
Gethsemane! The awful loneliness of Calvary, as 
He hung there; suffering to rescue us from the 
hell of sin and Satan! 

And now, looking down as it were from the 
Cross, with eyes dim with tears and yet full of love, 
upon the youth who is neglecting prayer, church, 
and Holy Communion, because he cannot bear 
to be laughed at; upon the man who never 
frequents God’s house, because he does not like 
to be thought religious; upon the man who by 


his conduct lets the world see that he has no 


regard for the Lord’s Day; upon the man who 
cannot suffer the loss of any pleasure, nor part 
with any money for the cause of Christ, and He 
says :— 


“T suffer’d much for thee, 
More than thy tongue can tell, 
Of bitterest agony, 
To rescue thee from hell. 
I suffered much for thee; 
What canst thou bear for Me?” 
3 
5. In every branch of human life men are 
appreciated who bring their gifts and consecrate 
them to the public welfare, honouring themselves 
by benefiting others. Our Blessed Lord brought 
His heavenly gifts and consecrated them to the 
welfare of our race, sacrificing Himself to redeem 
us from bondage, and to bestow upon us a full 
and free Salvation, pardon for the sins of the past 
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grace to help in time of need, His own love to 
cheer us on our way, and His Own Spirit to fit us 
for His Heavenly Home: not only giving us the 
_ title to the Eternal Inheritance, but becoming 
the Way whereby we can see it, enter it, and 
enjoy it. 

Therefore He expects to see in us a spirit of 
consecration. How many precious gifts there are 
lying dormant! How many worthy folk there are 
richly endowed, who might be most influential for 
good, if they “But first gave their ownselves to 
the Lord,” and then consecrated their gifts to His 
service! ‘Every good gift and every perfect gift 
is from above.” It has come to us “from above,” 
that we might bring it as our gift to be used 
in the Lord’s service in the church, the school, the 
home, or the world. Hence His appeal :— 


“ And I have brought to thee, 
Down from My Home above, 
Salvation full and free, 
My pardon and My love. 
Great gifts I brought to thee; 
What hast thou brought to Me?” 


6. In 1858 a funeral might be seen approaching 
the Old Greyfriars burial-ground in Edinburgh, 
followed by many mourners, and by the deceased’s 
faithful dog. After the funeral all the mourners 
returned home, but the dog remained. So devoted 
was he and so inconsolable his grief, that for 
fourteen years, till his death in 1872, he refused to 
leave the neighbourhood of his master’s grave. 
All the country round heard of him, and children 
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were brought to see a dog whose love was stronger 


than death. There he lay on the grave, making © 


little children more tender and true, and strong 
men and women more loving and sympathetic. 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts erected, at the entrance 
to the burial-ground, a fountain of marble, with 
the dog modelled in bronze, as a memorial of his 
love. 

Oh ye, for whom Christ lived and died, and 
Whose life and death awoke and drew out your 
love, let not your love expire and your Saviour be 
forgotten! He is worthy of your life’s devotion, 
worthy of all your years being His, worthy of your 
breaking the world’s fetters, and blending your joy 
of service with your sorrow of self-denial! It is 
you yourself He wants—body, soul, and spirit, in 
life and death; for in life He sought you, and in 
death He gave Himself for you. His desire is :— 


“Oh, let thy life be given, 
Thy years for Me be spent, 
World-fetters all be riven, 
And joy with suffering blent. 
I gave Myself for thee; 
Give thou ¢hyse/f to Me.” 
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XXV. 
MR. W. CHATTERTON DIX’S HYMN: 


“Gs with Gfadness Men of Of.” 


S. MATTHEW ii. 9. 
“<The star which they saw in the East went before them.” 


L THe AUTHOR. 

The author of this hymn, William Chatterton 
Dix, son of Dr. Dix, of Bristol, author of the 
“Life of Chatterton,” was born in that city June 
14th, 1837, and was educated there at the Grammar 
School. He died September gth, 1898. Through- 
out his life his contributions to literature were 
numerous and valuable. In little books entitled, 
“ Hymns of Love and Joy,” 1861; “ Altar Songs,” 
1867; “ Vision of All Saints,” 1871 ; and “ Seekers 
after a City,” 1878, appeared many of his hymns. 
Others were contributed specially to the hymn 
books ; some of his hymns were renderings from 
the Greek, Eastern and Abyssinian Services, as 
“Songs of other Churches.” He wrote many 
Christmas and Easter Carols, the best known of 
which is “The Manger Throne.” He also pub- 
lished two devotional books entitled, “ Light” and 
“The Risen Life,” 1883; and one called “The 
Pattern Life,” for children, 1885. About thirty of 
his hymns are in common use in Britain and 
America, the best known being “To Thee, O 
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Lord, our hearts we raise”; “Alleluia! S 
Jesus”; " Comcunto Mr, yomeue and “Asw 
gladness, men of old.” 

The euthor tells us that this hymn was “writte 
about 1860 during an illness.” It is then, like 
many of our hymns, “A song im the night” A 
longing for more light and joy and power. It 
first appeared, for private circulation im the 
ae ee Oe ee 
and then in the trial copy of “ Hymns Ancienta 
Modern,” 1861 ; and from that date it has 
in nearly every English hymn book. The hymn 
as thoronphly conpregational, at ee 
the earnest longing of the individual soul for s: 
guidance through life to its etmrhal home and 
God The hymn was brought imto prominence — 
and perhaps established in fame, by Sir F “a 
Palmer (Lord Selboruc) in kis paper aaa 
Church Hymnody, read at the Church Congress af — 
York in 1866, in which he said: “Of writers sill © 
living I do not feel called upon to make myself, m — 
this place, either a critic or evlogist But I may 
be permitted tosay, that the meses 
may be entertained for the future prospects « 
riick bymnody, when among isa en 
fruits is 2 work so admirable im every respect 
as the Epiphany Hymn of Mr. Chatterton Diy 
‘ As with gladness men of ©. 

Artists and pocts have a license to take fi 
with their subject; and unfortunately they 
nearly all represented the adoration of the 
as taking place in the stable of the Carava 
where Jesus was born; and probably many of o 
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religious ideas are derived more from pictures and 
hymns than from Scripture. Now, it is obvious 
that the Magi did not find the Holy Family in the 
stable. St. Matthew distinctly states that they 
came “into the house;” and a little thought 
would lead us to the sameconclusion. The visit 
took place after the presentation in the Temple, 
and according to the Mosaic law, the presentation 
was to be when the Jewish boy was 40 days old 
(Lev. xii. 2, 4). After six weeks the crowds that 
had been gathered by the Census were dispersed, 
and Joseph and Mary would long ago have found 
a house in which they could lodge. The Infant 
Saviour may have been any age from six weeks to 
two years, when His Epiphany occurred; hence 
Herod sent and slew all the children (boys) that 
were in Bethlehem from two years old and under. 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern” has rightly cor- 
rected this error in the hymn. 

Who the wise men were we know not; whether 
they were Arabians, Chaldeans, or Persians, we 
cannot tell. All we know is that they were “ wise 
men ”—Magi, and that they “came from the 
East.” Whether they learned to expect Christ 
from the ten tribes that went into captivity; or 
from the prophecies of Daniel, or from the predic- 
tion of Balaam, that “ There shall come a star out 
of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel,” we 
cannot tell. Probably sharing in the genera 
expectation of a coming King, they looked upon 
the star as an intimation of His birth, and a guide 
to His dwelling; while their prompt obedience 
supposes that God, Who sent the star, revealed 
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to them the purpose of it, and the event of 


which they were to be the favoured witnesses, — 


But little as we know of the “wise men” we 
have much to learn from them; they set us a 
good example, and their conduct is written for 
our learning. 


Il. Tse HYMN AND rts TEACHING. 


1. In some way the “wise men” were con- 


vinced that the star revealed the birth of the 
long promised King, and was appointed to guide 
them to Him. They hailed the revelation: they 
neither disputed its authority nor refused its 
guidance, but joyfully and at once obeyed its 
call. So we, to whom God long ago promised 
a Saviour, “to give light to them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, and to 
guide our feet into the way of peace,” has 
revealed this “Bright and Morning Star,” and 
calls upon us to follow it: and surely we are 
wise if we obey the call, and go forth to our 
revealed King! True, we are not called upon 
to leave our home, our kindred, or our country, 
for the child Jesus is not far from any one of 
us, yet there is a going out in obedience to 
the call—out from sin, the world, and the devil 
to the light and service of our Sovereign Lord 
and King. 

We know how, when men are lost, they hail 
with joy the appearance of a light which will 


guide them to safety! And men who have gone 
wandering on and on year after year, aimlessly _ 


and hopelessly as regards the eternity for which 
a 


a 


' 
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they are destined, have, when the Star of 
Bethlehem had been clearly revealed to them, 
as a call from God their Saviour, received 
new life, new hope, and new joy in their new- 
born King. And surely, it is a sight which 
angels rejoice over—-men possessed of a new 
desire to see Jesus, a wish to know who He is, 
where He is, and what He is, and a feeling 
that the duties of life cannot be well fulfilled 
till these desires be gratified. 


** As with gladness men of old 
Did the guiding star behold ; 
As with joy they hailed its light, 
Leading onward, beaming bright: ~ 
So, most gracious Lord, may we 
Evermore be led to Thee.” 


2. The wise men joyously dedzeved the star was 
leading them to Jesus! They believed that Jesus 
was the Messiah when they saw only a young 
child! They came to see a “born King,” and 
yet they were led, not to a royal city, but to a 
retired village; not to a grand palace, but to a 
humble cottage! No military escort leads the 
way; no royal trumpeters proclaim the arrival ; 
no courtly attendants grace the apartments, all 
is plain, simple, and poor! There is no pomp 
to dazzle them, no signs of divinity to overpower 
them, no mighty miracles to convince them, no 
learned discourse to persuade them There on 
His lowly bed lies the Child Jesus, as helpless 
as any other child! They see the young Child, 
and they joyously believe that He is the object 
of their desire, the born King, the Christ, the 
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Son of the living God! And they fall ae 
and worship Him! 

As the Day Star from on high hath visited oa 
may we be ever ready joyously to speed on our way 
towards Him, remembering that it is He whom — . 
we seek, and that it is His presence that sanctifies 
and beautifies the place, however humble the 
place may be! A grand cathedral without Christ 
is only a building; a humble room, or cot, or 
cave, with Christ, is hallowed ground. A multi- — 
tude without Christ is only a crowd; a few with 
Christ is a Church, And when we thus come 
together let our thoughts, our minds, and our 
hearts be not upon the building, the clergy, the 
service, or the congregation, but upon Christ; 
let us fall down and worship Hzm. 


* As with joyful steps they sped, 
Saviour, to Thy lowly bed, 
There to bend the knee before 
Thee, Whom heaven and earth adore; 
So may we with willing feet, 
Ever seek Thy mercy-seat.” 


3. According to Eastern custom the “ wise 
men” came not empty-handed to the King. It 
had been predicted that “The Gentiles shall 
come to Thy light, and they shall bring gold 
and incense, and shall bow themselves down at 
the soles of Thy feet.” So having found their 
King and worshipped Him, they opened their 
treasures, and presented unto Him gifts—gold, 
for He is King; frankincense, for He is God; 
myrrh, for He is Man. And surely, if we have — 
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been led by the star of truth to Christ Jesus, and 
have worshipped Him as our King, we shall open 
our treasures and present unto Him our gifts! 
Our gold to be at His disposal; our frankincense 
to be consecrated to His glory; and our myrrh to 
lay down at His feet, showing our willingness not 
only to serve Him and worship Him, but also to 
suffer for Him. 

If we have none of these things, the apostle says, 
“I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
of God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service.” “He gives the most who 
gives himself to God.” We must give Him our 
bodies to be holy monuments of His redeeming 
love; our hearts to beat in devotion to His will; 
our lips to praise Him; our knees to worship 
Him ; and our hands to serve Him in our day and 
generation, that all may see “ Whose we are and 
Whom we serve;” and these we will give because 
He is our King. 


‘* As they offered gifts most rare 
At Thy cradle rude and bare; 
So may we with holy joy, 
Pure and free from sin’s alloy, 
All our costliest treasures bring, 
Christ, to Thee, our heavenly King.” 


4. But though we are more privileged than the 
“wise men,’ having before us a clearer and a 
fuller revelation—the whole life of Christ Jesus— 
His words of mercy, His deeds of power, His 
sacrifice on Calvary, His ascension into heaven 
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the light revealed, It is difficult! All good 
things, all great things are dificult; but the light 
revealed is true,and He who reveals it is good 
and strong ; “He is able to keep” us im the way, — 
and He will keep us to the end, if we are upright 
in heart and daily follow on, for “light is sown 
for the righteous, and gladness for the upright in 
heart.” : 

It is said that “ Heaven trims our lamps while 
we sleep;” certainly the light of heaven never ~ 


once in the better land no cloud shall hide our — 
Way nor mar our faith We must not, then, 
discouraged because of the way; we must ke 


and the Star will lead us thither. 


“ Holy Jesu! every day 


trying to make something, or to get something to © 
supply our wants! We want light, to dispel the 
darkness which is always gathering about us; we 
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want joy to remove the sadness which is always 
settling upon us; we want Satisfaction to crown 
the efforts which we are always making; and we 
want security to preserve the blessing which we 
are always losing. We expect to find these on 
earth and in things of earth, but they are only 
found in heaven and in Christ. He is the light 
and glory of His people. He is the joy and 
rejoicing of the redeemed. He'is the crown of 
all that is good. He is the sun that goes not 
down. And the saints find their life and joy 
in testifying, “ Holy, holy, holy! Lord God of 
Hosts ; heaven and earth are full of Thy glory.” 

A member of a Church choir, as his end was 
drawing near, listening to the account read of the 
great multitude coming up from all nations to the 
heavenly city, and singing with a loud voice to 
Him that “sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb,” exclaimed, “Oh, that I were_there! 
wouldn’t Ising!” Yes, we shall sing then. For 
with all infirmities done away, and all hindrances 
removed; with a renewed heart, a right spirit, 
and a glorified body ; amid the company of the 
spirits of just men made perfect, and in the 
presence of Him Who redeemed us, and led us, and 
brought us home at last, we shall sing : 


“In the heavenly country bright, 
Need they no created light ; 
Thou its Light, its Joy, its Crown, 
Thou its Sun, which goes not down : 
There for ever may we sing, 
Allelaias to our King.” 
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XXVL 
WILLIAM WHITING’S HYMN: 
Eternal Father, Strong to Save,” 


PsALM lIxxxix. 9. 
“‘ Thou rulest the raging of the sea.” 


I, THE AUTHOR. 


William Whiting was born at Kensington, London, 
November Ist, 1825, and died at Winchester, May 
3rd, 1878. He was educated at Clapham, and 
for several years was Master of the Winchester 
College Choristers’ School. He published in 1851 
his “ Rural Thoughts and other Poems,” and from 
time to time contributed hymns to various Church 
hymn books, but his reputation as a hymn-writer 
is almost exclusively confined to the one we are 
about to consider—“ Eternal Father, strong to save.” 
It is not an unusual thing for a writer of many books 
to be remembered as the author of only one. We 
think of John Bunyan and his “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
forgetting that he wrote other important works. So 
though William Whiting wrote other poems and 
hymns, he is remembered only as the author of 
“Eternal Father, strong to save,” but this one hymn 
will preserve his memory in the Church of Christ for 
all time. > 

This hymn was written in 1860, after the author 
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had some experience of a storm at sea, and the 
next year it found its way into “Hymns Ancient 
and Modern,” and it at once became popular. It is 
singular that we, who are an island nation, and have 
so much to do with ships, should have so few hymns 
for those at sea! This fact, and the great merits of 
the hymn itself, secured for it a hearty welcome and 
a generous popularity throughout the English-speak- 
ing world, which has increased with advancing years. 
Sir Evelyn Wood expresses the feeling, not only of 
himself, but of tens of thousands, when he says that 
“The hymn is with me a very great favourite; it is 
much used by those at sea, and, when the wind 
blows hard, by those on land.” Though it is indeed 
a hymn, yet it is also an earnest, passionate prayer to 
the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity. 


II] THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. Prayer to God the Father. It is said that the 
three great powers of nature are the sky, the 
mountains, and the sea, and of these the sea is the 
greatest, filling at times men’s hearts with fear and 
dread. True, the sea is our great ally and defence, 
and we have loved the sound of its waves from our 
childhood; nevertheless, it is the one power in 
nature before which we are helpless. Men pierce 
and scale mountains, fill up and use valleys, bridge 
and divert rivers, changing or-marring the face of 
nature, but they have no control over the sea. As 
the poet says, “ Man marks the earth with ruin—his 
control stops with the shore.” We have done much 
to utilise the tides around our coasts, but where the 
sea encroaches, undermining our embankments and 
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washing away our dwellings; or where it recedes, 
leaving our harbours dry and our coasts sandhills, 
we are helpless to prevent it. 

Nowadays we build huge ships, capable of carrying 
heavy cargoes and of travelling through the waters 
at a great speed, but these have to be carefully 
watched and skilfully handled, and they are never 
sure. For over them the sea exerts her power, 
tossing them about as if they were pieces of timber, 
and at times literally breaking them in twain on the 
crests of her mighty waves ; their very size favouring 
the grip of the storm, and their weight the sudden- 
ness with which they may sink to the bottom as a 
stone, in what has been called “ The cruel, hungry, 
insatiable sea,” keeping all hands on board, and all 
friends ashore, in such a state of anxiety as to 
constrain them to cry out to their Heavenly Father. 

For, surely, if the maker of a machine can guide 
and control it, the Great Creator can guide and 
control His own handiwork! He Who made “the 
great and wide sea,” and set a bound that it might 
not pass, saying, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
further,” “He Who,” as Luther says, “can keep 
back the sea, and keep it back with sand,” can make 
“the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are 
still,” and when His people cry unto Him in their 
trouble, He can bring them out of their distress. 


‘‘ Eternal Father! strong to save, 
Whose arm doth bind the restless wave, 
Who bidd’st the mighty ocean deep 
Its own appointed limits keep: 
Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea!” 
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2. Prayer to God the Son, Time was when 
neatly everything about us was thought to be a 
mystery, but with the march of science this has 
largely passed away. Men thought that the stars 
were lamps hanging from heaven’s ceiling, but now 
we know they are planets lit up by the same sun 
that lightens our earth. Men thought the mountains 
were bleak wastes in nature, but now we know they 
are the conductors of many blessings. Men thought 
Central Asia and Africa were closed to human ken, 
but now we have maps and photographs of the one 
and telegraphic communication with the other. But 
the sea is still a mystery. We can neither explore 
it, control it, nor civilise it. It stretches out like a 
great eternity, and its mysterious depths, which 
contain so many of our ships, our treasures, our dead, 
and we know not what else, are a great mystery to 
us! 

But there was nothing mysterious to Jesus: There 
was a glorious certainty in all His doings. Other 
men strained their eyes into the future, but He knew 
what was there. Other men guessed and speculated, 
hoped and prayed, but He moved along with the 
calm certainty of what was coming. When He saw 
His disciples “toiling in rowing,’ He came to them 
“walking upon the sea.” When they were affrighted 
at the great storm, “ He was in the hinder part of the 
ship, asleep.” When the waves arose and beat into 
the ship,-He spake, and there was a great calm. 
Men did not understand themselves, but they felt 
that He understood them. He dispensed with 
mysteries. He made God manifest. He brought 
life and immortality to light by the Gospel. He 
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showed that all nature was under His control, and 
that He was Lord of heaven and earth and sea, 

Then, how natural it is that we should turn to 
Him, look to Him, and cry out to Him, like the 
disciples of old, when we or our friends are in “ peril 
on the sea!” That He may make us know and feel 
that He is with us on the sea as well as on the land, 
in the storm as well as in the calm; that He may lift 
up His Almighty hand and control the disturbing 
elements—that He may speak His gracious words, 
“ Peace, be still,” and produce both on the sea and in 
our hearts a great calm. 


“© O Saviour! Whose Almighty word 
The winds and waves submissive heard, 
Who walked’st on the foaming deep, 
And calm amid its rage did’st sleep, 
Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee, 
For those in peril on the sea!” 


3. Prayer to God the Holy Spirit. The sea is 
ever changing, it is never long the same, it is always 
on the move, rising or falling ; now smooth as a sheet 
of glass and radiant with the reflected beauties of 
heaven, and now ruffled with the storm, and rolling 
its warlike waves towards the shore—in one place 
washing away old landmarks, and in another throw- 
ing up new ones; it “cannot rest.” And in this 
respect it is like human nature when following its 
own bent ; our whole life is one of dissatisfaction, a 
life of discontent ; for there is a spirit within us, the 
very spirit of the wind-swept sea, that will not let us 
rest, that keeps us striving and yearning, toiling and 
praying for something that cannot be found in this 
life of three score years and ten. 
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It is known that the return of the tide, twice every 
day, is owing to the attractive influence which the 
body of the moon exerts upon the earth, and 
especially upon the great movable waters of the 
sea. What a marvellous and powerful influence it 
must be, and what a mysterious page of nature does 
the fact open, to find ourselves thus linked, as it 
were, by an invisible and silent influence to a distant 
world. Does it not suggest the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, Who, in the beginning, is said to have 
“moved upon the face of the waters,” or, as the word 
means, brooding, fluttering over, as a fowl over her 
nest, infusing warmth and life, and bringing order 
and peace out of the dark, rude chaos. 

Therefore, to God the Holy Spirit we must cry in 
prayer, when we or our friends are, or think we are, 
“in peril on the sea.” The changes in nature and in 
life, about which we so often complain, are all neces- 
sary—the gloom as well as the sunshine, the storm 
as well as the calm—and over them and over us the 
great influence of God the Holy Spirit is exercised. 
He broods and flutters over us and over our affairs 
to infuse warmth and life into our souls, and to bring 
order and peace out of the unruly chaos of our lives 


“ O sacred Spirit! Who did’st brood 
Upon the chaos dark and rude, 
Who bad’st its angry tumult cease, 
And gavest light, and life and peace; 
Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee, 
For those in peril on the sea! ” 


4. Prayer to the Trinity. Only those who have 
near and dear relations at sea, can realise the intense 
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anxiety which a storm produces. Those who follow 
the sea may get hardened and reckless after a few 
voyages, but the loving mother, wife, and sister are 
sensitive to every storm, and often suffer acutely all 
night long—picturing the storm-tossed vessel, the 
helpless or shipwrecked crew, and at times persuad- 
ing themselves that the worst has happened ; eagerly 
scanning the newspaper next morning, or hurrying 
down to the Company’s office to ascertain whether 
there is any news of the ship! How many such 
confess that they have spent the night in prayer! 
While others, feeling that this hymn truly expresses 
their anxieties and longings, have read and prayed 
it through and through to the Triune God, during 
the dark, stormy hours of night! 

And well they may, for however strong the ship, 
or self-confident the crew when they commence the 
voyage, they are soon “in the midst of so many and 
great dangers” that they may quickly be overcome 
by one or more of them. The sandbank upon which 
the ship may strand; the hidden rock which may 
tear open her hull; the floating derelict against 
which she may collide; the failure of machinery 
which may leave her as a helpless log upon the 
waters ; the thunderbolt which may pierce and wreck 
her frame; the tempest which may suddenly over- 
whelm her with ruin ; the fire which may break out 
beyond all control; or the enemy with their awful 
shot and shell, or their infernal mines, which in one 
moment may blow up both ship and men! Surely 
surely, they are in need of the Divine protection, 
whenever and wherever they sail! 

But, blessed be our God for the exercise of His 
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love and power! For that love which has always 
been most manifest when we were in great affliction, 
and most touching when we were least worthy of it ; 
and for that power which has been our protection 
when we, even like babes, were unconscious of its 
exercise, and is so almighty that all the powers of 
nature and the devices of the ungodly can thereby 
be controlled! To that God—the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost—we turn in faith and hope and 
joy, not only for ourselves, but also “for those in 
peril on the sea.” 


“O Trinity of love and power! 
Our brethren shield in danger’s hour; 
From rock and tempest, fire and foe, 
Protect them wheresoe’er they go; 
And ever let there rise to Thee 
Glad hymns of praise from land and sea.* 
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XXVIII. 
DR. NEALE’S HYMN: 


“Gre thou Weary, art hou Zanguid?” 


S. MATTHEW xi. 28. 


“*Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 


I. THE AUTHOR. 


On the rugged cliff overhanging the Valley of 
the Kedron, about ten miles south-east of Jerusa- 
lem, stands the monastery of Mar Saba, founded 
early in the sixth century by S. Sabas, and has 
ever since been occupied by members of that 
community. Forty monks still dwell there, in 
the cells which cluster round the grave of the 
founder, devoting themselves to meditation and 
prayer. Again and again during the centuries 
has this monastic fortress, which stands five hun- 
dred feet above the river, been besieged and 
attacked ; its natural position, its great age, and 
its historical associations, making it a place of 
great interest. Here several noted personages 
have found retreat. St. John of Damascus, 
admitted to be the greatest hymn-writer of the 
Eastern Church, was one, and so was his nephew, 
St. Stephen, the Sabaite (born 725, died 794), with 
whom Dr. Neale associates his “Art thou weary, 
art thou languid?” The original Greek of this 
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hymn is now lost, and all recent research for it 
has been unavailing. Dr. Neale’s translation isso 
free, that it may be fairly considered an original 
~hymn. It first appeared in its modern dress in Dr. 
Neale’s “ Hymns of the Eastern Church,” in 1862. 

Though Dr. Neale was a beautiful and volu- 
minous writer in prose, yet it is as a sacred poet 
that he will live. Archbishop Trench speaks of 
him as “The most profoundly learned hymnolo- 
gist of our Church, who by patient researches, 
in almost all European lands, has brought to 
light a multitude of hymns unknown before.” 
He was very fond of children, and published in 
1842 “ Hymns for Children,” and two years later 
a companion volume, “ Hymns for the Young”; 
also “ Hymns for the Sick,” “Medieval Hymns,” 
“Hymns of the Eastern Church,” etc. For it 
was in the translation of hymns that he excelled 
He is spoken of as “A saintly man, an admirable 
scholar, a poet of real merit, and a learned writer 
on Church history, ritual, and hymnology, both 
Latin and Greek; his translations of Medieval 
hymns constitute his crowning claim to grateful 
remembrance.” 

John Mason Neale was born in London on 
January 24th, 1818. When but five years old he 
lost his father, so that his early training was 
entirely under the direction of his mother, to whom 
he was always deeply attached. He was educated 
at Sherborne Grammar School, and at Cambridge 
University, where he distinguished himself as a 
classical scholar, as the winner on eleven occasions 
of the Seatonian Prize for sacred poems, and was 
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elected Fellow and Tutor of Downing College. 
Though brought up a “pronounced Evangelical,” 
he fell under the influence of the Oxford move- 
ment. Ordained in 1841, he was two years later 
presented to the small living of Crawley, in 
Sussex, but ill-health prevented him from being 
instituted to the living, and he was obliged to go 
abroad. In 1846 he was appointed Warden of 
Sackville College, East Grinstead, which he held 
till the close of his life, and where he founded St. 
Margaret’s Sisterhood, “to minister to the bodily 
and spiritual needs of the sick and suffering poor.” 
His views and methods produced so much prejudice 
against him that for fourteen years he was inhibited 
by the Bishop of Chichester from officiating in the 
churches in the diocese. The Scottish Church 
offered him the Provostship of St. Ninian’s, Perth, 
and America conferred upon him the degree of 
D.D., but his own Church gave him nothing. He 
spent nearly half his life as Warden of an obscure 
alms-house, on a salary of twenty-seven pounds 
a year. He died on August 6th, 1866, at the age 
of forty-eight. 

He however. lived to win the love and gratitude 
of all with whom he came in contact, and to 
acquire a world-wide reputation as the writer or 
translator of some of our most popular hymns, 
such as “The day is past and over”; “O Thou 
Who by a star didst guide”; “Christian, dost thou 
see them!”; “The strife is o’er, the battle done”; 
“To the Name of our Salvation”; “ Brief life is 
here our portion”; ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden”; “O 
happy band of Pilgrims ;” and “ Art thou weary, 
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art thou languid?” The power of this hymn to 
comfort and help, lies perhaps in the deliberate 
use of the pronouns “Thou,” “TI,” and “Me,” and 
- it will be observed that each verse is made up of 
a question and an answer. 


II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. We all need rest, and most of us desire it, 
and are seeking it, not only physical, but mental 
and spiritual rest, for we live in a restless age. 
Some seek it in solitude, saying, like David, “Oh 
that I had wings like a dove; for then would I fly 
away and be at rest.” But in such solitude 
memory can follow and harass us, and make us 
feel, as it made David feel, that the proper course 
is to return to duty, face our enemies, fight our 
battles, and trust in Divine Providence. Some 
seek rest in p/easure, and in varied forms of excite- 
ment; but, alas! this only brings disappointment 
and weakness; all who seek rest in pleasure are 
ready in time to testify that they are “sick of it,’”’ 
that it is “ vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

Some are wise enough to seek rest iz work, 
for we were made to work, and work is as satisfy- 
ing and as healthful as any thing to which we can 
turn; and no doubt an enormous amount of mis- 
chief would be prevented, and much happiness 
added to human life, if all acted upon the com- 
mand, “Six days shalt thou labour.” But there is 
a weariness which work cannot relieve, for it is 
sin which disturbs our peace, and tires out our 
better nature, and there is only One Who can take 
away sin and set us free from its burden—even 
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Christ Jesus, the Lamb of God, Whose gracious 
invitation we must accept, and Whose easy yoke 
we must bear, and nowhere is this more simply 
and more touchingly set forth than in this hymn. 
“ Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distress’d? 
‘Come to Me,’ saith One, ‘and coming, 
Be at rest.’” 

2. But if we are to reach the place of rest it is 
necessary on starting to know the way to it. If I 
know not the way, and yet persist in starting out, 
I expose myself to many dangers, and I shall 
probably be lost—as a ship at sea without a com- 
pass, as a traveller in a wood without a guide! In 
vain for you to tell me of heaven, of its many 
glories, if I know not how to reach it! In vain 
for you to tell me of Jesus, of His love, His 
tenderness, and of His gracious invitation, unless 
I know how to get to Him, how to recognise 
Him, and by what marks I shall know Him 
when I see Him. 

Strange to say, the marks by which He is 
known are wound-prints. In anyone else these 
might be considered signs of weakness and marks 
of dishonour; for surely one overcome by an 
enemy, or one punished by the arm of justice, 
cannot be either strong or good! But the 
wounds of Jesus are His credentials, and attract 
us to Him. For “He was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties”’—He was condemned that we might be 
acquitted ; He was blasphemed that we might be 
honoured; He was lifted up on the Cross, that 
He might draw all men unto Him. 
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Hath He marks to lead me to Him, 
If He be my guide? 
In His feet and hands are wound-prints, 
And His side!” 

3. Then He must be some Royal personage! 
For none else can pardon the guilty, acquit the 
condemned, honour the humble, and receive into 
the Kingdom! Can we recognise Him by His 
crown! Yes, He wears a crown, but it is made 
of thorns, which men put on His head in mockery. 
In days of old when a king made many sacrifices, 
or distinguished himself in battle, his people were 
wont to put a crown of pure gold upon his head ; 
but though Christ Jesus loved and lived for His 
people, was ever going about doing good, and 
sacrificed Himself “for us and for our salvation,” 
yet the only crown He ever received was a crown 
of thorns ! 

Yet He loves it. He hath many honours which 
He might wear, but the one He loves most is the 
crown of thorns, for it is the symbol of His 
victory! When man by sin brought a curse upon 
the earth, the curse was manifest by the appear- 
ance of thorns and briars; and when man’s royal 
Saviour was about to bear the curse of sin in His 
own body on the tree, men thoughtlessly and 
ignorantly plucked up the emblems of the curse, 
plaited them into a crown, and pressed it upon the 
head of our Royal Substitute to wear in that 
victorious hour. 


‘Ts there diadem, as Monarch, 
That His Brow adorns? 
Yea, a Crown, in very surety, 
But of thorns!” 
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4. lf I find my Saviour King, accept Him as 
such, and daily follow Him to the best of my 
ability, what shall be my recompense by the 
way? The strange answer is—sorrows, labours, 
tears. He is the great Rest-giver, and yet in 
His following there is sorrow. He on earth was 
a “man of sorrows,” and it is a mistake for us 
to suppose, or for us to cause anyone to sup- 
pose that by becoming a Christian, and by 
following Christ we shall at once enter upon a 
life of ease and joy! As well might a recruit 
suppose that by joining the army he will have a 
life of peace and comfort, and be able to pass 
through the enemy’s country without the least 
danger or hardship! 

No, we are not exempt from sorrow when we 
become Christians, but because we are Christians 
we can bear it with fortitude; nay, more, we can 
glory in it, and profit by it; we can detach our- 
selves from everything in life that is not helpful, 
and centre our affections, our energies, our life, 
on Jesus, and find our rest in Him. For He, 
being our Captain, He is sure to lead us aright; 
being our Saviour, we need not despair; being 
our “Way,” we shall not get lost; being our 
“ Truth,” we cannot be deceived ; being our “ Life,” 
we shall not die, but live; being our “ Light,” 
we shall not walk in darkness; and being our 
“Door,” we shall enter into His kingdom! Mean- 
while: 

“If I find Him, if I follow, 
What His guerdon here? 


Many a sorrow, many a labour, 
Many a tear!” 
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5- No doubt many of our sorrows are caused, 
like St. Peter’s, by following Christ “afar off;” 
others by wilfully turning aside out of the way; 
and others by hankering after the things of the 
world. Still, we must acknowledge and testify, 
that just in proportion as we Christians are true, 
anxious, and earnest, we shall have labour and 
sorrow. It is not possible for us to journey 
through the wilderness, and daily to carry on a 
warfare against the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
without undergoing much labour, and experiencing 
much sorrow. But if, like soldiers, we are true 
and loyal, the labour and sorrow are honourable, 
and eternity will prove that they have not been in 
vain in the Lord. 

I remember when visiting a certain cemetery, 
and searching for the grave of one whose life had 
been, more than that of any Christian I ever knew, 
one of anxiety and sorrow, that I was much struck 
and pleased with the beautifully appropriate 
epitaph below her name: 

‘* Sorrow vanquished, labour ended, 
Jordan pass’d!” 
Yes, we Christians, though not exempt from sor- 
row here, yet we have a prospect that does not 
belong to the ungodly. If we hold on, we are 
bound to overcome our enemies, pass through the 
wilderness, and reach that Home where there is 
no more sorrow, no more crying, no more pain, no 
more death. 
“If I still hold closely to Him, 
What hath He at last ? 


Sorrow vanquished, labour ended, 
Jordan pass’d!” 
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6. Such a prospect attracts most people, yet 
how many, though inclined to come to Christ, yet 
hesitate and doubt, and think that the invitation is 
“too good to be true!” They would have it corrob- 
orated and made specially applicable to them! 
True, He has received others, but will He receive 
me? I, who have so long resisted His will, and 
misapplied my opportunities, and wasted so much 
of my life! Surely, in calling, He makes a differ- 
ence between good and bad, between friend and 
foe? Have I any reason to suppose that He will 
receive such a one as I have been and still am?” 

Yea, verily! It is His mission to receive you! 
‘“‘He came into the world to save sinners.” He is 
the Good Shepherd who not only sought His lost 
sheep, but laid down His life for them. He is the 
Good Samaritan Who not only pities the wounded 
traveller, but carries him to an inn and takes care 
of him. He is the High Priest, Who is not only 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but 
liveth to make intercession for us. He is the 
Great Physician Who not only never refused to see 
a patient, but never failed to cure him. 


“Tf I ask Him to receive me, 
Will He say me nay ? 
Not till earth, and not till heaven, 
Pass away!” 


7. Enough, I am convinced, and ready to start; 
but my mind runs on from the beginning to the 
end of the journey. My best efforts may be very 
poor; my walk, my life, my warfare, may exhibit 
nothing worthy of my calling, but rather much 
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that is unworthy. Nothing but simply following 
and struggling on! How many at the close 
of life are thus tempted! When their past life, 
with all its shortcomings, and all its sins of 
omission and commission, lies naked and open 
before them, and naked and open to the eye of 
Him into Whose presence they are passing, may 
not, must not each one say—Will He, can He, 
with my record before Him, receive me to Him- 
self, and bless me with His presence and His 
love ? 

And now, the answering voices are voices from 
heaven: from angels gathered about the throne of 
God and the Lamb; from prophets who served 
Him in the old dispensation ; from apostles who 
wrought with Him on earth; from martyrs who 
laid down their life for His cause ; and from saints 
who were sanctified by His Spirit, With one loud 
eager voice they testify, that we may perfectly 
rely upon Christ our Saviour, for grace and help 
on earth, and for joy and glory in heaven. 


“ Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is He sure to bless? 
Saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs, 
Answer, ‘Yes!’” 
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“O® Map of Rest and Gfadness.” 


PSALM cxvili. 24. 
‘* This is the Day which the Lord hath made ; we will rejoice and be 
glad in it.” 


I. THE AUTHOR. 


Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., born October 30th, 
1807, at Lambeth, the youngest son of Christopher 
Wordsworth, who was Rector of Lambeth, and 
afterwards Master of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
and nephew of the poet-laureate, William Wordsworth, 
was educated at Winchester, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where his career was most brilliant, 
carrying off many prizes, graduating as senior in 
Classics and Mathematics, winning the First Chan- 
cellor’s Medal, elected Fellow of Trinity, and chosen 
Public Orator -for the University. In 1836 he 
became Head Master of Harrow School, in 1844 was 
nominated by Sir Robert Peel to a Canonry at West- 
minster, and in 1848-49 he was Hulsean Lecturer at 
Cambridge. In 1850 he accepted the small Chapter 
Living at Stanford-in-the-vale-cum-Goosey, Berkshire, 
which he held with his Canonry till 1869, when 
he was elevated to the bishopric of Lincoln ; this 
he occupied for fifteen years, resigning a few months 
before his death, which took place March 21st, 1885. 
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Wordsworth is described as “a fine scholar, a 
great and good man, who won golden opinions 
as a head master, a parish priest, a canon of 
Westminster, and as Bishop of Lincoln.” He was 
a very voluminous writer on all subjects connected 
with the Church and with Classical literature, his 
principal works being, “King Edward the Sixth’s 
Latin Grammar, 1841; “Theophilus Anglicanus,” 
1843; “A Commentary on the whole Bible,” 
1856-70; “ Church History” 1881-3; and “ The 
Holy Year,” 1862—containing hymns for all 
the Sundays and Church seasons. Like the 
Wesleys, the Bishop looked upon hymns as 
a valuable means of making people remember 
Church teaching, holding it to be “the first duty of a 
hymn-writer to teach sound doctrine.” Like the 
Greek hymn-writers, he interpreted the Bible, 
mystically, and thought that the materials for hymns 
should be found in the Bible, and in the old 
Christian writings. 

Some of his compositions are very inspiring, 
reminding us of the old Latin hymns. His best 
known ones are:—“ Alleluia, Alleluia! hearts to 
heaven and voices raise”; “Gracious Spirit, Holy 
Ghost”; “Hark, the sound of holy voices”; “See 
the Conqueror mounts in triumph”; “O, Lord of 
heaven, and earth, and sea”; and “O day of rest and 
gladness.” This last was the opening hymn in his 
book, “ The Holy Year,” 1862, and consisted of six 
verses of eight lines. In that form it soon took its 
place in the various hymn books, as one of our 
best hymns on “ The Lord’s Day,” though now is it 
generally abbreviated to four or five verses, It is a 
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truly fine hymn, somewhat in the style of a Greek 
ode, and its teaching is very necessary in these days, 
when the authority and sanctity of the Sabbath are 
in danger of being forgotten. 


I]. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 

1. In some Oriental countries hospitality so 
enters into life and religion, that the traveller often 
finds himself strengthened and encouraged by means 
of the wayside comforts provided for him. Yonder 
clump of trees was planted by one long dead, that 
the traveller might enjoy a shadow from the 
burning heat. Yonder seat was cut out in the rock, 
by one who thought only of the passing wayfarer in 
need of rest. Yonder pitcher of water was placed 
there this morning by one who thus wished to slake 
the thirst of some weary pilgrim. We are touched 
by such kind thoughtfulness. But is it not a picture 
of the kindness of our God, Who, knowing our weary 
pilgrimage, provided Sabbaths as rests by the way, 
to refresh and encourage us, as we go on our 
pathway through life ? 

It is a beautifully significant custom among 
modern Jews, that before fulfilling any special 
observance directed by the law, they first bless God 
for it ; thereby expressing their belief that the law is 
good, and the required observance a blessing in 
which they rejoice. Specially is this the case with 
the Sabbath, which they call “a delight,” as being 
instituted for their good, to enable high and4ow, 
rich and poor, to rest by the way, and find their 
joy and gladness in the presence of theis common 
Lord. 
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“ O Day of rest and gladness, 
O day of joy and light, 
O balm of care and sadness, 
Most beautiful, most bright ; 
On thee the high and lowly, 
Through ages joined in tune, 
Sing Holy, Holy, Holy, 
To the great God Triune.” 


2. The Sabbath was instituted at the deginning 
of the world, and before any other laws were imposed. 
It was to commemorate God’s rest after the creation, 
and, at a later period, the Jewish rest from the 
bondage of Egypt ; it was to help His chosen people 
to look on to the rest of Canaan, and to the coming rest 
of the Messiah’s Kingdom. It was also “A Sign” 
to distinguish them from the heathen nations, and 
to remind them that they were God’s people, and 
should live for His glory. St. John says of Christ, 
“The world was made by Him”; “ All things were 
made by Him”; and so Christ declared Himself to 
be “ Lord even of the Sabbath Day.” Yet He did not 
exercise His lordship by destroying the day; but by 
adapting it to the new dispensation. As God 
rested on the seventh day, after His work of 
creation, so Christ rested in the grave on the seventh 
day, after His work of redemption ; but it was on 
“ The first day” that He showed by “the power of 
His resurrection” that His work of redemption was 
finished, and henceforth the first day was “The 
Lord’s Day” to commemorate creation and 
redemption, to be “a sign” between Him and His 
people, and to help them to look forward to the 
eternal rest in heaven. 
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“The first day”—the day on which God said, 
“Let there be light”; and light came to dispel 
darkness, infuse warmth, and produce life and 
beauty all around! “The first day ”—the day on 
which Christ, “the life and light of men,” rose from 
the dead and “ brought life and immortality to light.” 
“The first day ”—the day on which the Holy Spirit 
came down from heaven to help, guide, and sanctify 
the people of God—/shat day from henceforth became 
our rest, our sign, and our help! 


“On thee, at the Creation, 

The light first had its birth; 
On thee, for our salvation, 

Christ rose from depths of earth ; 
On thee, our Lord victorious, 

The Spirit sent from Heaven ; 
And thus, on thee, most glorious, 

A triple light was given.” 


3. During the forty days, our Risen Lord 
appeared unto the apostles, “speaking of the things 
pertaining to the Kingdom of God,” and doubtless 
one of the things was the Christian Sabbath. From 
the first they considered the day as sanctified, that is, 
separated from profane uses, and set apart for God’s 
service; their custom being to meet for public 
worship, for preaching, and for the breaking of bread. 
When St. John wrote, it was already known as “ The 
Lord’s Day”; and shortly after his death we find, 
from Pliny’s letter to Trajan, about A.D. 103, that 
it was the practice for Christians to meet early on 
that day for religious worship and to sing a hymn to 
Christ as God. They not only rested from bodily 
labour and secular business, but spent the day in 
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such employments as set forth the glory of the Lord, 
to whose honour the day was devoted. Indeed, 
before the time of Constantine the Great, many 
suffered martyrdom in defence, among other things, 
of “The Lord’s Day ” as a mark of the Christian 
religion. ‘ Dost thou keep the Lord’s Day?” And 
the answer was ‘‘ Yes, I am a Christian, and cannot 
fail to observe that day which, by an enduring law, 
all the faithful are bound to keep.” 

Thus in those early times Christians looked upon 
Sunday as “ The Lord’s Day,” as an outward and 
visible sign between Him and them, and between 
them and the world, that they were Christians, 
and to them its observance was a sacred and 
pleasant duty. For thereby their souls found 
comfort in a persecuting age, nourishment in an 
evil world, and inspiration from its outlook on 
their Promised Land: Like George Herbert they 
could say :— 


‘‘ The week were dark, but for Thy light. 
Thy torch doth show the way.” 


Or in the words of our hymn: 


‘‘ Thou art a port protected 
From storms that round us rise; 
A garden intersected 
With streams of Paradise ; 
Thou art a cooling fountain 
In life’s dry, dreary sand ; 
From thee, like Pisgah’s Mountain, 
We view our Promised Land.” 


4. Sunday is still “ 7ze Lords Day,” and the 
Lord still expects us to keep it holy; and if we do 
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not we rob Him of His due, and we injure ourselves 
in body and soul. It is very necessary for the out- 
side world that we exhibit this “sign” of “ The 
Lord’s Day,” and it is just as necessary for our own 
health and growth in grace that we keep it. Most 
good men tell us so. Mr. W. E. Gladstone testified 
that throughout his long, active life, he had been 
careful in his observance of the Lord’s Day, not only 
as a day of rest for mind and body, but also asa 
day for Divine worship; and that in church, no 
response came more spontaneously from his heart 
than that required after the Fourth Commandment— 
“Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts 
to keep this law.” 

What a grand promise God gives us in Isaiah 
lviii. 13, 14. “If thou turn away thy foot from the 
Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on My holy day; 
and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honourable; and shalt honour Him, not doing thine 
own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, not 
speaking thine own words: Then shalt thou delight 
thyself in the Lord; and I will cause thee to ride 
upon the high places of the earth, and feed thee with 
the heritage of Jacob thy father; for the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it.” We may well say: 


“ Thou art a holy ladder, 
Where angels go and come; 
Each Sunday finds us gladder, 
Nearer to heaven our home; 
A day of sweet refection, 
A day of holy love, 
A day of resurrection 
From earth to things above.” 
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5. The blessing applies to the whole natton. 
Lord Macaulay says :“ We are not poorer but richer, 
because we have through many ages rested from our 
labour one day in seven. The day is not lost. 
While industry is suspended, while the plough lies 
in the furrow, while the Exchange is silent, while no 
smoke ascends from the factory, a process is going 
on quite as important to the wealth of the nation as 
any process which is performed on more busy days. 
Man, the machine of machines, is repairing and 
winding up, so that he returns to his labours on 
Monday with clearer intellect, with livelier spirits, 
with renewed corporal vigour.” Men of thought and 
leading, in no way committed to our religion, have 
often borne testimony to the wholesome influence of 
Sunday observance. 

The Right Hon. John Burns, M_P., says: “He 
believed that the Sunday rest was physically good, 
mentally restful, and morally healthful, and that 
incidentally it has been commercially advantageous 
to the British people. He believed that the day of 
rest, commonly called Sunday, was the day which 
had done more than anything else to buttress and 
maintain that excellent institution called home. In 
a word, the Sunday as the day of rest, was from every 
point of view a national treasure and an industrial 
advantage.” 

It is true that— 


“ To-day on weary nations 
The heavenly manna falls: 
To holy convocations 
The silver trumpet calls; 
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Where Gospel-light is glowing 
With pure and radiant beams ; 
And living water flowing 
With soul-refreshing streams.” 


0. “This is the day which the Lord hath made; 
we will rejoice and be glad in tt.” For “the duty of 
happiness” belongs to the Sabbath. God rested to 
take pleasure in His creatures, let us rest to take 
pleasure in God. By all means let us enjoy nature— 
God’s works as well as God’s Word invite to worship. 
Let us gather the children about us, and make their 
home associations with Sunday such as will remain 
in their memories as an inspiration all their lives. 
Let us begin the day with God in His house, and 
end the day with God in ours, Then, as there was 
light in the dwellings of Israel, though all the land 
of Egypt was in darkness, so shall there be light in 
ours, even the light of God’s presence. Thus with 
mind and body free from the cares of this world, the 
soul shall enjoy her opportunity of thinking about 
the love of God, the work of the Saviour, the life 
consecrated to His service, and the rest that 
remaineth for the people of God. 


‘ New graces ever gaining 
From this our day of rest, 
We reach the Rest remaining 
To spirits of the blest, 
To Holy Ghost be praises, 
To Father and to Son; 
The Church her voice upraises 
To Thee, blest THREE IN ONE. 
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REV. JOHN S. B. MONSELL’S HYMN: 


ight the Good Gight with aff By 
(Wight. 


2 TIMOTHY iv, 7. 
‘tT have fought a good fight, I have finished my course.” 


I, THE AUTHOR. 

John Samuel Bewley Monsell, LL.D., son of 
Archdeacon Monsell, was born at Londonderry, 
March 2nd, 1811, educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and was ordained in 1834. After filling 
the posts of Chaplain to Bishop Mant, Rector of 
Ramoan, Chancellor of the Diocese of Connor, he 
came to England and spent most of his clerical 
life as Vicar of Egham, and afterwards Rector of 
St. Nicholas’, Guildford, in Surrey. He died April 
gth, 1875, as the result of an accident. His church 
at Guildford was being extensively restored, and 
he, as Vicar, was taking great interest in the work, 
One day, as he stood in the aisle of the church, 
watching the operations, a mass of stonework fell from 
the roof and struck him onthe head. He was carried 
in an unconscious state to the Rectory, where he 
passed away at the age of 64. 

Dr. Monsell was the author of several small 
volumes of prose and poetry, and of about three 
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hundred hymns, most of which are forgotten; but 
his name will always be kept in remembrance by 
such hymns of his as “ Sinful, sighing to be blest ” ; 
“T hunger and I thirst”; “Lord, to whom except 
to Thee”; “Holy offerings, rich and rare”; and 
“Fight the good fight with all thy might.” This 
hymn, though generally used at church parades and 
in time of war, is distinctly personal and essentially 
spiritual, being based on the experience of St. Paul as 
expressed in 2 Timothy iv. 7,8: “I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished the course, I have 


kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me the 


crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give to me at that day: and not only to me, 
but also to all them that have loved His appearing.” 


II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 

1. Fight! St. Paul lived in a warlike age; Rome 
was mistress of the world, her legions were every- 
where, and everyone understood and used military 
phrases. The apostle was, at the time, a prisoner in 
Rome, under military control, kept day and night by 
soldiers, who were constantly talking about their 
fighting, their achievements, and their faith in the 
army. He caught “the war fever”; and in writing 
to Timothy, his young but delicate and gentle “son 
in the faith,” who was more inclined to lead a quiet 
life than an active one, and to shrink from diffi- 
culties than to face them, he tries to rouse and 
encourage him to be “a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ,” by reminding him that, as his own warfare 
will soon be over, it is all the more necessary that 
he = “Fight the good fight of faith.” 
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It is a world-wide experience, that if a young man 
has before him a good and high ideal of life, he soon 
finds that it does not drop at his feet, like an over- 
ripe apple from a tree. If he wants it he must 
fight for it. He must submit to discipline of mind 
and body, overcome his love of ease, resist manifold 
temptations which would waste his time and divert 
his energies, and day by day fight his way towards 
the ideal set before him; but if he does so, it is 
a fact that his ideal inspires him for the warfare and 
strengthens him init. The Christian life isin harmony ,/ 
with this. It is not an aimless, idle life, but the life 
of one who has a good and high ideal, as good as 
Christ and as high as heaven, and the way to this is 
by the daily fight of good against evil, right against 
wrong, and virtue against vice. 

It is called “The fight of Faith,” because it is 
waged on behalf of the faith, for the sake of the 
faith, and because from faith it derives its strength 
and draws its courage. Faith in Christ Who, as 
the “Captain of our Salvation,” is our life, which 
like a crown will encircle us for evermore. Be 
assured that it was not a sign of weakness but of 
strength, in that old general who, caught in his tent 
upon his knees, and questioned by Frederick the 
Great as “to whom he had been talking?” answered, 
“T have been asking aid from your Majesty’s Great 
Ally!” In our warfare we can have the presence and 
aid of our Great Ally—the Lord Christ, and they fight 
best who, on their knees, are wont to seek His aid. 

“ Fight the good fight with all thy might, 
Christ is thy strength, and Christ thy right, 


Lay hold on life, and it shall be 
Thy joy and crown eternally.” 
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2. Run! The Grecian games included every 
form of athletic exercise, and stood on an entirely 
different footing from anything of the kind in 
modern times. To the Greeks they were great 
national and religious festivals, and were encouraged 
and indulged in as a duty and honour, to develop 
and perfect the physical powers of youth, as part 
of their national and religious life. St. Paul refers 
to the familiar scene, the well-known race-course, the 
judge with the crown of laurel or pine-leaves to be 
placed on the head of the winner, the thousands 
of applauding spectators, and the competitors rush- 
ing along towards the coveted prize. All this is 
utilised by the apostle, to show that the truly 
Christian life is not an indolent one, but is as a 
race, where a prize is to be won; and as his own 
course is now finished, it becomes his son in the 
faith to take up the running and earnestly contend 
for the crown. 

In this race there is a course along which we are 
to run, and he who hopes to win the prize must 
enter the course, and be careful to keep in it: for of 
what profit will be the running if we are not in the 
appointed way? Our great Leader said, “I am the 


, 


Cinmptncmanaiinpinmenetimmage® 


‘Way .. . noman cometh unto the Father but ~ 


by Me.” This may not seem attractive, but it is 
“the Way.” The way prepared by Christ t at great 
_cost. The way along which apostles, saints, _and 


martyrs ran and won their crowns. And surely 
word the guide, His spirit the strength, His Pom 
the barrier, and Himself the prize, we may well 
enter the course and so run that we may attain, 
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For in this race there is to be no turning aside, no 
looking back, it is to last as long as life, It is nota 
short stroll across a well-kept lawn, or a walk along 
a flower-bordered path, but a hard lifelong effort till 
we reach the goal, True, there is in Christ all the 
strength we need to run and win the race; but only 
in running can we draw that strength and appropriate 
it to ourselves. He as the Judge is at the end of 
the course watching our efforts, and waiting to 
bestow upon us the crown of gold, emblem of the 
eternity and durability of our reward. So we must 
“run with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus.” 


“ Run the straight race through God’s good grace, 
Lift up thine eyes and seek His face ; 
Life with its way before us lies, 
Christ is the path and Christ the prize.” 


3. Trust! If we are to succeed in the Christian 
warfare and the Christian race, we must have 
unwavering confidence in God our Saviour. History 
is full of instances of soldiers devoted to their 
general, their confidence in his skill, their pride in 
his achievements, and their love for his person, 
which enabled them to endure anything and to 
attempt anything, to maintain his honour or to 
advance his cause. And what has been the secret 
of the saintly, heroic lives in Church history, but 
unbounded confidence in Christ Jesus! Love for His 
person, faith in His word, and devotion to His 
cause, so that under all circumstances they could 
trust Him, and at all times follow Him with cheerful 
loving hearts. 

Often a soldier does not understand why various 
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movements should be made; but the general does. 
Often a traveller does not undertaia why certain 
winding paths should be taken; but the guide 


does. And often we do not understand the various _ 


movements and winding paths of life; but Christ 
does, for He knows the way, having passed along it 
before us. If “He is the best commander who has 
learned to obey,” our Blessed Lord may be trusted, 
for He obeyed and “became obedient unto death.” 
Every commandment He gives, He has Himself 
obeyed. Every duty He imposes, He has Himself 
performed. Every path He points out, He has 
Himself trodden. If His call to you is “Follow 
Me”; He has gone before you, ‘eaaieags you an 
eae that ye should follow His steps.” 

And we must “follow” if the battle and the race 
are to be won. We must follow in order to make 
progress, and enjoy the presence of Christ, together 
with the sweet consciousness that whatever be the 
difficulties He can overcome them and whatever be 
the privations He can provide, He is full not only of 
wisdom but also of mercy and loving-kindness, and, 
like a parent, is infinitely more careful for us than 
we are for ourselves. Therefore, follow Him closely, 
and you will trust Him completely. Follow Him 
fully, and you will partake of His bounty. Like the 
saint, who, when reminded that he had just as many 
children as Jacob had, replied, “ Yes, and I have 
Jacob’s God to provide for them.” 


* Cast care aside, lean on thy Guide; 
His boundless mercy will provide: 
Lean, and the trusting soul shall prove, 
Christ is its life, and Christ its love.” 
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4. Believe! Some complain that Christians 
worship a God Who is invisible, serve a Saviour 
Whom they have not seen, and fight their way to 
~ a heaven of which they have not caught a glimpse. 
But we Jdelieve that God rules, that Jesus lives, and 
that heaven is a reality, which will repay us for the 
race we run and the battle we fight. Yes! we 
shall overcome. As surely as St. Matthew overcame 
his worldliness, St. Thomas his doubts, St. Peter his 
cowardice, and St. Paul his prejudices, so shall we 
overcome our enemies, if we so believe in the 
Captain of our Salvation, as to obey His orders, 
We can so believe in Him, as to be true and loyal 
to Him under all circumstances, and this is what 
He desires. “In all thy ways acknowledge Him, 
and He shall direct thy paths.” 

It is St. Paul who urges us to “fight the good 
fight,” and he above all men has a right to do so, 
In early life he gave up everything to become a 
soldier of Christ, and to “fight the good fight.” Did 
he ever regret or deny it? At Jerusalem, though the 
finger of scorn was pointed at him; at Antioch, 
though the Jews contradicted and blasphemed him ; 
at Lystra, though stoned and dragged out of the city 
as dead, he fought the good fight ; at Philippi, though 
his feet were placed in the stocks; at Thessalonica, 
though lewd fellows of the baser sort attempted his 
ruin; at Athens, though philosophers called him 
a babbler, he fought the good fight. 

At Ephesus, though the worshippers of Diana 
would give him no hearing; at Czsarea, though 
Festus taunted him as mad; at Rome, though all 
men forsook him, he fought the good fight! Yea, at 
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Rome, “ Paul the aged,” though in prison and “about 
to be offered,” he regrets not his choice, he denies 
not the faith, but like a brave old soldier, he is proud 
of his long service, of having done his duty, and of 


the coming welcome and “well done!” of his — 
Sovereign Lord. For he knows that all through © 


the fight Christ is with him, and when the fight 


is over he will be “with Christ.” And may his — 


experience be ours. 


“ Faint not, nor fear, His arms are near, 
He changeth not, and thou art dear; 
Only believe, and thou shall see 
That Christ is all in all to Thee.” 
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BISHOP W. WALSHAM HOW’S HYMN: 


“Gor aff the Saints who from their 
BaBours Rest, 


HEBREWS xii. 1. 
‘* We also are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses.” 


I. THE AUTHOR. 

William Walsham How, son of W. W. How, Esgq,, 
solicitor, born December 13th, 1823, at Shrews- 
bury, was educated there, and at Wadham College, 
Oxford. He was ordained in 1846 to the Curacy 
of St. George’s, Kidderminster, removing in 1848 
to Holy Cross, Shrewsbury. In 1851 he was 
appointed to the Rectory of Whittington, Diocese of 
St. Asaph, where he became Rural Dean and Hon. 
Canon. In 1879 he was preferred to the Rectory 
of St. Andrew’s, Undershaft, London, and was 
consecrated Suffragan Bishop for East London, 
where he was much beloved for his good and 
devoted work among the poor. In 1888 he 
accepted the Bishopric of Wakefield, which he 
held till his death, August roth, 1897. It is said 
that “He was a most unselfish, lovable man, with 
a tender fondness for children.” He was the 
author of the S.P.C.K. “Commentary on the Four 
Gospels”; “Plain Words,” four series; “Pastor 
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in Parochia”; ‘Lectures on Pastoral .Work”; 
and he was joint editor of “Psalms and Hymns,” 
1854, and of “Church Hymns,” 1871, to which he 
contributed. About fifty of his hymns are in 
common use, in many of which he has “ painted 
lovely images inwoven with tender thoughts” ; 
but these hymns which have taken firmest hold on 
the Church, “ are simple, unadorned and practical, 
having a comprehensive grasp of the subject, with 
an unexpected light and warmth thrown upon 
and infused into the facts and details mentioned.” 

His most important hymns are: “Who is this 
so weak and helpless?”; “We give Thee but 
Thine own”; “Soldiers of the Cross, arise”; “O 
Jesu, Thou art standing”; “O Word of God 
Incarnate”; and “For all the saints who from 
their labours rest.” This hymn was first published 
in eleven verses, in “ Hymns for Saints’ Days,” 
1864; in “Lyra Britannica,” 1867; in the “Sarum 
Hymnal,” 1868; in the S.P.C.K. “Psalms and 
Hymns,” 1869; and subsequently in every hymn 
book of importance throughout the English 
speaking world. At first it began, “For all Thy 
saints,’ but the author revised this to “the 
saints.” The alterations in the 1904 Edition of 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern ” were reluctantly 
sanctioned by him shortly before his death. The 
hymn is the most popular of the author’s composi- 
‘ tions. It deals with the future as well as the 
present, and appeals to our fidelity, not only from 
the example of the saints that are past, but also 
on the score of our present and future communion 
with them. The refrain “Alleluia,” at the close 
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of each verse, is a Hebrew word, and means 
“Praise ye Jehovah,” but is, in the Psalms 
translated, “ Praise ye the Lord.” 


Pie THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. Zhe saints at rest. God is holy, His name is 
holy, and His habitation holy; and as His chil- 
dren are begotten to become “ke Him, commis- 
sioned to be witnesses for Him, and are destined 
to be with Him, He is pleased, even in this life, to 
give them His name, and to call them saints— 
holy ones. As a kingdom is proud of its great 
- men—those who devoted their time and talents to 
its welfare, and the building up of its might and 
power—so we members of Christ’s Kingdom may 
well be proud of those great and good ones of the 
past, who were true to their calling, and devoted 
themselves to the building up of His Kingdom! 
The patriarchs who, as it were, cleared the 
ground; the prophets who gathered the materials ; 
the apostles who, with their Great Head, laid the 
foundations ; the martyrs who sealed the stones 
with their blood ; the saints whose holy lives and 
teaching carried on the work; and the myriads of 
holy ones who, here and abroad, in church and at 
home, lived their lives, did their work, and are 
now at rest. 

Of these we may well be proud, because they 
were faithful, and in word and deed confessed 
Christ before men. Realising that it was their 
duty to bear witness to the truth that Jesus lives, 
that He is “the Christ, the Son of the Living 
God,” the Saviour of all men, and the Judge of 
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quick and dead; they did so, day by day, each 
one in his own sphere, regardless of conse- 
quences. They loved God’s Word, though the 
crowd despised it; they clung to their faith, 
though deprived of earthly comforts; they led 
holy lives, though laughed at and reproached ; 
they met together for worship, and they served 
God, though they “Had trial of cruel mockings 
and scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds and 
imprisonment; they were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, were tempted, were slain with the sword, 
they wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins, 
-being destitute, afflicted, tormented (of whom the 
world was not worthy).” 

In all this the Lord Jesus was their inspiration, 
and it was He Who sustained them. They felt 
that He was their Saviour and they His people; 
and standing upon Him as their Rock they could 
not be moved, and in Him as their Fortress they 
could not be dislodged. For as the sun sends his 
life and warmth into the earth, the Sun of 
. Righteousness so sent His Life and Spirit into 
His servants, that in every phase of their warfare, 
they felt that He, as Captain, was leading, and in 
the darkness of every trial that He was their 
Light. Therefore, 


‘“ For all the saints who from their labours rest, 
Who Thee by faith before the world confess’d, 
Thy name, O Jesu, be forever blest. - Alleluia} 


‘“‘ Thou wast their Rock, their Fortress, and their Might; 
Thou, Lord, their Captain in the well-fought fight; 
Thou in the darkness drear their one true Light. 

Alleluia!” 
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2 The Saints in Warfare. But we are skill 

te carry om the warfare against “the world, the 
flesh, and the devil,” as soldiers of Christ 
and witnesses for the Truth For ‘as sure as 
our churches, by the act of consecration, were 
separated from worldly use, and dedicated to 
God's service, so we Christians were by our 
Baptism separated from the service of the world 
and dedicated to God. Thereby we were “ called 
to be saints” That is our calling—to forsake 
Sin, to resist temptation, and to cultivate holiness. 
In a word, to become saints, and be im the world 
as soldiers, to ight against the enemies of our 
Lord and His Christ, and to be able to say, “ We 
are His witmesses,” not only of the truths which 
He revealed, the life He lived, and the death He 
died, but we are living witnesses of the grace and 
Strength which He imparts to His people, and the 
joyous hope of the Christian life. 

Never let us forget that “the saints” include 
not only the martyr whose faith so sustains him, 
that he fears not the fire; and the missionary 
whose faith is so strong, that he leaves home and 
country for Christ's sake ; but also the tradesman 
whose faith enables him to scorn unrighteous 
gain ; the labourer, whose faith assures him of the 
Sympathy of Christ; the mother, whose faith so 
possesses her soul, that she lives to bring up her 
family in the fear of God ; the youth, whose faith 
constrains him to keep himself pure ; the bereaved 
whose faith reveals the prospect of glorious re- 
union ; yea, the poor im his poverty; the rich im 
his abundance, the sick in his suffering, and the 
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dying in his departure, whose faith sustains in 
adversity, preserves in prosperity, comforts in 
sorrow, and inspires in death, with the hope of 
glory and the crown of immortality. « 

These all belong to “the household of faith.” 
Not only those who are resting in Paradise, but 
those also who are still struggling here with the 
enemy. Not only those of old, whose firm faith 
and undaunted courage upheld the truth in the 
face of persecution, and sealed it with their blood, 
but also the humbler ones about us, who worship 
the Lord Jesus in spirit and in truth, and serve 
Him in their daily life, are alike “fellow citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God,” and 
are by him “knit together in one communion and 
fellowship.” We rejoice in their faith and warfare, 
and we pray that God our Saviour may guard, 
guide, and help them to continue to “fight the 
good fight of faith.” 


‘Oh, may Thy soldiers, faithful, true, and bold, 
Fight as the saints who nobly fought of old, 
And win with them the victor’s crown of gold. 
Alleluia ! 


“Qh! blest communion! Fellowship divine! 
We feebly struggle; they in glory shine! 
Yet all are one in Thee, for all are Thine. 
Alleluia!” 


3. The Communion of Saints. Often the 
strife is fierce and the warfare long, and our 
poor human nature grows weary in the fray, 
and, at times, of the hopelessness of the outlook— 
where the world seems to be in full possession ; 
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where men and women have become “lovers ot 
pleasures more than lovers of God”; where the 
claims of Christ are despised and rejected, His 
holy religion treated as of nothing worth, His 
Church on earth forsaken even by many who have 
been baptized in His name, and the great crowd 
smiling at our efforts and reviling our profession; 
so that, do what we will, it does not seem possible 
for us, either to make the Gospel of the living God 
and the Church of Christ a success, or for us to 
continue to be faithful witnesses for our Lord and 
Master. 

But as the weary soldiers are often roused to 
renewed energy by ‘the thought of the closing 
campaign, and by the victorious shouts which 
come to them from the front, so let our faith be 
revived and our strength renewed by the thought 
that the Christian warfare closes in victory, and is 
followed by rest and joy “with Christ.” That 
even now the shouts of triumph come to us from 
many quarters; and, “Seeing we also are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of witnesses,” 
even the spirits of those who lived and died in the 
faith, and, who may be, probably are, the silent 
but sympathetic witnesses of our struggles ; let us 
be patient and true, and, if needs be, like the 
apostle at the evening of life, “ In a strait betwixt 
two, having a desire to depart, and to be with 
Christ, which is far better; nevertheless to abide 
in the flesh is more needful for you.” Duty first, 
and rest afterwards ; but the rest “ with Christ” is 
sure, and it will come. 

As we watch the sun at eventide sink in the 
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west, how still and heaven-like the scene becomes! 
The twilight gathers, but the dark clouds are 
dispersed, and the whole horizon becomes so 
glorious, that we. know that though the sun has 
gone down, it is still shining! So when the 
shadows of departing day gather about a faithful 
soul, do we not feel as though we were on the 
threshold of “the secret place of the most High,” 
the very borderland of the home of God’s elect! 
and though the soul passes away, we know that it 
still lives, shining in the light of the Paradise of 
God. 


“ And when the strife is fierce, the warfare long, 
Steals on the ear the distant triumph-song, 
And hearts are brave again, and arms are strong! 
Alleluia ! 


‘The golden evening brightens in the west : 
Soon, soon, to faithful warriors cometh rest; 
Sweet is the calm of Paradise the blest! 
Alleluia!” 


4. Perfect Consummation and Biss. Our 
Church is as clear in her teaching as she is 
scriptural. She does not teach us to pray for the 
faithful departed, as though they were in distress, 
nor to intercede for them as though they were 
being punished, but to bless God because they are 
at “rest in joy and felicity,” “with Christ,” and 
because of the good examples they have left us; 
and to pray for the hastening of God’s Kingdom ; 
““We bless Thy Holy Name for all Thy servants 
departed this life in Thy faith and fear, beseech- 
ing Thee to give us grace so to follow their good 
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examples, that with them we may be partakers of 
Thy Heavenly Kingdom.” And again, “ Beseech- 
ing Thee, that it may please Thee, of Thy 
gracious goodness, shortly to accomplish the 
number of Thine elect, and to hasten Thy King- 
dom; that we, with all those that are departed in 
the true faith of Thy Holy Name, may have our 
perfect consummation and bliss, both in body and 
soul, in Thy eternal and everlasting glory.” 

What a day of “perfect consummation and 
bliss” that will be, when the whole company of 
God’s saints, through all ages, rise in bright array 
and stand before His throne! When the glorious 
company of the apostles, the goodly fellowship of 
the prophets, the noble army of martyrs, and 
those departed friends of ours, whose pious and 
devoted lives we love to recall, will all be 
present! When parents will be restored to 
their long-lost children, and children to their 
parents. When husband and wife, long parted, 
meet again; when severed sisters embrace, and 
brothers clasp hands with brothers; when the 
redeemed members of the various Churches, and 
the holy and devout of different dispensations 
meet together in heaven itself—safe, happy, and 
holy—to hold sweet converse, and to love and 
serve their Lord and Saviour for ever and ever! 

When the Lord Jesus, the great Captain of our 
Salvation—“ King of kings and Lord of lords ”»— 
stands forth: “And lo, a great multitude which 
no man could number, of all nations and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues,” come stream- 
ing up from the east and the west, from the north 
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and the south—like soldiers from a_ successful 
warfare—and they pass in through the gates of 
the heavenly city, and there, “clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands, they cry witha 
loud voice, saying, “Salvation to our Ged which 
sitteth upon the Throne, and unto the Lamb!” 
The rest, joy, and felicity of Paradise are indeed 
great. 


“ But lo! there breaks a yet more glorious day: 
The saints triumphant rise in bright array ; 
The King of Glory passes on His way! 
Alleluia: 


“From earth’s wide bounds, from ocean’s farthest coast, 
Through gates of pearl streams in the countless host, 
Singing to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost! 

Alleluia!" 
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XXXI. 
THE REV. S. BARING-GOULD’S HYMN: 


“Onward, Cbristian Sofdiers,” 


DEUTERONOMY xxxi. 7-8. 


“* Be strong and of a good courage . . . . And the Lord, He 
it is that doth go before thee.” 


I. THE AUTHOR. 

Sabine Baring-Gould, born at Exeter, January 
28th, 1834, was educated at Clare College, 
Cambridge, and ordained in 1864 to the Curacy 
of Horbury, near Wakefield. He was appointed 
to the Incumbency of Dalton, Yorkshire, in 1867 ; 
to Mersea, Essex, in 1871; and to the Rectory 
of Lew Trenchard, Devonshire, in 1881, which he 
still holds. Throughout his clerical life he has 
been a most voluminous writer on a great variety 
of subjects, few having written so much and so 
well ashe. It is said that the mere titles of his 
books would fill half a column of a newspaper. 
His best known books are: “Curious Myths,” 
two volumes, 1866; “Religious Beliefs,” two 
volumes, 1869; “The Golden Gate”; “‘ The Silver 
Store,” 1870; “Lives of the Saints,” fifteen 
volumes, 1872-7; “ The Mystery of Suffering,” 
1877; “Ecclesiastical Art,” 1873 ; “ Court Royal,” 
three volumes, 1886; “Our Parish Church”; 
“Our Country Life”; “ Historic Oddities,” two 
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volumes, 1889; “In the Roar of the Sea,” two 
volumes; “The Tragedy of the Cesars,” 
two volumes; “Curious Survivals,” 1892; “The 
Queen of Love,” three volumes; “Old Fairy 
Tales,” 1894; “Christians of all sorts,” 1903 ; 
“Church Songs,” 1884; “Songs of the West,” 
1891, and many volumes of sermons, etc, 

Certainly his is not only the “pen of a ready 
writer,” but also of one who finds time to write, 
and probably finds his pleasure in writing. He 
is the Rector of a country parish, the population 
of which is only 266, and the net income only 
#117. So he must have much spare time on his 
hands, and from his official income, no spare 
money. Many clergy planted in such a parish 
would find life dull and unbearable, unless they 
had the power to make work, and found pleasure 
in it. The late Dr. Boyd, when in a country 
parish, published three volumes entitled, “ Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson,” which consisted of 
essays contributed by him to Fraser's Magazine 
So we may take it that Baring-Gould has’ 
throughout his long life as a country parson, 
found his recreation in writing books, and thereby 
made his parish almost as large as the world, for 
his books are circulated and appreciated wherever 
the English language is spoken. 

Baring-Gould’s hymns first appeared in The 
Church Times, “Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” 
1868 and 1875; “The People’s Hymnal,” and 
other collections, His most popular hymns are: 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers”; “‘ Now the Day is 
- over”; “Through the Night of doubt and 
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sorrow”; “On the Resurrection Morning”; and 
“Daily, daily, sing the praises.” A touching 
story is told in connection with this last hymn. 
At the time Bishop Hannington was murdered in 
Uganda, two native lads were taken prisoners. 
They were tortured, their arms were cut off, and 
they were bound to a scaffold over a fire; and as 
they were being slowly burned to death, they were 
mocked, and told to pray mow to Jesus Christ, if 
He could help them. The spirit of the martyrs 
took possession of the lads, who clung to their 
faith, and in the fire sang: 


“ Daily, daily, sing to Jesus, 

Sing, my soul, His praises due; 

All He does deserves our praises, 
And our deep devotion, too: 

For in deep humiliation, 
He for us did live below; 

Died on Calvary’s Cross of torture, 
Rose to save our souls from woe.” 


“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” was written in 
1865, and was published the same year in The 
Church Times in stx verses; but one of these 
verses has since been omitted, greatly, we think, 
to the hymn’s advantage. Also in the “ Ancient 
aud Modern” edition of 1904, the well-known 
line, “ We are not divided,” has given place to 
“Though divisions harass”; thus putting the 
hymn into agreement with the actual state of 
the Church at the present time. We believe it 
was written for children, but it has become the 
most popular processional hymn. The late Duke 
of Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief of the British 
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Army, said it was his favourite Most soldiers 
would say the same. Indeed, when well sung, it 


has a rousing, inspiring effect upon everyone, 


making us feel ready to step out in defence of 
“The faith which was once delivered unto the 
Saints.” 


Il. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 

1. The world is represented not only as being 
in a state of sin, but also as in a state of rebellion 
against God ; and Christ—the Captain of our 
Salvation, came into the world, not only to save 
us from our sin, but also to enrol us in His 
service, to wage war against His enemies ; every 
recruit being signed with the sign of the Cross, in 
token that hereafter he should “ Manfully fight 
under His banner against sin, the world, and the 
devil” Indeed, our position is like that of the 
armies of Israel marching through the enemy’s 
country, with our loins girt, our shoes on our feet, 
and our staff in our hand; ever ready to fight 
against everyone who would lead us from God, and 
against everything that is contrary #0 God; and yet 
ever pressing forward to the goal of promised 
victory and bliss, fired with the enthusiasm of 
those who fight in the presence of their leader. 

History tells us of many great leaders. 
Wellington, who ever led his men to victory; 
Napoleon, who mapped out Europe to his 
pleasure; Czsar, who brought home the spoils of 
many nations; Alexander, who returned the 
conqueror of the world. But our Leader is 
greater than they! He is “The Christ, the Son 
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of the Living God,” Who took our nature upon 
Him; Who has our welfare at heart; Who fights 
for us and for our salvation; Who leads us on to 
victory and glory, and Who has never suffered 
defeat. Therefore: 


* Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 
With the Cross of Jesus 

Going on before. 
Christ, the Royal Master, 

Leads against the foe; 
Forward into battle 

See, His banners go!” 


2. The powers of evil are cruel and malicious, 
and, conscious of their own danger, seek satisfac- 
tion in drawing others to their side, that by the 
force of numbers they may oppose the march of 
truth and righteousness ; and we know that not a 
few amongst us are awed by the sight of the 
multitude, and are disposed to follow the crowd. 
But though Satan’s host is numerous it is made 
up of cowards—noisy bullies, who are soon 
overawed by the presence of virtue, and take to 
flight at the approach of justice. They love to 
Sin, but it is in the dark, and, as the daylight 
returns they, like beasts of prey, get away to 
theirdens. They are opposed to the laws of God 
and man, and would subvert our sacred institutions, 
but having nothing better to substitute, they are 
ready to flee before the march of purity and love. 

We Christians are inclined to be afraid of the 
world—afraid of the enemy, and to shrink back in 
fear; but we need not It is our apathy and 
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indifference, our indolence and faithlessness, that 
give the enemy what courage they have. Their 
cause being evil and their warfare unrighteous they 
have no faith either in them or in themselves, and 
like condemned criminals quiver at the sight and 
sound of our Lord’s approach. Let us then step 
out, day by day, having full faith in our Captain, 
flying His flag, wearing His uniform, using His 
weapons, and singing His praise, and as we 
advance the enemy will retreat, for: 


‘At the sign of triumph 
Satan’s host doth flee! 
On, then, Christian soldiers, 

On to Victory ! 
Hell’s foundations quiver 
At the shout of praise; 
Brothers, lift your voices, 
Loud your anthems raise.” 


3. A great army 7s divided into many 
regiments, and every regiment has its own 
peculiarities, its own uniform, its own aspirations, 
and its own jealousies, which often hamper and 
hinder the work a little; but all are loyal to their 
king and country, and in the presence of a 
common enemy forget their little differences. So 
though Christ's army is divided into many 
sections, each having its own interests and its 
own way of working, yet are we all loyal to the 
King, and are of one Body, one Faith, and one 
hope of our calling, and we can and should unite 
against a common enemy. In warfare sometimes, 
an army spreads out and thus marches on, that 
the enemy’s escape may be impossible. So should 
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the Christian army spread out and move on, not 
only to overcome but to capture the enemy ; for as 
all souls are God’s, so would He have all captured 
and brought into the fold of His Church. 

And should we not, like many an army, draw 
inspiration from the country in which we live, the 
very soil upon which we tread, and from the 
memory of the valiant ones who here fought and 
won before us! For this country of ours was in 
turn occupied by the cruel heathen, and later by 
darkened forms of heresy; but it was here that 
Bede and Aidan, Colman, Cuthbert, and Paulinus; 
that Wycliffe and Ridley, Latimer, Cranmer, and 
Hooper—lived, fought, and died to maintain and 
to hand down to us God’s most Holy Faith. So: 


“ Like a mighty army 

Moves the Church of God: 
Brothers, we are treading 

Where the Saints have trod; 
Though divisions harass 

All one body we— 
One in hope and doctrine 

One in Charity.” 


4. All the great empires in history rose in turn 
against the cause of God and righteousness, only 
to perish in their own helplessness. Egypt rose 
up to exterminate the people of God; and lo! the 
waters of the Red Sea overthrew their pride! 
Assyria terrified Judah with a tyranny the most 
colossal and the most appalling ; and the humble 
prophet foretold her doom—“The Virgin, the 
daughter of Zion, hath despised thee, and laughed 
thee to scorn!” Babylon mightly oppressed the 
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nations; and lo, Babylon is a mound of debris in 
the desert, which the shepherd shuns in pitching 
his tent! Greece bewitched and seduced the 
world with her enchantments; and lo, Greece 
perished by the decrepitude produced by her own 
vices! Rome stamped her iron impress upon her 
dependencies throughout the world; and lo, Rome 
was doomed to wander throughout the world vainly 
seeking an atmosphere unpoisoned by herself! 
But the Church of God, having the life of God 
in it, lives on, and must live on for ever! The 
powers of evil cannot destroy it; the gates of hell 
cannot prevail against it. Like the sea, it will roll 
on and fulfil its purpose, and no power of man 
can stop it! Like the sun, it will shine on, and 
though the mists and clouds of earth may rise up, 
and for a time obscure it, they shall pass away, 
and reveal the sun strong and glorious as ever, 
still shining for our comfort and pleasure. Yes— 


‘Crowns and thrones may perish, 

Kingdoms rise and wane, 

But the Church of Jesus 
Constant will remain: 

Gates of hell can never 
’Gainst that Church prevail; 

We have Christ’s own promise, 
And that cannot fail.” 


5. But we want /yalty throughout the rank and 
file of the Christian army ; every man wearing his 
uniform day by day, marching on, and beating 
back the enemy. Undoubtedly life is a warfare. 
We have to fight to get bread or provide tha 
necessaries of life. We have to fight to “get 
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on”—in education, business, or politics. We 
have to fight to escape affliction, ward off sickness, 
or overcome disease! And as Christians we 
have to fight day by day to resist that temptation, 
to overcome that sin, or to subdue that passion! 
And we have vowed a vow unto the Lord, and we 
must not go back. We must beat back His 
enemies, and reach the Promised Land. We 
must, as His soldiers armed with His weapons, 
fight to overcome the evil with the good; to 
sweep ignorance, superstition, and tyranny out of 
the way ; to leave the world better than we found 
it ; and thus help forward the salvation of all men. 
Of course the world will continue to oppose 
us, but, says Christ, “Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.” Yes, He has overcome the 
world before us and for us. So, as Blucher rode 
in easy triumph over the field of Waterloo, 
because Wellington had fought and won the 
battle before him, so may we pass in triumph 
over the field of the world, because Christ has 
fought and won the battle before us. We must 
follow ; we must press on ; for even now He is on 
the battlements crowned with glory and honour, 
His flag flying, and His victorious army singing 
His song of praise. 
“ Onward, then, ye people, 
Join our happy throng, 
Blend with ours your voices 
In the triumph song; 
Glory, laud, and honour 
Unto Christ the King: 
This through countless ages 
Men and angels sing.” 
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XXXII. 
THE REV. S. J. STONE’S HYMN: 


“She Eburch’s One Goundation.” 


EPHESIANS Vv. 23. 
** Christ is the Head of the Church.” 


I, THE AUTHOR. 


Samuel John Stone was born at Whitmore, 
Staffordshire, April 25th, 1839, and was educated 
at Charterhouse and at Pembroke College, Oxford. 
He was ordained in 1862 to the Curacy of Windsor, 
and in 1870 became Curate of St. Paul’s, Haggerston. 
In 1874 he succeeded his father as Vicar of St. Paul’s, 
Haggerston ; but in 1890 he was appointed to the 
Rectory of All Hallows, London Wall. In_ this 
church he inaugurated some remarkable services, 
which are still continued and much appreciated by 
factory girls and others, who come to London by the 
early cheap trains, and have to wait an hour or two 
before their day’s work begins. The church is open 
for them, and there is a short service and address, 
and the young women are allowed to remain quietly 
afterwards, in the church or adjoining buildings, to 
do sewing, reading, etc., till it is time for them to go 
to their work. 

Mr. Stone died November t1gth, 1900, 
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His published poetical works are: “ Lyra Fidelium,” 
1866; “The Knight of Intercession,” 1872; 
“Sonnets of the Christian Year,” 1875 ; “ Original 
Hymns,’ 1886. Many of his hymns are in common 
use, those best known to us being, “ The Church’s 
one Foundation” ; “ Weary of earth and laden with 
my sin”; “The old year’s long campaign is o'er” ; 
“Through midnight gloom from Macedon”; and 
one, “ Lord, of our soul’s salvation,” sung by com- 
mand of her late Majesty Queen Victoria, at the 
thanksgiving for the recovery of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, November 27th, 1872. In some of Mr. 
Stone’s hymns there is a plaintive, pathetic element, 
which touches the soul by its very tenderness, such 
as:— 


“* Weary of earth and laden with my sin, 
I look at heaven, and long to enter in.” 


But in most of them there is a strong, manly faith, 
definite Church teaching, and a masterly arrangement 
of the facts of Scripture, as in “ The Church’s one 
Foundation.” 

“ The Church's one Foundation” was written in 
1866, while Mr. Stone was Curate of Windsor, and 
was headed, “The Holy Catholic Church: The 
Communion of Saints.” “He is the Head of the 
Body, .the Church.” The anthor’s mind had been 
much exercised by the heretical teaching of Bishop 
Colenso ; and his sympathies were drawn out by the 
noble stand made by Bishop Gray, of Capetown, in 
defence of the orthodox faith; and under this 
inspiration he wrote this really grand hymn. 
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Probably no work of prose, written in defence of the 
faith, ever exerted more influence on the Church, 
stirred up more enthusiasm among its members, and 
’ commanded more attention and respect from the 
outside world, than this hymn hasdone. It certainly 
puts a new song in our mouth, and enables the 
Church in times of stress and trouble, not only to 
refuse to accept defeat, but hopefully to affirm the 
certainty of victory, and to sing with all the 
assurance of faith. 

The hymn exists in three forms. The original, 
which appeared in 1866 in seven stanzas; the 
revised form made in 1868 in five stanzas, for 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern,” which is the form in. 
general use in the Churches; and a form expanded 
in 1885 to ten stanzas for use in great processions 
in Salisbury Cathedral. The hymn has the great 
honour of being used in almost every church 
throughout the world on all special occasions. 
Archbishop Temple once said that whenever he was 
called upon to visit a country parish, he could 
always count upon two things—cold chicken, and 
- “The Church’s one Foundation.” It is the hymn 
sung at all conferences, congresses, and clerical 
gatherings. It was sung at the three great services 
at Canterbury Cathedral, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
Westminster Abbey, when all the Bishops of the 
Lambeth conference assembled; in reference to 
which Bishop Nelson, of New Zealand, wrote to the 
author :— 


“ Through church and chancel, aisle and transept deep, 
In fullest melody thy watch-notes sweep ; 
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Now in the desert, now upon the main, 

In mine and forest, and on citied plain, 

From Lambeth towers to far New Zealand’s coast, 
Bard of the Church, thy blast inspires the host.” 


lI. THE HyMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. This world ts the creatton of “God our 
Saviour,” for “all things were created by Him, and 
for Him.” He, when “the earth was without form 
and void,” came and laid the foundation, ordered the 
structure, and, on the seventh day, crowned it with 
His approval and blessing. So is the Church His 
“New Creation.” He, when our race was in a state 
of apostacy and rebellion, “without form and void,” 
came to recover and to renew it ; and, by the wash- 
ing of regeneration, so to cleanse our nature, as to 
make us new creatures; and by the ministry of His 
Holy Word, so to build us up that we should grow 
“unto a perfect man,’ even “ Unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

From heaven He came to seek and to save our 
erring souls, to deliver us from the bondage of evil, 
and to draw us to Himself and to make us His own, 
by the attractive power of His own love; paying the 
price of His own blood for our redemption, and 
sacrificing Himself for our future welfare; His death 
becoming our spiritual life, and His resurrection our 
eternal glory! Thus He is the foundation and the 
topstone, the life and the soul of the Church, as 
well as the strength and stay of all its members, 


‘* The Church’s one Foundation 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord; 
She is His new creation 
By water and the word, 
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From heaven He came and sought her, 
To be His holy bride, 

With His own blood He bought her, 
And for her life He died.” 


2. The sea 1s one, though distinguished by the 
different regions upon which it lies. For our own 
convenience we speak of the English Channel, the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Mediterranean, the Pacific, etc., 
but their waters are all one, and the one sea is meant 
for all nations, and the rivers of all nations flow into 
it. So the Church of Christ is one, though dis- 
tinguished by different national names and forms, it 
is for all nations, and for all nations to flow into 
it In the beginning the commission was, “Go 
ye into all the world,” and it is Christ’s Church 
all the world over; country does not change its 
nature, nor climate alter its purpose; it is not 
scorched by the heat, nor benumbed by the cold; 
in North, South, East, or West, it is the Church 
of Him to Whom in the end the redeemed “of all 
nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues,” will 
gather. 

As we go through the world we have in all nations 
the same Lord and Master to worship and obey; the © 
same Holy Word to comfort, to encourage, and to 
puide us; the same means of grace to strengthen 
and refresh our souls; the same “ Hope of Glory” to 
sustain and to draw us on our way; and the same 
peavenly graces to prepare and fit us for the home 
and presence of our Gracious Lord. One Church in 
all nations, even as God “ Hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” 
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“Elect from every nation, 

Yet one o’er all the earth, 

Her charter of Salvation 
One Lord, one Faith, one Birth; 

One Holy Name she blesses, 
Partakes one Holy Food, 

And to one hope she presses, 
With every grace endued.” 

3. History tells us of @ warfare in which two 
forces, aroused in the darkness of night, met and 
engaged each other in deadly conflict for several 
hours, first one side and then the other having to fall 
back baffled and exhausted, till the day dawned, and 
the light revealed the fact that the two contending 
forces were portions of the same army, which had 
thus been opposing and exhausting each other in the 
presence of acommonenemy! Alas! how often, in 
this dark world, have portions of the Church of 
Christ mistaken friends for ‘oes; and, while they 
thought that they were fighting for the cause of God 
and truth, were indulging their own party spirit, 
opposing each other, and exhausting the time, money, 
talents, and energies which should have been used 
against a common enemy ! 

How often has the robe of Christ been rent by the 
contentions of Christ’s followers! How often has 
the flock been starved or alienated from the fold, by 
the wilful heresies of some whose office was to lead 
and feed the flock committed to their care! Never- 
theless, there always have been some good devout 
souls working and praying for the Church’s welfare ; 
and believing in and watching for the coming of that 
day, whose light shall dissipate the darkness, and 
usher in the reign of joy and peace. 
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So— 


“Though with a scornful wonder 

Men see her sore opprest, 

By schisms rent asunder, 
By heresies distrest ; 

Yet saints their watch are keeping. 
Their cry goes up, ‘ How long?? 

And soon the night of weeping 
Shall be the morn of song.” 


4. For though we have the promise that the 
Church of Christ shall “never perish”—that the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it, yet, as 
individual Christians, or as members of a particular 
branch of Christ’s Church, we have no promise that 
either we cannot err, or that our branch of the Church 
cannot be overcome by unbelief or worldliness. So 
in our present state we must labour, strive, and fight 
to preserve and defend the faith. For we are mem- 
bers of the “Church Militant here in earth,” every 
sentinel should be at his post, every soldier in his 
rank, every labourer—every man ready, feeling that 
he is here to work and to fight for what he loves, and 
to repel the attacks of those who would deprive him 
of his heritage ;.and this must continue while the 
night lasteth—till the day dawn, when light and 
peace shall be established for evermore. 

But all through this anxiety and warfare we are 
sustained by the assurance that the Church of Christ, 
of which we are also members, can “ never perish.” 
She may, like the bush, burn with fire, but she can- 
not be consumed, for God is in her. She may, like 
the ship, be tossed upon the waters, but she cannot 
sink, for Christ is in her; and, in due time, His 
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“ Peace, be still,” will bring about “a great calm,” 
and the long-desired land of Peace and joy shall be 
both seen and reached. Thus the Church 


“Mid toil and tribulation, 

And tumult of her war, 

She waits the consummation 
Of peace for evermore ; 

Till with the vision glorious 
Her longing eyes are blest, 

And the great Church victorious 
Shall be the Church at rest.” 


5. Meanwhile, the Church, as the body of which 
Christ is the Head, is possessed of His life, which 
keeps her and all her members in communion with 
Him, for what affects the body concerns the Head; 
her sorrows and trials excite His sympathy; her 
fidelity and success touch His heart; and His 
strength and wisdom, grace and guidance, flow down 
for her benefit. The Church is as a great mountain 
whose head is not visible, being enveloped in the 
clouds, but it is there, attracting and distilling the 
- clouds of heaven, and sending them down in showers 
of blessing to His waiting members below. The 
Church resembles a city built on both sides of a river 
—this side the Church Militant, and that the Church 
triumphant ; there is but the stream of death between 
grace and glory, and these are bridged by the love of 
God our Saviour. 

Over that bridge our departed friends in Christ 
have passed, from the Church Militant to the Church 
Triumphant—their travel and tribulations, their 
sorrow and sighing, their work and warfare over; 
having finished the course and kept the faith, they are 
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at home “with Christ,” enjoying the rest which He 
hath prepared for them that love Him. At present 
we cannot see them, but they may see us and think of 
us, and we can think of them; and if we thus live 
under the spell of the Church triumphant, we shall 
taste its happiness by the way, and with them, enjoy 
it at our journey’s end. 


“Yet she on earth hath union 

With God the Three in One, 

And mystic sweet communion 
With those whose rest is won. 

Oh, happy ones and holy! 
Lord, give us grace that we, 

Like them, the meek and lowly, 
On high may dwell with Thee.” 


! XXXIII. 
THE REV. JOHN ERNEST BODE’S HYMN: 


“® Jesus, J bave Promised.” 


St. LUKE ix. 57: 
*€ Lord, I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou goest,” 


I. THE AUTHOR. 


John Ernest Bode, the author of the hymn which 
we are now to consider, was the son of Mr. William 
Bode, late of the General Post Office, London. He 
was born in 1816, was educated at Eton, the Charter 
House, and at Christ Church, Oxford, taking his 
degree in 1837. For a time he was tutor of his 
College, and Classical Examiner. He was ordained 
in 1841, and became Rector of Westwell, Oxford- 
shire, in 1847, and of Castle Camps, Cambridgeshire, 
in 1860, where he continued till his death, on 
October 6th, 1874. His “ Bampton Lectures” were 
published in 1855; “Ballads from Herodotus, and 
short occasional Poems,” 1858; “Hymns from the 
Gospel of the Day for each Sunday, and Festivals of 
our Lord,” 1860. Thus he may be considered an 
author, and to have written many hymns, but his 
name is now specially associated with this one, “O 
Jesus, I have promised.” 

This hymn, specially written for the author’s 
Confirmation classes, first appeared in the form of 
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a leaflet (No. 1468), issued by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, in 1868—as a 
“ Hymn for the Newly Confirmed,” and was composed 
of six verses. In the next year, 1869, it found a 
more permanent abode in the “ Appendix to S.P.C.K. 
Psalms and Hymns.” It afterwards soon found a 
place in most of the hymn books in use, and 
became popular as a Confirmation hymn, but it 
appeared only in five verses. The last edition of 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern” (1904) has restored the 
original text of the hymn to six verses. Many are 
the testimonies borne to the good influence of this 
hymn, not only at the time of Confirmation, but also 
throughout the Christian life ; its use in the ordinary 
morning or evening service being often so blessed, as 
to move the conscience and awaken an _ honest 
desire to get back to those early vows, and live more 
worthy of our Christian calling. 


II. THE HyMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. In all the affairs of life we need a leader, for 
few of us can either stand or act alone. Even the 
great men who are at the head of affairs have had 
their leaders, and still have them as ideals to imitate 
and to follow.’ In politics, in science, in philosophy, 
and in religion it is necessary that there should be 
a leader; and the success, and at times the very 
existence of the community, largely depends upon 
the ability of the leader and the influence he exerts 
over his followers, as well as the readiness with 
which they respond to his call, and the loyalty with 
which they follow his leading. It is so in our Holy 
Religion. We do not serve to be saved, but we are 
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saved to serve ; for true religion is a solemn covenant 
between our Blessed Lord and ourselves. 

Our Blessed Lord making me “ A member of 
Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” and I promising “ to renounce 
the devil and all his works, . . . to believe all 
the Articles of the Christian Faith, and to keep 
God’s Holy Will and Commandments, and walk in 
the same all the days of my life.” His blessings are 
great and graciously bestowed, and my service must 
be loyally and lovingly rendered. But to do this I 
must come to Him, keep near Him, and follow Him. 
If my light is to shine I must come out of darkness 
into His light. In His light I shall see light; in 
His presence | shall be courageous; and with His 
guidance I shall make progress. 


“*O Jesus, I have promised 
To serve Thee to the end; 
Be Thou for ever near me, 
My Master and my Friend 
I shall not fear the battle 
If Thou art by my side, 
Nor wander from the pathway 
If Thou wilt be my guide.” 


2. One day, a young man in a state of great 
despondency, flung himself down on a lawn where a 
fountain was playing. He saw the water jets spurt 
high up in the air, flash in the light, and then fall 
back with a mournful splash in the basin. “Ah!” 
he thought, “that is my condition. I form good 
resolutions, and I make strong efforts to rise to a 
higher life, but the force of my will is soon spent, 
and I fall back again to earth in conscious weakness, 
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At that moment he caught sight of a white fleecy 
cloud, fair and full of light, gently floating in the 
sky. And he thought, “That was once water in a 
pool, a river, or sea, and the sun drew it up in 
moisture and keeps it there.” Then he thought 
“that is what I want, a power outside myself, 
beyond and above, to draw me up, and to keep me 
up.” Is there no such power? Yes, there is. The 
attractive power of Jesus. 

That power is required, for counter attractions are 
so strong and so many. The world, in which I have 
to live and through which I am daily passing. The 
sights so dazzling, the sounds so tempting, and the 
foes ever vigilant and always near—around me, 
within me—I want a power stronger than they, and 
a power nearer than they, to shield me from their 
influence, to draw me on and up, and to keep me 
safe day by day, and all the night through. The 
Lord Jesus is that power as predicted—‘“ He shall 
save His people from their sins.” 


‘*O let me feel Thee near me: 

The world is ever near; 

I see the sights that dazzle, 
The tempting sounds I hear, 

My foes are ever near me, 
Around me and within ; 

But, Jesus, draw Thou nearer, 
And shield my soul from sin.” 


3. On the Solway Firth a school-boy on holiday 
was busy digging in the sand, till, startled by the 
fact that he was surrounded by the rising tide, he 
looked round hopelessly, and then cried out in 
despair, as the stormy waters flowed quickly past! 
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His mother attracted to the scene of danger, with 
wonderful self-control and tact, and with a calm, 
clear voice called out, “‘ Harold, look up at me! 
and now, walk straight this way, right through the 
water!” After a little pause on his part, and a 
reassuring word from her, he walked straight 
through the water, and soon found himself in his 
mother’s loving embrace! In our self-imposed 
wanderings after the pleasures of the world we 
often find ourselves surrounded with dangers, which 
from a Christian standpoint seem hopeless and 
productive of nothing but a cry of despair. 

Amid such circumstances, the storms of passion 
become so loud and strong that they almost deafen 
and paralyze every influence for good; and our own 
self-will, and indeed our self-respect, seem to leave 
us half disposed to drift with the tide! We require 
that loving Figure, Who once stood upon the shore 
of Galilee, to speak, to call out tous by His Holy 
Word, to reassure us, to revive our faith, and so 
recall us both to our loyalty to Him and to our 
Christian duty to the world. 


“OQ let me hear Thee speaking 
In accents clear and still, 
Above the storms of passion. 
The murmurs of self-will: 

O speak to reassure me, 
To hasten or control; 

O speak, and make me listen, 
Thou Guardian of my soul.” 


4. Have you ever read of Livingstone’s influence 
over Stanley in Central Africa? Stanley was nota 
professing Christian when he first met Livingstone ; 
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but when he saw that peaceful face, that sweet 


character, that heroic life, sacrificing everything for — 


others’ good, and learned that the inspiration of 
it all was Christ, he too for the first time realised 
his own Christian privileges and responsibilities, 
Christ revealed Himself to Stanley through 
Livingstone! Christ was in Livingstone, and it 
was as easy for him to shine, as it is for an 
electric lamp when the current is passing through 
it. We all have felt, at least a little of such 
influence—the influence of the man or woman in 
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whose presence we could not, dare not sin! 


Whose very /ook was magnetic and helped to 
draw us on to a better and holier life! 

What marvellous influence the Lord Jesus exer- 
cised by His mere presence, His word, His look; 
for He was God manifest in the flesh! As He 
moved quietly along disciples were drawn after 


Him. ‘Master, where dwellest Thou?” At His © 


call they left their nets, their receipt of custom, 


their worldly occupation and followed Him! By 


His look the heart was melted to penitence, 
warmed into love, and fired with enthusiasm, ready 
to follow Him, to live with Him, to die for Him! 
And He still lives to influence, to call, and to inspire. 


“© let me see Thy features, 
The look that once could make 
So many a true disciple 
Leave all things for Thy sake; 
The look that beam’d on Peter 
When he Thy name denied ; 
The look that draws Thy loved ones 
Close to Thy pierced side.” 


5. . Professor Stalker says; “I have often been 
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struck by the fact that, while among soldiers the 
proportion of religious men is not large, yet the 
quality of those who are professing Christians is 
- exceptionally good, there being a downrightness 
and cleanliness about their profession of the gospel, 
if they make it at all, which is rare among other 
classes of the community. I once asked a soldier 
what was the reason of this, and he had_no 
difficulty in answering: ‘In the army,’ he said, 
‘if a man intends to be religious he must be so out- 
and-out; if he is not, his comrades will soon, either 
by ridicule or cajolery, drive religion out of him; 
but they respect a man who knows his own mind 
and sticks to what he professes.’” Yes, a thorough 
Christian, one who holds out to the end, is what 
the world respects, and what Christ Jesus wants. 

It is no use having a leader unless we follow Him ; 
and this is what our Lord wants from us, to follow 
Him. To live as He lived, to walk as He walked, 
and in the end to be with Him in glory. For if 
He asks much He promises much. Some people 
are ashamed of their poor relations, but the Lord 
Jesus is not ashamed of His servants however humble 
theirlot. He promises us grace by the way and glory 
at the end, but we must follow, “We must show 
forth His praise, not only with our lips, but in our 
lives; by giving up ourselves to His service, and 
by walking before Him in holiness and righteousness 
all our days.” 


© Jesus, Thou hast promised 
To all who follow Thee, 
That where Thou art in glory 
There shall Thy servant be; 
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And, Jesus, I have promised 
To serve Thee to the end; 
O give me grace to follow, 
My Master and my Friend.” 


6. Church history tells us that, when a royal 
saint was travelling across a tough snowclad country, 
his young servant grew weary, and was inclined to 
fall back. He was told to tread in the footmarks of 
his saintly master. He did so, and lo, he found his 
strength renewed, and he was able to finish the 
journey. Our weariness is caused by trusting to 
ourselves, treading our own paths, and turning aside 
after this or that distraction. For, of course, our 
Lord’s strength and guidance are only for those who 
follow Him, for those who tread in His footsteps 
and push ontotheend. And we not only keep up our 
interest and find our pleasure in the pilgrimage, but 
we also derive that strength from our Sovereign 
Lord which enables us to accomplish the journey, 
by “following the blessed steps of His most holy 
life.” 

And there comes a time when we all feel and 
acknowledge this: when we look back regretting the 
wayward, wandering steps, feeling how much happier 
we might have been, and what greater progress we 
might have made, if we had followed the Master ; 
a time when we look on to that heavenly Guide, and 
long for grace to follow Him in the future. Charles 
Dickens knew human nature well; I think he also 
knew the Lord Jesus well, when he wrote those 
pathetic words, “Oh may I, with a grey head, turn a 
shild’s heart to that Figure yet, and a child’s trust- 
fulness and confidence! ” 
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‘ O let me see Thy foot-marks, 

And in them plant mine own; 

My hope to follow duly 
Is in Thy strength alone: 

O guide me, call me, draw me, 
Uphold me to the end: 

And then in heaven receive me, 
My Saviour and my Friend.” 
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PSALM xxiii. I. 
**The Lord is my shepherd." 


I. THe AUTHOR. 

The author of this hymn, Sir Henry William 
Baker, Bart., eldest son of Sir Henry Loraine 
Baker, C.B., a Vice-Admiral of the Fleet, was 
born in London, May 27th, 1821, and educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. He took Holy 
Orders in 1844, and in 1851 became Vicar of 
Monkland, Herefordshire, which benefice he held 
till his death, February 12th, 1877, when his 
body was laid to rest in the churchyard of the 
parish. He was a man greatly beloved by his 
parishioners, for though in every sense a man 
of letters, yet he was never more at home or 
more happy than when attending to his various 
duties in the parish. He is closely associated 
with our hymns, one of his earliest compositions 
being the very beautiful hymn, “Oh, what if 
we are Christ’s.” He was the arduous editor of 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern,” which contains 
about thirty-three of his compositions. He also © 
edited “Hymns for the London Mission” and — 
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“Hymns for Mission Services.” Some of his 
hymns are bright, cheerful, and joyous; though 
most of them are tender, sympathetic, and plain- 
tive; but they are all marked by simplicity of 
language, smoothness of rhythm, and earnestness 
of utterance. His best known hymns re, 
“ Almighty God, whose only Son”; “I am not 
worthy, Holy Lord”; “Lord, Thy word abideth ” ; 
“Oh! what, if we are Christ’s”; “Praise, oh 
praise our God and King”; “There is a blessed 
home”; “We love the place, O God”; and “ The 
King of Love my Shepherd is.” 

This hymn first appeared in the appendix to 
‘“‘Hymns Ancient and Modern” in 1868, and soon 
became popular, it being perhaps the most beauti- 
ful of all the many versions of the twenty-third 
Psalm. It has no special story of its own, beyond 
the countless stories that cluster around the 
Psalm, of which it is a paraphrase, and which 
come to us from all ages, and from all sorts 
and conditions of men, women, and children. 
Kings and queens, statesmen, historians, philoso- 
phers, and poets; rich and poor, bond and free 
widow and orphan, have found it to be their staff 
and stay. Dr. Kersays: “Every line of it, every 
word of it, has been engraven for generations on 
Scottish hearts, has accompanied them from 
childhood to age, from their homey to all the 
seas and lands whither they have wandered, and 
has been to a multitude which no\man can 
number, the rod and staff of which it speaks, 
to guide and guard them in dark valleys as they 
passed on to the light of perfect day.” What 
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he says of the Scotch is almost as true of every 
other Christian people. 


II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. - 


1. The Divine Shepherd. Many among us can 
love and take care of a dog, so we can understand 
an Eastern shepherd loving and taking care of 
his sheep, and can we not thereby understand 
our Blessed Lord loving and caring for us? For 
as Jehovah-Jesus He has all the best qualities 
of a Shepherd: He is Lord of all and Saviour 
of all; He is full of power and full of sympathy; 
He is able and He is willing; He ever liveth 
and He is always doing good. So He said of 
Himself, “I am the good Shepherd,” for He has 
indeed a good head to know His sheep, a good eye 
to watch over them, a good hand to defend them, 
and a good heart to love, care, and provide for 
them. Often has His goodness been put to the 
test by the foolish waywardness of His sheep, 
but never yet has He failed to cover them with 
loving-kindness and tender mercies, and to supply 
all their need! 

What a comfort to know that “ We are the sheep 
of His pasture”! That everyone of us may say, 
He is my Shepherd, that even now I am under 
His pastoral care! For with such a Shepherd 
I can lack nothing! Not because of my skill 
or wisdom, but because of His goodness. I may 
have to change my pasture, but I shall not 
want a pasture; the pasture may get blighted 
and become bare, but He is not tied to place 
or means, and, in some way or other, He will 
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provide, and I shall not want any good thing! 
Like the Psalmist at the close of day, I may 
feel that I am in danger, and am very helpless, 
- but with such a Shepherd, “I will both lay me 
down in peace, and sleep; for Thou, Lord, only 
makest me dwell in safety.” 


“The King of Love my shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never ; 
I nothing lack if 1 am His 
And He is mine for ever.” 


2. The green pastures. Sheep cannot feel satisfied 
and take their rest when hungered for want of 
food or oppressed with the heat, but the shepherd 
who leads his sheep to green pastures, shaded by 
hanging trees, and nourished by running water, 
will soon find them resting in the midst of their 
blessings. So our Lord leadeth us to the green 
pastures of Holy Scripture and the varied means 
of grace, always fresh, ever rich, and never ex- 
hausted, for they neither become barren by time 
nor bare by use. There is always “bread enough 
and to spare.” But as dog and stick have at 
times to be used to make the sheep go to pasture, 
how often have adversity and sickness to be used 
for a like purpose upon us. Many of us would 
never approach the pastures if the Good Shepherd 
did not make us, if He did not create the desire 
for them, and Himself lead us to them! 

Moses led the Israelites by the commands and 
threatenings of the law, but our Good Shepherd 
leads us by His own example, and by the gentle 
drawing of His love. We must follow Him; we 
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must not turn aside after the devices and desires 
of our own hearts. ‘My sheep,” He says, “hear 
My voice, and they follow Me.” Follow Me, not 
only to the green pastures, but to the still waters 
of the Holy Spirit, whose office is to cleanse, and 
refresh, and fertilize the soul as it finds its rest in 
the Divine presence. Yes, we must have our times 
of rest, the nightly repose and the weekly Sabbath 
are no arbitrary rules, but necessary wants; for 
neither body, mind, nor soul can be always 
working. So the Good Shepherd says, “Come 
ye apart and rest awhile.” 


“Where streams of living water flow, 
My ransomed soul He leadeth, 
And, where the verdant pastures grow, 
With food Celestial feedeth.” 


3. The restored soul. But however richly 
blessed and well cared for in our home, 
in our life, in our soul, yet to wander away 
seems to be our natural bent. Can we not all 
in truth say, “We have erred and strayed from 
Thy ways like lost sheep”! Among what are 
called “the lower classes,” perhaps some of them 
cannot fall lower than they are; but how many a 
comfortable home, and how many a loving heart 
is, this night, sad and desolate because one of the 
household has fallen, and gone away—God knows 
where! One proof of our foolishness lies in this, 
we acknowledge that God’s laws are for our good, 
that what He provides for us is of the best, what 
He requires is for our own welfare, and that it 
is not possible for us to break away from His 
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commandments, and turn our back upon His 
household, without bringing misery upon our- 
selves, and working out our own ruin. Yet, in 
_ the perversity of our nature, how often we do so! 

Among men, if one injures another, the injured 
retaliates or claims recompense; but when, by our 
apostacy or sin, we injure our Lord, His smitten 
soul can only find satisfaction by our restoration 
to His heart and home. And the memory of what 
has been lost, the longing to become one’s better 
self again, and the home-sickness which takes 
possession of every wanderer at times, these are 
so many ways in which the Good Shepherd 
seeks us, and proves that though we are lost, 
He still looks upon us as His sheep. It is 
generally good men who grieve most over their 
shortcomings. We are told that in his later 
years the gifted author of this hymn exhibited 
a calm peace and yet a tender sadness; and 
that the last audible words which lingered on 
his dying lips were the third verse of this, his 
own hymn. 


‘‘ Perverse and foolish, oft I strayed, 
But yet in love He sought me, 
And, on His shoulder gently laid, 
And, home, rejoicing, brought me.” 


4. Death's dark vale. There comes a time when 
as travellers we must leave the open country and 
begin to descend the valley, which is darkened 
by the mountains and saddened by the sound of 
the waters. But we are not to settle there, but 
merely to ‘‘walk through” to the other side. 
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Of course there are ills to meet and to pass— 
sickness, pain, weariness, loneliness, death, all 
are ills—but they do not, cannot stop the “walk 
through,” though they may, should, and do make 
us look to our Guide. It is not through 
ignorance of the road, nor by mistake, that the 
Good Shepherd takes us through the valley at 
the close of the journey, but by wise design and 
for our good. In the green pastures we are in- 
clined to run hither and thither, but in the 
valley we are disposed to draw near to our 
Saviour, and thus develop those graces which 
will fit us for the Kingdom of Heaven. 

‘In the valley our confidence is not in our 
wisdom, our strength, or our courage, but in the 
conscious presence of our Good Shepherd, who is 
so close to us, that we can look up to Him asa 
child to a parent and say, “I will fear no evil, for 
Thou art with me.” The valley is not known to 
us, but it is known to Thee. We have not been 
through it before, but Thou hast; and with Thy 
rod and staff Thou hast made a “path of life” 
whereby we can safely reach home. Crockett, 
the novelist, says: “I think I must have stood by 
quite a hundred men and women as they lay 
a-dying, and I can assure you that these words 
—the first learned in childhood—were also the 
words that ushered most of them out into the 
quiet.” 


‘In death’s dark vale I fear no ill, 
With Thee, dear Lord, beside me: 
Thy rod and staff my comfort still, 
Thy Cross before to guide me.” 
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5. Zhe Prepared Table. But our Blessed 
Lord is King as well as Shepherd, and it is 
His pleasure that we should be His guests; 
and though He hath a very large family, and 
each one, like David in the wilderness, has 
many enemies—adversity, affliction, privation, 
bereavement—yet even in their presence He 
spreads the table. Some may be disposed to 
murmur on account of the bareness of the 
wilderness and the plainness of the service; 
but, surely, the provisions are acceptable because 
of the wilderness, and the food is as good and the 
drink as refreshing as if served on the best of 
tables and in the most costly of vessels. What 
hardships, and trials, and troubles most of us 
can recall as we passed along. Yet, in some 
way or other, day by day the manna came, and 
the table was spread, and we are here monu- 
ments of God’s fatherly care. 

Specially is this true of the Lord’s Supper; for 
did He not first prepare that feast, consecrate the 
elements, and dispense the blessings to the as- 
sembled guests? And every devout Communi- 
cant feels that the Lord still presides at His 
Holy Table, communicating His grace, and “all 
other benefits of His passion,” to every pious 
soul present; that He welcomes all who thus 
wait upon Him, ever glad to make us glad, and 
to bestow upon us the Unction of the Holy One, 
His Holy Spirit, that we become not only the 
conscious but the manifest children of God, and by 
these emblems of all good things acknowledge Him 
to be “the Giver of every good and perfect gift.” 
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‘‘Thou spread’st a table in my sight, 
Thy Unction grace bestoweth, 
And oh! what transport of delight, 

From Thy pure Chalice floweth.” 


6. Goodness and Mercy. \n the East a shepherd 
always goes before his sheep, and our Good 
Shepherd never puts us forth to the walk, 
the work, or warfare of any day without going 
before us. But He not only goes before us 
Himself, He also appoints two guardian angels, 
Goodness and Mercy, to bring up the rear; Good- 
ness to supply our wants, and Mercy to pardon our 
sins ; and those-two strong helpers closely follow, 
ministering to our wants, keeping our enemies at 
bay, restoring us when we wander, and encouraging 
us when weak and weary. Even when we leave God 
and go our own way, His goodness and mercy still 
follow us, as the thoughts and prayers of a mother 
follow her wayward son day and night, summer and 
winter. The knowledge of this caused David to 
exclaim, “Oh, how great is Thy goodness!” and 
made him feel that the God of the past would be 
the God of the future, and that he would be brought 
safe home at last. 

It has been said that “ Memory travels in a circle.” 


In the pride of our youth we set off on our own | 


account, and on, and on, and on we wander through 

the years of youth and manhood; and then, gradually 

the mind begins to long for the early scenes, the 

quiet hours, and the calm true love of our child- 

hood’s days, and we would fain be back to the 

point where we started. In our journey we have 
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had many changes, calm and storm, sunshine and 
shade, hill and valley; but in the circle we have 
been led on to one place, the one permanent resting- 
place for our immortal souls, even the safe fold of 
our Father’s House, into which no enemy enters 
and from which no friend departs. 


* And so through all the length of days 
Thy goodness faileth never ; 
Good Shepherd, may I sing Thy praise, 
Within Thy house for ever}” 
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“Gt Even when the Sun 19 Sef.” 


ST. MARK i. 32. 


‘* And at even, when the sun did set, they brought unto Him all 
that were diseased.” 


I. THE AUTHOR. 

The Rev. Canon Twells was born March 13th, 
1823, at Ashted, Birmingham, and was educated at 
King Edward’s School, under the mastership of Dr. 
Prince Lee, afterwards Bishop of Manchester. As 
is well known, several of the pupils attending the 
school at that time rose to distinguished positions in 
the Church, Amongst them being Archbishop 
Benson, Bishop Lightfoot, and Bishop Westcott, 
From Birmingham, Henry Twells entered St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, and was ordained in 1849 to the 
Curacy of Great Berkhampstead. He then for three 
years was Sub-Vicar of the Parish Church of 
Stratford-on-Avon ; and for sixteen years followed a 
scholastic career. In~1870 he became Vicar of 
Baldock, Herts.; and in 1871 Rector of Walsham, 
near Melton Mowbray. He was Select preacher at 
Cambridge, 1873-4, and Hon. Canon of Peter- 
borough. Owing to failing health he retired to 
Bournemouth, and there he built and endowed at his 
own cost the handsome church of St. Augustine, and 
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in this church and parish he ministered till his death, 
on January 19th, 1900. He was buried in Bourne- 
mouth Cemetery within sight of the church he built 


- and loved. 


Canon Twells was a hard-working ‘clergyman, an 
able preacher and writer, and the author of several 
hymns, of which his evening hymn, composed for 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern” in 1868, is the 
chief. He was fond of hymn singing, and he had 
the gift of inspiring not only the choir but the 
congregation to sing, being a firm believer in the old 
truth that: 


“© A verse may find him whom a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice.” 


Many have acknowledged that no hymn touches and 
comes home to them so much as this one does, it 
being a vivid picture of human suffering, as set 
forth in the Gospel history, while the verses 
beginning, “O Saviour Christ,’ would be too 
painful but for the presence of the Great Physician, 
The whole hymn is suggestive of human suffering, 
and the needs be for those medical charities which 
are the outcome and the glory of our common 
Christianity, 


II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. You will remember ¢he scene. The Lord Jesus 
had been going about all day doing good to the 
souls and bodies of men, and towards evening He 
retired to the house where Simon Peter’s wife’s 
mother lay sick of a fever, and He took her by the 
hand, and the fever left her! Then He was ready 
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for the refreshment and repose He so much needed. 
But His work was known, His reputation had 
spread, and soon from every quarter “‘ They brought 
unto Him all that were diseased ”—sickly children, 
crippled youths, consumptive maidens, broken-down 
men, infirm women, the groping blind, the trembling 
paralytic, the withered leper, the raving maniac—all 
were brought, for there were no hospitals, no 
infirmaries, in the great heathen world—inspired by 
faith in the love and power of Christ, they were 
brought, and there they lay all around the house 
where Jesus was staying. 

Our blessed Lord was within, weary with His long 
and arduous day’s work; but the sight of the vast 
suffering multitude moved Him to pity. He might 
have sent a blessing to them, might have com- 
missioned His disciples to go out, and, with a word 
or touch of power, comfort and relieve the people. 
But though it was even, and the sun set, and though 
He was weary, He came forth Himself, and began 
to move among the eager crowd, speaking a word 
in season to each patient, a word, doubtless, as 
efficacious to the soul as His touch was to the 
body—for as the Lord and Giver of life moves among 
the people, they, one after another stand upon their 
feet, rejoicing in their new strength; till at last all 
are cured, and are hastening home with joy! 


** At even, when the sun did set, 
The sick, O Lerd, around Thee lay; 
Oh, in what divers pains they met! 
Oh, with what joy they went away!” 


2. This appeals to us. Eventide comes at the 
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close of every day. Every home, every life, has its 
eventide; the time when darkness Begins to gather, 
and the end draweth nigh. What “ various ills” are 
represented here! We are all mortal, we are all 
members of an ailing family. Everyone—the young 
as well as the old—has inherited some weakness, 
some disease. In youth it is not noticeable, but it 
gradually spreads or increases, and we become 
more and more conscious of its presence, in the 
body, in the family, in the home, marring our 
usefulness, spoiling our career, robbing us of all or 
very much of our joy, so that it matters not what 
our position, our income, or our circumstances may 
be, this particular ill of ours so oppresses the soul, 
as to make happiness almost if not altogether 
impossible. 

So we draw near to God’s House. We have no 
guarantee, no promise that either bodily affliction, 
or family trial, or domestic trouble, will be taken 
away, but “Our hope is in Thee”—in Thee Who 
all day long hast been ministering comfort, health, 
and strength, to the suffering multitude. Like 
those of old, on that memorable evening, we cannot 
see Thy blessed form, nor hear Thy sweet voice 
among us, but, as often happens in social life, we 
are conscious of Thy presence, we can feel it 
- betimes, and we know that in no other presence is 
there hope, and from no other can our desires be 
realised : 


‘Once more ’tis eventide, and we, 
Oppressed with various ills, draw near ; 
What if Thy form we cannot see? 
We know and feel that Thou art here,’’ 
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3. We have all known certain persons upon 
whom a cloud of woe has settled, undispelled for 
days, and weeks, and months, and years, so that like 
a traveller benighted, they live on aimless and 
hopeless, almost without an effort and without an 


object. In some cases chronic bad health has ] 


much to do with such a life, and the thought of 
this should modify our criticism, when we presume 
to prescribe what such folk should do. It is not 
easy to be energetic and zealous when constantly 
sick and ailing; not easy to be bright and cheerful 
when sad in heart and mind ; not easy to play well 
on a bad instrument, and roll out loud and joyous 
tones when the organ of one’s nature is ever in a 
state of collapse. 

And there are other cases equally sad, and 
especially to our blessed Lord—those who approve 
of Him but do not love Him; who admire Him 
but do not serve Him; who praise His life and 
work, but do not live for or give themselves up to ~ 
Him. In spite of all His love, and care, and 
longing, for them and for their salvation, they merely 
hang on cold and careless and give Him no 
warm response. Yea, as the years go on, their 
love, like a flickering lamp, grows less, and His 
Presence and House are neither sought nor desired ; 
so that His Church, like a nursing mother, is 
grieved and heart-broken at the waywardness of her 
children, 


“© Saviour Christ, our woes dispel ; 
For some are sick and some are sad, 
And some have never loved Thee well, 
And some have lost the love they had.’ 
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4. Like the Israelites, passing through the wilder- 
ness on the way to Palestine, we also, do what we 
will, can neither escape from our surroundings, nor 
cease to feel our want of safety, and the need of 
temporal comforts for us and ours. Here and there 
we See someone so much more secure and comfortable 
than ourselves; here and there are places and pleasures 
almost within our reach, and we can scarce help 
envying the one and turning aside to try and gain 
the other ; and if we fail, then we wonder why God 
deals less bountifully with us than with others; or 
doubt whether there be a God at all, and if there 
is, whether it is necessary for us to consider Him and 
serve Him. 

And when once that temptation prevails, then the 
evil spirit is in possession and begins to tear us. For 
surely when a man or woman, despite the warnings 
of history, follows the fiends of atheism and infidelity; 
or despite the warnings of his neighbours, takes up 
with the demons of betting and gambling; or despite 
the testimony of medical science, follows the spirits 
of uncleanness ; or despite the misery and wretched- . 
ness which stare at him from every side, goes after 
the demon of drunkenness; surely, such are possessed 
of an evil spirit, and have become the slaves of such 
overmastering passions, that nothing short of a 
miracle can deliver them! 


“ And some are pressed with worldly care, 
And some are tried with sinful doubt ; 
And some such grievous passions tear, 
That only Thou canst cast them out!” 


5. But our poor human nature seems to prefer to 
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learn by bttter experience. Notwithstanding the 
warnings of nature and grace, youth will seek its rest 
and pleasures in the world, only to find, as others 
have found, that they are “vain,” that they are 
empty, worthless and unsatisfying! Oh, what dis- 
satisfied souls there are about us. Like crying 
children, holding out their hands and rushing about 
first after one thing and then after another, each one 
to be tossed pettishly aside for something else! 
Implying by their very conduct, that they are not 
happy, that they have no source of pleasure within 
themselves, and that the world, so far, has not. 
satisfied them, but is, like the flame of a lamp, 
alluring their moth-like souls to flutter about it, to 
their own misery and destruction. 

How often are parents depressed over a wayward 
child, who persists in going wrong, in seeking 
pleasure in paths which can only bring misery and 
ruin! How often does it happen that a Christian 
son or daughter, carries about a life-long affliction, 
because a parent cannot be restrained from evil 
living, and kept within the circle of respectability ! 
And how many are rendered unhappy by the reck- 
lessness of some. friend, who is dear to them as their 
own life, whom they have watched, longed for, prayed 
over, it may be, for years, only to find that they are 
more estranged and hopeless than ever! 


‘‘ And some have found the world is vain, 
Yet from the world they break not free; 
And some have friends who give them pain, 
Yet have not sought a friend in Thee!” 


6. Indeed, as the good Old Book says: “ Zhere ts 
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none righteous, no, not one!” There is not one who 
has not some thorn in the flesh, some physical, 
mental, domestic, or social thorn, that so pierces, 
disturbs, and irritates his soul as to mar his rest and 
make him long for relief! There is a skeleton in 
every closet; a weak lamb in every flock; a 
sepulchre in every garden! There is some sin lurking 
in every soul! Yes, some szm, and, like a noxious 
weed, it will and does keep springing up, to our 
own discomfort and to the injury of those about us: 
Like the gardener, we must go forth every day and 
labour, to keep the weeds down and the surface of 
our daily life clean, else the whole will become a 
reproach to us and to our God! 

And, by a remarkable law, they who do this best 
are most sensitive of the presence of evil. In the 
dark men cannot see their defilements, but the nearer 
the light the more manifest they become. This is 
how it is that some natures mourn over failings which 
others would pass over; like the saints of God, they 
are living in the light of His countenance, and in 
such a light they cannot but be sensitive to their 
shortcomings, and mourn over the unworthy manner in 
which they reflect the light of God their Saviour, and 
the very poor way in which they serve Him in the 
sphere where He has placed them. 


“ And none, O Lord, have perfect rest, 
For none are wholly free from sin ; 
And they who fain would serve Thee best, 
Are conscious most of wrong within.” 


7. But this need not, must not keep us from the 
Physician, Who is full of love, full of pity, full of 
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sympathy, for He is truly man, “Bone of our bone, 
and flesh of our flesh,” and knows all about our 
nature, its weakness and sorrows, “ For He hath felt 
the same.” Have we been troubled on every side? 
So was He. Have we been tempted of the devil? 
So was He. Have we been tried by hunger? So 
was He. Have we been in agony and bloody sweat? 
So was He, Never doctor in the infirmary, out 
of the kindliness of his heart, was disposed to 
give his time and talents freely for the benefit of the 
suffering poor, as the Divine Physician gives His 
time and talents and sympathy to the poor human 
sufferers, who are constrained to come and gather 
about His door of mercy! 

Medical men do it by constraint, but Jesus does it 
naturally; they do their best—and God bless them 
for it, though they often fail to cure—but Jesus does 
it as the Son of God, having all power in heaven 
and earth, “ Able also to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by Him.” He never fails ina 
case, never loses a patient. Now as ever His Word 
is with power, His touch giveth life, and His look 
inspires the patient with confidence and joy. 


OQ Saviour Christ, Thou too art Man; . 
Thou hast been troubled, tempted, tried; 

Thy kind but searching glance can scan 
The very wounds that shame would hide. 


“ Thy touch has still its ancient power, 
No word from Thee can fruitless fall 
Hear, in this solemn evening hour, 
And in Thy mercy heal us all.” 
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* Peace, Perfect Peace, in this dar& Worfd 
of Sin.” 


ISAIAH xxvi. 3. 
«Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee.” 


.. THe AUTHOR. 


Edward Henry Bickersteth was born at Islington, 
London, on the 25th January, 1825, of a well- 
known clerical family. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took honours 
and proved his poetic gifts by obtaining the 
Chancellor’s Medal for English verse in three 
successive years. He was ordained in 1848, and 
served as Curate at Banningham, Norfolk; and 
of Christ Church, Tunbridge Wells. He was for 
three years Rector of Hinton-Martell, Dorset ; and 
for thirty years Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead ; 
and it was during this period that he came to 
be looked upon as the poet and leader of evangelical 
thought and life, as one who took an active 
interest in the Councils of the Church Missionary 
Society, giving not only his time and money to 
the work, but also his son Edward, who died as 
Bishop of Tokyo. In 1885 he was appointed 
Dean of Gloucester, and in the same year Bishop 
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of Exeter, which high office he held for fifteen 
years, The last five years of his life the aged 
Bishop spent in peaceful retirement, and “on 
the morning of May 16th, 1906, from his residence, 
Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, and in the 
presence of those dearest to him, his gentle spirit 
took its flight and went home to God.” 

He was the editor of the well-known Church 
hymn book, “The Hymnal Companion to the 
Book of Common Prayer.” He published several 
volumes of poetry and prose, but it is as a hymn- 
writer that his fame rests. About thirty of his 
hymns are in common use. Many of them have 
a special object; such as the one for those at 
sea, to be sung, not only for sailors, but dy 
sailors; and the one for the Holy Communion, 
not only carries us back to Calvary, but on to 
the New Jerusalem, where we shall eat and drink 
with our Lord and the redeemed. His hymns 
show a strong grasp of the subject, a true 
poetic feeling, and an individuality which quite 
takes possession of the singer, and puts him in 
communion with God! Such as, “ Almighty 
Father, hear our cry”; “Come ye yourselves 
apart and rest awhile”; “My God, my Father, 
dost Thou call”; “Till He come”; and “ Peace, 
perfect peace,” of which Mr. Richard le Gallienne 
says: “It would be difficult to name any other 
hymn so filled with the sense of security as this, 
one which tranquillizes to a remarkable degree.” 

The Bishop’s son, the Rev. Dr. Bickersteth, 
of Leeds, has given us the history of this hymn. 
“It was written in Harrogate, in a house facing 
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the Stray, in August, 1875. Ona Sunday morning, 
the Vicar of Harrogate, Canon Gibbon, preached 
from the text, ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, Whose mind is stayed on Thee’; and 
alluded to the fact that in the Hebrew the 
words are ‘Peace, peace, twice repeated, and 
happily translated in our version by the phrase 
‘Perfect peace. § This sermon set my father’s 
mind working on the subject. He always found 
it easier to express in verse what was on his 
mind, so that when on that afternoon, he visited 
an aged and, dying relative, Archdeacon Hill, of 
Liverpool, and found him somewhat troubled in 
mind, it was natural to him to express in verse 
the spiritual comfort which he desired to convey. 
Taking up a sheet of paper, he there and then 
wrote down the hymn exactly as it stands, and 
read it to this dying Christian. ~ 

“T was with my father at the time, being 
home from school for the summer holiday; I 
well recollect his coming in to tea, a meal which 
we always had with him on a Sunday afternoon, 
and saying, ‘Children, I have written you a 
hymn, and reading us ‘Peace, ‘perfect peace,’ 
I may add that it was his custom to expect 
each one of us on Sunday at tea to repeat a 
hymn, and he did the same, unless, as frequently 
happened, he wrote us a special hymn _ himself, 
in which way many of his hymns were given to 
the Church. It is not always noticed, that the 
first line of each verse of ‘Peace, perfect peace’ 
is in the form of a question, referring to some 
one or other of the disturbing experiences of 
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life, and the second line of each verse endeavours 
to give the answer. The hymn has been translated 
into many languages, and for many years I doubt 
if my father went many days without receiving from 


different people assurances of the comfort and help 


which the hymn had been to them.” 


II. THE HYMN AND ITS TEACHING. 


1. Our ideal life is one of peace: No enemy to 
attack us, no danger to threaten us, and no disease 
to disturb us. But alas! we live in a world of sin, 
breathing its atmosphere, living under its influence, 
and made miserable by its consequences. Even 
where there is the assurance of forgiveness, there is 
always, to a devout soul, the fear of not being able 
to resist sin. And we cannot look abroad, cannot 
look around, without seeing, among so many people, 
and in so many homes, the miseries caused by sin— 
by drunkenness, gambling, immorality, and wicked- 
ness of every kind—the mere sight of which is 
enough to disturb our peace! We may get out of 
the city for a little quiet, but we cannot get away 
from the evils of sin; and how is it possible to have 
“peace, perfect peace,” under such circumstances ? 

But, though sin is revealed as a very great debt, 
ten thousand talents, which no poor bankrupt sinner 
can pay; as a leprosy—loathsome, infectious, and 
incurable—and as a slavery—from which no human 
power can free—yet Jesus Christ paid that debt 
when He laid down His life for us: He can cleanse 
the leprosy, and make us new creatures; and He 
can deliver us from the power of sin and the 
bondage of corruption, and set us free to walk in the 
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paths of righteousness. “Be of good cheer,” He 
says to us, “I have overcome the world.” Its sins, 
its temptations, and its penalties, and overcome 
them for you. There is then peace “ Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord!” Peace for all who from 
the cleansing fountain go forth into the paths of 
righteousness, For the order is “first pure, then 
peaceable! ” 


‘‘ Peace, perfect peace, in this dark world of sin ? 
The biood of Jesus whispers peace within.” 


2. Look at our modern life, with its shronging duttes, 
which must be attended to, for many of them are 
matters of life and death. Working folk often 
hurrying about seeking a day’s work; tradesmen 
anxiously competing one with another; merchants 
feverishly trying to keep pace with the age. Some 
so busy all day that they have scarce time to eat or 
to rest; others occupied in such a dull, irksome, 
monotonous round of daily tasks that all interest in 
life is gone, and all the sunshine of their being 
extinguished. How many are there among the 
rich as well as the poor, among the young as well as 
the old, who think it not possible for them to know 
the way of peace! 

But if we really believe in Christ Jesus, in His 
wisdom, His presence, and His power, ever bearing 
in mind that He has His eye upon our welfare and 
His hand upon our affairs, it is possible to have 
peace in our hearts under any or all these circum- 
stances. To do our small portion of work in the 
name of Jesus, and as a disciple of Jesus, because it 
is the work He wants us to do, and He does not 
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expect us to do more than we are able! Then the 
drudgery and the worries grow less, and He helps 
us in some wonderful way to do our duty, and the 
duty becomes sweet and restful because of Him; 
even as the daily work of Jesus was sweet and restful 
to Him, because He knew it was His Father’s will. 


* Peace, perfect peace, by thronging duties pressed ? 
To do the will of Jesus, this is rest.” 


3. What about ¢he sorrows of life! When for 
days and weeks men are idle, and the household in 
want of bread; when the business is crippled, the 
income reduced, and how to make ends meet is a 
perplexity! When health is impaired, and the 
power, even to do good, seems to be taken away! 
And when such things appear to be part of God’s 
dispensation in human life, as we know they are in 
nature, it cannot be possible for our souls to be 
possessed of peace, when sorrows are thus surging 
round us! Storm and calm, shower and sunshine, 
winter and summer, cannot surely be found together, 
nor can they be meant to work for each other's 
welfare | ; 

Yes, they can! Remember, Peace is an inward 
thing ; it is the consciousness of being “ reconciled to 
God!” The ocean on its surface may be lashed into 
wild waves and foam, but far down there is eternal 
calm. So the soul that is at peace with God may be 
ruffled on the surface, but it has rest in the inner 
sanctuary. “My peace,” says Christ, “I give unto 
you ; not as the world giveth, give I unto you.” As 
He was “a man of sorrows,” yet had peace which 
the outside world could not ruffle, so it is with His 
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disciples. They soon learn that their sorrows are 
part of God’s discipline; often God’s way of sending 
a blessing ; of weaning them from earthly things, 
drawing them to Himself, and thus giving them 
peace. 


“ Peace, perfect peace, with sorrows surging round ? 
On Jesus’ bosom, nought but calm is found.” 


4. But, how many /oving souls are, in the course 
of this world, separated, from time to time, from those 
dear to them, and under conditions which cannot but 
make and keep them anxious! The husband out at 
sea, exposed to dangers and privations of alarming 
magnitude; the son out in the colonies, his exact 
position unknown, as no tidings have been heard from 
him of late: the daughter away in distant town or 
country, beyond the sheltering influence: of home! 
Surely, we cannot have within us “Perfect peace,” 
in such a state of separation and of unavoidable 
anxiety ! 

Yes, for our Lord’s vision, and knowledge, and 
power are not limited. We cannot be with our 
distant friends, but He can. He is on board every 
ship, as surely as He is present in every church : and 
He is with His children to guide, to help, and to 
bless in the colonies as well as in England: in the 
distant town or village as well as here at home! 
Knowing who and what our Lord is, and what He 
has promised, we can commend them to His care, 
and take our rest and be at peace! 


‘* Peace, perfect peace, with loved ones far away ? 
In Jesus’ keeping we are safe, and they.” 
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5: We cannot help thinking about-the future— 
indeed, it is our duty to do so—neither know we 
what a day may bring forth, nor what is likely to 
happen on the morrow, how can we have “ Perfect 
peace!” We have to provide for our family; we 
must keep our home together; we must make our 
business succeed! But the clouds that are gathering 
seem to portend a storm; the rumours we hear 
suggest some great calamity; if the storm come, if 
the calamity happen, what shall, what can we do! 
Thus the. future evils, which probably will not 
happen, make our present life unhappy and destroy 
our present peace, 

But as Christians we know that “The Lord 
reigneth.” The future is in His hands, He knows 
what He is doing, and our welfare is the object of 
His special care. He is, as it were, the Driver of the 
great Train of time, and already every arrangement 
has been made for our comfort and safety ; and while 
we must make every reasonable provision for our- 
selves, we can in confidence step into the train and 
take our seats in peace, fully trusting our future to 
our Sovereign Lord. 


“ Peace, perfect peace, our future all unknown? 
Jesus we know, and He is on the Throne,” 


6. What about that dreadful enemy dea/f, that 
“stands behind the young man’s back, before the old 
man’s face!” Ever shadowing us, like some officer 
of justice, at every turn; and from which we cannot 
escape, and which may at any moment lay its fatal 
hand upon us, or on one of the household; and 
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which, as a matter of fact, may be said to knock 
at the outer gate of our being for admission, at every 
period of sickness or infirmity! No matter who, or 
what, or where we are, “ Death is sure, to those that 
stay and those that roam.” How can there be in us 
“ Perfect peace,” when death may on any day, at any 
hour remove us from this present life ! 

Yes, we can have “ Perfect peace” even in prospect 
of death! For our Lord took the sting out of death, 
so though it may frighten us, it cannot harm us. 
Death “iberates the soul from its earthly tabernacle, 
that it may take its flight home to God! Death is 
the passing away of the soul from earth to heaven! 
Death is the soul crossing the river from the wilder- 
ness to the promised land. Death is the soul’s 
ascent from a lower to a higher room in our Father’s 
House, to be “ For ever with the Lord!” 


“Peace, perfect peace, death shadowing us and ours? 
Jesus has vanquished death and all its powers.” 


7. The contending voices are now hushed, as is 
meet and right in the presence of death ; for though 
believing relatives will exclaim, “Thank God, he is 
now at rest,” yet they cannot but be solemn and 
quiet in the presence of the Eternal. Rest! not as 
the stone rests on earth; nor as the body rests in the 
grave, but, blessed rest, where we rest not day and 
night saying, “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty!” Where we rest from sin but not from 
worship; from suffering and sorrow, but not from 
joy ; where we find our rest in knowing, loving, and 
praising our God and His Christ ; where our perfect 
soul shall perfectly enjoy our perfect Lord; and 
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where our glorified life, shall get brighter and brighter 
to the perfect day ! 

Our mind runs back to the Psalmist’s picture, 
where the pilgrim is passing through “The valley of 
the shadow of death,” with the Lord for a companion 
and guide! Oh, the bliss of that first meeting with 
Christ. To hear His voice, to be led by Him into 
paradise, to be introduced by Him to its glorious 
realities, and to have the dawning consciousness that 
we are safe home at last} 


“Tt is enough; earth’s struggles soon shall cease, 
And Jesus call us to heaven’s perfect peace.” 
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